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JOAN MERRYWEATHER 



The hnbbnb of the fair was at its Height. The smoke 
of innnmerable fires crept np lazily towards the bine 
September sky. The fields outlying the noisy impromptu 
ciiy were strewn with prostrate beasts of burden, swelter- 
ing under the burning sun. Children moaned in their 
sleep under the vans and carts, or drank incessantly from 
buckets of tepid water brought for the horses from the 
little river Cam. 

"Come, come, Master Barber, keep up your spirits! 
there's com in Egypt, and golden locks in Sturbridge 
fair, take your oath on*t. Why, see, here comes a bevy of 
hussies now." 

" Yes, with polls as brown as my coat, and I teU you 
my order is for the palest flaxen shade." 

It was a smart mercer, standing at the open side of his 
booth, who had thus addressed a young man leaning idly 
against some bales of goods. 
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Suddenly the yonng man started. 

" Ehy what now P" aaked the mercer. 

"By the mass!" said the yonng man, "'tis the very 
oolonr, the very shade. Ah, if I conld get that head of 
hair. Mister Mercer, I should not have come all the way 
from Lancashire for nothing, even if my mysterious friend 
at Harwich should fail to turn up on the 17th. Who is 
that girl, Mister Mercer ? Do you know her ? Is she 
poor P Haye I, think you, any chance P Flourish your 
ribbons, man I make her come this way." 

" (Gently, gently, my friend," said the mercer, laughing. 
"'Tis Joan Merryweather, the spinner. She is coming, 
trust her; she's been cheapening my kerchiefs for the last 
three days. Last night she left me to consider if I would 
not take a sixpence off that black and white." 

" Then she is poor P " said the young man eagerly. 

"Or stingy! stingy as a miser," returned his com- 
panion. " But hush ! here she is, and you can judge for 
yourself." 

The mercer spread out his wares temptingly. ^The 
young barber leaned in a careless attitude against the 
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bales, pulled his tliree-oomered hat over his eyes, and 
-watched with a shrewd and cnrions look the approach 
of the person whose hair had so pleased him. 

First of all he saw a pair of feet, stepping with an 
air of modest digniiy and self-possession. As the feet, 
advancing at a slow, even pace, brought her nearer, the 
barber's quick eye took in both face and figure at a 
glance. 

She was of middle height, and was dressed in a dark 
mourning gown, made low on the shoulders, which were 
covered with a snowy muslin neckerchief^ pinned at the 
throat. Her face was small, with low square brows pro- 
jecting rather sharply over a pair of eyes of vivid blue, 
which seemed at once to fascinate and repel the gallants 
of the fair. Her dull complexion spoke of close labour 
at her spinning-wheel, and was enhanced by the pale ethe- 
real brightness of the rim of hair just visible under the 
plain black silk hat, with its sharp brim and fiUed-in 
crown. Her lips were red as the hedge-berries, but were 
compressed with an air of sullen reserve. 

Such was Joan Merryweather, as the young barber of 
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Lancafiliire first saw lier on the 25tli of September 
many years ago, when Starbridge fair was in its glory, 
and when he had come hither with forty pounds in his 
pocket to bny hair for the &shionable wig-makers of 
Liverpool. 

His name, Humphrey Arkdale, was abready famous in 
his own county as that of a man wonderfully expert in 
obtaining the tresses of the Lancashire maidens at the 
statute and other feiirs. 

He watched Joan Merryweather closely, as she paused 
before the mercer's booth. 

She stood within a few inches of Humphrey Arkdale, 
whom she did not see, and stooping, took the edge of one 
of the neckerchie& between her finger and thumb, and 
felt its texture. 

The mercer approached. 

" Well ? " said the girl, inquiringly. 

"Nay, mistress; such a price was never heard of," as- 
serted the mercer, pulling a long face, and winking at 
the barber. " I tell you it would ruin me to take a penny 
less." 
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She dropped the neckercliief qnicklyj folded her arzos, 
looked at it, and sighed. 

At this moment the yonng man, whom she had not yet 
perceived, bent towards her, and said, with a smile, — 

" If yon will forgive a stranger, I think that kerchief 
wonld become yon vastly. 1 wonld be glad to share the 
cost, only to prove my words." 

The clear cold eyes looked np straight into Hnmphrey 
Arkdale's, with a qnick glance of surprise and contempt. 

The next instant, Joan Merryweather had turned her 
back on the mercer's booth, and was walking quickly 
away. 

The young barber nodded to his friend, smiled con- 
fidently in answer to his shake of the head, and followed 
her. 

He was soon close behind those dazzling plaits of hair 
he so much coveted. 

Just as she was entering the oyster market, there came 
a great rush of people, some running to get out of the 
way, and others shouting and huzzaing. 

Looking on over their heads, Arkdale saw it was the 
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Meny Asdfew in his coach and six, and with his servants, 
in grand liveries ; and it being the first time he had seen 
this grand personage — the most notorions of the medical 
quacks of the time — ^he conld do nothing bnt stand still, 
and stare till he had passed. 

It was not nntil he saw the kind of train that followed, 
which consisted of the very dregs of the fair, that he 
wondered where Joan Merrjweather had gone to escape 
being knocked down bj the mshing crowd. 

"^hen he saw her standing, pale and distressed, before a 
conple of collegians, who had barred her waj. 

Arkdale hurried to the spot shouting — 

" Have a care, sirs, — 'tis my sister ! " 

He took the trembling arm, and drew it through his; 
and the young gentlemen, seeing both had an air of re- 
spectability, judged it best, after a few tipsy oaths, to take 
themselves off. 

Joan immediately- withdrew her arm, but allowed her 
protector to walk by her side till they were out of the 
market. 

Then they went across a stubble field, and came dose to 
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the little gate that opened on a fair meadow, watered by 
the river Cam. 

A hundred years, let ns observe, have wronght many 
changes in the locality. 

Over that meadow then gleamed a white path that led 
to the ferry. Across the river conld be seen the church 
spire and homely honse-roofs of the rural village of Ches- 
terton, at some little distance from which, along the line 
of the liver, Joan Merryweather was bom, and where she 
had lived all her days. 

It was not nntil they had reached the little gate opening 
on the meadow that Arkdale spoke. 

'^ Can yon forgive me for calling yon by the name I did, 
in the necessity of the moment ? " 

Joan hesitated an instant, with her hand on the gate. 

''I can, sir," she replied, looking np with the nearest 
approach to a smile he had yet seen in her face, "and 
thank yon kindly, too." 

Arkdale smiled, and was following her throngh the gate, 
bnt she held it close, and with a bright decided glance and 
a curtsey said, eontinning her former sentence, — 
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<' And at the same time wish yoa a dvil good day." 

"Nay," protested Arkdale, laughingly, "sure I may see 
yon to the ferry. Mistress Joan ? " 

"Since," answered she, "yon have my name so ready, 
let me beg yon to respect it, and not give it a handle for 
gossips to take hold on by being seen walking with me. 
So once more take a * Thank yon,* and good-bye." 

" Bnt why fear gossips ? " asked Arkdale, leaning with 
both arms on the gate, in an attitude to detain her. "Yon 
have a hnsband, sure, or father, or brother, to take care of 
your name?" 

" I have nothing, and no one. So, as my bread depends 
on my good name, and as a lone woman's name is &ir or 
' fonl as her neighbours choose to make it, I do fear gossips. 
Again, sir, good night." 

"But, indeed, I heard — ^pardon me jnst one moment — 
indeed I heard that yon had a father living." 

As Joan stood, turning half away from him, Arkdale saw 
her long brown eyelashes sweep suddenly down her cheek, 
and the shoulder that was turned towards him heaved. 

" I have a father," she answered, in a tone of mingled 
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fiofkness and bitterness; "bat be might be in beaven for 
the hope I have of ever seeing bim again." 

" Is be beyond tbe seas, migbt I ask P" 

" Ay, at Pbiladelpbia." 

" And why not join him there, since you have no tie at 
home?" 

"Sir," said Joan, "I am a spinner, and my wage is 
about four shillings and sixpence a week." 

" But have you no treasures you might part with for the 
sum wanted for such a journey ? " 

" Had I such treasures I should not be here now. I am 
a lodger in the little farm that was my father's ; I sold my 
earrings to bury my mother whom I have just lost. But I 
think you have asked questions enough for a stranger, and 
I have answered too many." 

" Do but give me leave to walk with you to the ferry," 
said Arkdale, " and I will prove to you I have not asked 
these questions idly." 

She stood still and made no sign of willingness for him 
to open the gate. 

"If you will pardon my saying it," he continued, "I 
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would venture to remind you jou have yet a treasure that 
might be turned into money for the purpose of your 
voyage." 

"Pray what is that?" asked Joan. 

"First," said Arkdale, "will you let me tell you a little 
story?" 

"I don't know," answered Joan; "we have supper at 
seven, and 'tis now past six. I should be home to fry 
Farmer Bristow's bacon." 

"'Tis a very short story," said Arkdale. "Only this: 
You must know there was a noble lady who married a 
poor gentleman — ^for love, of course." 

" Ay, there had need have been plenty of that, since there 
was no money," retorted Joan, with a sigh. " Well ? " 

" Well, and then, when all was fixed on, what must both 
do but want to give a farewell dinner to his friends ? But 
if there was money for the journey there was none for the 
dinner. Now the lady provided the money, and how do 
you think she got it ? " 

" Nay, how should I know what the quality do in such 
straits ? " answered Joan, carelessly. 
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" What Joan Merryweather can do in Her strait, if she 
pleases. But perhaps her wish to join her &ther is not 
so strong as was the Conntess of Suffolk's to please her 
hosband." 

" 1 know nothing I can do. I work for mj bread from 
Bimrise o' Monday to Saturday midnight. Well, how did 
your countess get the money ? " 

*^ She had hair like yours, sweet Mistress Joan, and she 
sold it for twenty pounds." 

Arkdale leaned his chin in his hand as he hung over the 
gate, and watched her narrowly. 

At first she stepped back and gave him an indignant 
glance. Then a look of sadness and of thought came into 
her eyes, and she gazed over the meadow with her arms 
folded before her, as her habit was ofben to fold them — 
perhaps because of their aching with the monotonous 
labour of the spinning-wheel. 

Soon she looked again at Arkdale, who gave her the 
opportunity of judging all she could of his honesty from 
his appearance, by turning away his eyes and letting her 
look as long and searchingly as she pleased. 
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The result of her scmtiny proved more flattering to his 
vanity than favourable to his business, for Joan turned 
upon him all of a sudden with a burst of anger, and Ark- 
dale could not but see this was through some natural 
mortification at finding that the attentions of the perti- 
nacious stranger were not, after all, aimed at herself, but 
called forth as a mere matter of business. 

" So this is your trade, sir ? " she said, sharply ; " this 
is what your fine speeches and your brave swaggering was 
to do for you ! I make no doubt, sir, those gentlemen that 
stopped me were Mends of yours, and had learnt their 
lesson of you." 

Arkdale saw plainly enough the working of her mind, 
and was sure she must know her last insinuation to be ab- 
surdly untrue. He was a little surprised, however, when 
he saw her walk away with a quick, impetuous step ; and 
love of business suddenly getting the better of his vanity, 
he called after her, — 

" I offer you twelve pounds for all, to be cut even with 
the ears." • 

She walked on, showing no sign of having heard. 
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Arkdale slipped throngh the little gate, and followed her, 
stepping not on the path where she walked, bnt swiftly and 
noiselessly along the grass. 

He reached the water's edge a moment after she had 
reached it. The ferry-boat was hanled in on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and the ferryman was asleep imder 
a tree close by it. 

Joan called to him in a clear ringing voice. 

He did not hear her, bnt slept on. 

Joan did not immediately call again, bnt stood by 
the margin of the river, looking down npon the ground, 
and mnsing. 

By-and-by, Arkdale, standing close behind her, saw her 
little hand, with its long, nimble fingers, steal slowly round 
her neck, and touch those exquisite coils of hair. The 
white neckerchief, and the sprig of rosemary she wore in 
memory of her dead mother, were lifted with a sigh. Then 
her foot, with the tip of its homely shoe, began to trace 
something in the sofb ground. 

Arkdale stole nearer, looked down, and saw a rude 12 
inscribed. 
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*^ Make it fifbeen," he said, gently. 

Joan started, but did not look round. 

Arkdale, with his stick, rabbed out the twelve, and 
wrote the fifteen in its place, and they both stood look- 
ing at it silently. 

At length Joan shaded her eyes with her hand, and in a 
voice less sharp and dear than before, called, — 

" Ferryman ! " 

The ferryman heard something, and thinking it was the 
cry of the moor-hen seeking her nest in the fen skirting 
the river, considered he had slept past his snpper-honr. 
He tumbled np to a sitting posture, with his back to the 
river, and began with his clasp knife on a lamp of bread, 
his dog sitting by and watching him. 

" Shall I call him, Mistress Joan ? '' asked Arkdale. 

Joan tnmed and looked at him, with a tear in each 
eye. 

'' Yon shall have it for the fifteen," said she. 

Arkdale was silent. He told himself he was hiding hig 
triumph. 

''Yon will wish to see the length ?" asked Joan. 
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"Before coming to any bargain — ^that — ^that will be 
necessary." 

" And bargains are best made before witnesses ? " 

" That's as you please/' said Arkdale. 

" TJien you'd better, perhaps, come home with me." 

" You know best about that, and what will be thought 
about it amongst your friends." 

" Nay, I have no fiiends ; only honest folk in the house, 
who would not see me unfairly dealt by. Ferryman ! " 

" Ferryman ! " shouted Arkdale, in a voice that woke a 
distant echo. 

The dog looked roimd and barked at them for interrupt- 
ing his master's meal ; the old ferryman leisurely wiped 
his clasp knife, and wrapped his bread up ; then got into 
the boat, pushed off, and, with his heavy pole, soon brought 
it to the other side of the river. 

" Now, sir," cried a surly, cracked voice, " my time's my 
life ; look sharp, and help your sweetheart in." 

Arkdale smiled, and held out his hand; Joan smiled, 
and took it daintily, showing a little brief colour in her 
cheek. 



I 

i 
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When slie had sat down, Arkdale stepped in, and took a 
seat facing her. 

"Look here, mistress," said the ferryman; "I'll set 
you down close at your place for a penny more, as I'm 
going home." 

" Then do," answered Joan ; so the boat was turned, and 
the old man pushed against the current. 

Joan was silent, and appeared thoughtful. In a little 
while she said to Arkdale, taking off her hat, — 

" 'Tis great folly if I have the fuss and ado of taking you 
into the house, and then you are not satisfied." 

" I know what there is in those plaits. I fancy I could 
guess the weight," said Arkdale, with a smile. 

" At least you shall see now ; and then you cannot say 
you were deceived," said Joan, coolly, after a glance round 
the banks. 

She took out the pins, and undid the plaits in the space 
of a minute, combed her hair out loosely with her fingers, 
shook it forwards, and looked gravely at Arkdale for an 
opinion. 

Her eyes dropped again quickly, for the look she met 
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'was not merely the look of a man who perceived He had 
made a good bargain. 

If a mermaid had risen from the water, put Joan Merry- 
weather from her place, and sat and smiled before him, the 
young man could scarcely have gazed on her with more 
amazement. 

Joan's hair, silky, yellow, rippling, and long enough to 
touch with its pale golden waves the river's silver ones, 
was indeed her glory. The letting of it down about her 
was like the sudden shining of the sun upon a landscape, 
the glimmer of the moon on grey waters. 

The modest consciousness , of its beauty gave a new 
aspect to her face. Its self-reliant, stern, business-like air 
vanished ; its sternness became softness, the eyes glowed 
with deeper colour, the dull cheeks brightened to faint rose 
tints, the lips relaxed and became rounder, the whole face 
was seized with the sweet weakness and confusion of 
beauty, which made it nearly as charming as beauty it- 
self. 

It was the fairest of September evenings ; the dew fell, 
and all nature, weary and athirst, steeped her lips in it, 
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and drank with a silent and a deep joy, whicli was 
shown in every trembling leaf, and reed, and blade of 
grass. 

Arkdale gazed at her in the greatest wonder, bnt Joan 
knew he was not looking only at her hair. 

Sometimes the hnbbnb of the fair came in a faint sound 
over the fields, like the noise of the old world, which it 
seemed to Arkdale they had left behind. 

The old ferryman made grimaces at his dog, to see the 
yonng fellow so absorbed. In truth, Arkdale at times for- 
get by what means he was being carried along. It often 
seemed to him to be the pale gleam of Joan's exquisite 
hair, and the sweet smell of the sprig of rosemary in her 
bosom, that, like a charm, drew him on and on, whither, 
he scarce remembered, or cared to know. 

To break the spell, Joan lifted her hand as if to put 

« 
the hair back again, and said, — 

" Well, will it be your money's worth? " 
Arkdale started. 

*< One minute," he said, catching at her wrist, and draw- 
ing it gently down, " I am making a reckoning." 
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The old ferryman looked at his dog and grinned. 

Joan saw not how she conld object, so snbmitted ; and 
as Arkdale forgot to let go the hand^ there was a look on 
Joan's part intended to be severe, but its severity got lost 
on the way, and so it was only ii glance of inqniry or 
reminder, to which Arkdale's handsome eyes replied with 
most profound apologies. 

Joan locked her fingers lightly over her knees, and 
looked down sideways into the water. 

But for those hands, which bore the marks of honest 
labour, Arkdale could have half fancied himself being 
spirited away by this fair-haired maiden, beyond the bor- 
ders of this every- day bargaining world. 

On went the little boat, the sunset colours glowing above 
and beneath it^ a swarm of merry gnats pursuing it, and 
an enlarged picture of itself and its silent crew floating 
with it on the side where Joan's eyes fell. 

Arkdale was not a superstitious man, but thei^ was 
something alike weird and bewitching in thus gliding, with 
the gentlest rocking motion, along the river whose every 
turn was fresh to him, and Joan in the midst^ with her 
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wonderfol hair, the fair, white neckerchief about her 
shoulders, and a shy consciousness in her eyes, which made 
her look sweeter and more comely than any woman he had 
ever seen. 

He knew he should never forget this face. He felt that 
its image was being fixed indelibly in his memory, by no 
choice of his own. 

When the boat touched land at the foot of one of her 
home fields, Joan grew suddenly calm, alert, and business- 
like. She gathered up her hair with a rapidity that amazed 
the barber, put on her hat, and drew forth her little bag to 
pay the ferryman, whom she rated soundly for demanding 

4 

an extra halfpenny on account of Arkdale's weight. 

With a strange perversity, now that the hair had ceased 
to dazzle him, Arkdale began to feel a lively satisfaction in 
his bargain, and followed Joan up the turnip field with a 
buoyant step and smile. 

The field and a little lane passed, they came upon the 
very quaintest little comer Arkdale had ever seen in his 
life. 

It was formed of four or five ancient cottages, standing 
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some considerable distance from the village, with crossings 
and sqnares of wood on their fronts, cmmbling chimneys, 
and creaking latticed windows, half nnhinged. They were 
arranged as if to form the comers of a court, and were 
propped and strengthened in several places with pieces of 
wood reaching from one honse to another, but the very 
nails of these supporting beams were rotting with rust, 
and slipping from their holes. 

Each house had a door opening into a low-roofed stone 
passage, at the other end of which appeared a flowery, 
weedy wilderness, bathed in yellow light. 

Joan looked into each passage, and nodded; and each 
person she nodded to came out to look after her, and the 
supposed sweetheart she had brought home from the fair. 

In one passage, a pale, dumb boy was making mats; 
for him Joan had a fairing in her pocket. In another sat 
a dame, who looked as ancient as the arch over her, with 
her staff in one hand, and her ale jug on her knee. For 
her Joan had nothing, which omission she seemed to know 
would be resented, for she quickened her steps, when the 
old lady'9 staff was heard thumping the stones behind 
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them with feeble haste, and soon a cracked voice called 
affcer them — 

"Ay, ay, Madam Joan, so yonVe got one at last, have 
you ? Save ns ! only to think on't ! He — ^he — ^he ! 
'Tis a brave lad to take what none else will. What say 
yon, neighbour! He must ha' lodged a long way out 
o' hearing of our pretty Joan's tongue to take up wi' her. 
What say ye, Gaflfer Grump ? " 

Joan stopped, and turned round ; her chest heaving, her 
hand clenched, her eyes a-blaze. 

" 'Tis time the worms had your tongue, to draw the 
sting out of it!" said she. "But shall I answer you? 
No, wicked old scandal-monger ! you are half dust a'ready, 
and an honest woman's breath might blow you to the 
churchyard." 

Quite pale with passion, Joan again led the way, till they 
came to a doorway older and more curious than the rest. 

"Now," said she, turning sharply; "here is where I 
live. Come in and get this business over quickly, and get 
out of this nest of scandal-mongers for your own sake and 
for mine. I saw Farmer Bristow and his two sons a-field, 
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BO there is bat the old grandmother at iiome, and she takes 
note of nothing but vietnals and drink. Ah me!" and 
Joan gave snch a sigh over her friendless state as went to 
Arkdale*s very sonl« 

The door opened right into the kitchen, or honse-place, 
as Joan called it. There was a latticed window at the 
farther end, low and wide, looking on a weedy orchard, 
brilliant with September cdonrs, red-cheeked apples, and 
yellow pears. 

Joan motioned her gnest to go and sit down on the 
broad window-seat, which he did, and looked abont him. 

There was the old chimney, with its seats, and the 
round pot* or crock of iron boiling on the hook. There 
were tmsses of hay and straw packed against the wall, and 
old saddles hanging on the back of the settle. There was 
Joan's spinning-wheel in one comer, and a rush-bottomed 

« 

chair with her snpper-plate in it, and a cup of brown ale. 

This last Joan carried at once to Arkdala He hesitated 
about taking it, but she looked so proud and repellant that 
he durst not venture to refuse it, lest she should see he 
gnessed she would have to go without herself for her 
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hospitality. So he Accepted it gallantly, with the kindest 
of smiles and thanks, which, like sunshine on frost, melted 
something in Joan's cold eyes. 

" Sweet Mistress Joan," said he, as he gave her back 
the cnp, " yon are nnhappy that I have persuaded yon to 
this business." 

" Nay," answered Joan, with a short sob, " 'tis the 
thought of seeing my father, and of being once more with 
Mends as kind-mannered as yourself." 

She went and hung up her hat, and then whispered to a 
bundle of clothes Arkdale had not observed before, crouched 
by the fire. 

Soon he heard a voice proceed from it, in answer to Joan. 

"Ay, to be sure, wench, an' a good thing too. Where's 
the use of a woman's hair? your own mother's sister's 
daughter did the like. Wait, I'll get a sheet to put about 

ye."' 

She unlocked the seat of her settle, and took out one of 
her fine linen sheets laid up with lavender. 

Joan seated herself on a three-legged stool before the 
window, and the old woman came and put the sheet about 
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her shoulders, and then, after glancmg carelessly out of 
her yellow cap-frills at Arkdale, shuffled back to her ale- 
soppet at the fire. 

Joan let down her hair. Arkdale rose, took from his 
pocket a pair of scissors, long and broad in the blades, 
rubbed them on his coat-sleeve, and approached her. 

He laid, his hands on her head with a strange timidity of 
touch for one who had so often done the same kind of 
thing before, then took them dS again. 

Joan was conscious of his hesitation, and could not keep 
the sheet from fluttering. 

" Mistress Merry weather," said Arkdale, in a low voice, 
" it seems to me that I have'lost my love for this bargain." 

Joan flushed, and then grew white. Did he mean the 
hair was not so good as he had thought P 

She lifted her eyes to his face, as he sat on the window- 
seat close before her with an end of her hair in his hand 
against his Ups, and found his eyes looking at her as no 
♦ eyes ever looked at her before. 

She looked down on the stone floor again, and there 
came a colour on her face that made it wonderfully fair. 
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" Sir," said she, in a trembling voice, " I see you think 
this an nnwomanlj thing for me to do — ^this selling of my 
hair for money — and wonld stop me from it, even to 
yonr own loss ? Yon are good ; yon are very good for a 
stranger," and the tears ran down her face. 

" Unwi^manly ! " said Arkdale ; " nay, mistress, I think 
it shows a heart so leal and loving, and free from vanity, 
that " 

"Then," interrupted Joan, trying to smile, "have the 
hair off, sir, if you please." 

He rose and took it in his hand again, and drew the 
the points of the scissors along where he should sever it. 

Joan held her breath. 

He drew the points along several times^ but did not cut 
yet. 

He laid the scissors down on the window-seat, and Joan 
saw him standing before her, and smiling down upon her 
with a strange look of determination in his face. 

In her surprise she half rose from her stool, h^r Hps 
apart, her eyes fixed on his. 

Arkdale took her finger-tips timidly. 
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'' Joan," said he, in a ricli and gentle voice, " you mnsfc 
know I am a little of an adyentarer ; and am used to doing 
business by bold strokes, and thereby bringing to myself 
great damage or great good. I believe the bargain we 
struck together to have been a good and fair one o' both 
sides. But now, after considering, like a careful pur- 
chaser, I have it in my mind to make a different kind of 
proposal to yon. In fact, I see that the hair and f;^k;e to- 
gether would be of infinitely gpreater value to me than the 
hair alone, though it fetched me a fortone. Sweetheart, 
you have seen as much of me as I of you ; and I have seen 
enough of you to know you for a dear and sweet and good 
woman, whom I could love truly and fondly all my days. 
Joan, will you prove your gossips' words true ? "Will you 
come away with me, and be my wife ? " 

While Joan Merryweather sat quite overpowered by the 
courage and suddenness of her new friend, the door 
opened. 

Farmer Bristow and his sons had returned. 

The sight of Joan in her sheet, with her hair about her, 
and of the handsome young man holding her hand, caused 
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them considerable astonishment. The six clayey feet, three 
bristling chins, and three shouldered pitchforks, all made a 
panse at the door, and looked very terrible. 

Joan lost her calnmess entirely. Arkdale, never behind- 
hand at seeing and grasping at any incident likely to 
advance his own business, pressed Joan's hand assnringly, 
and went to meet the farmer with a modest and respectful, 
but courageous demeanour. 

" I ask pardon, farmer," said he, " for being here with- 
out your leave, but I have been waiting to see you. Joan 
and myself have decided we will no longer keep our court- 
ship a secret from you. We want only your consent for 
the banns to be put up next Sunday to make us both 
happy. I am a barber by trade ; I have a small — I should, 
perhaps, say a very small — but flourishing business at 
Bolton, in Lancashire. When you came in I was showing 
my sweetheart the new town fashions of dressing the hair." 

The old farmer lowered his pitchfork and glared at his 
guest, looking neither pleased nor satisfied with his elo- 
quent introduction of himself. 

"Barber!" growled he, surveying Arkdale's graceful 
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form and rather sarcastic eyes scowlinglj; "thee's no 
barber ! it's more loike 'ee's one o* they 'varsity whipper- 
snappers. At any rate, I'll ha' none o' thee. Get ont ! 
D'ye hear? Don't they onderstand English at thy 'varsity? 
Get ont ! " 

" Sir," answered Arkdale, with perfect good-hnmour, 
** since the only drawback to onr better acquaintance 
appears to be a donbt on your part as to the truth of 
what I have said respecting my tracle, allow me to remind 
yon that you can prove that to your entire satisfaction in 
the space of a few minutes. You have a week's beard on 
your chin; would you like a shave? Do, 'tis mighty 
refreshing." 

The fetrmer, who, during Arkdale's speech, had dropped 
his pitchfork and seated himself on the bench, was too ■ 
much amazed by the young man's question to utter a 
word. His consternation was increased by the sight of the 
razors and soap-balls, which were produced, as if by magic, 
fix)m Arkdale's pockets, and by the cool, easy grace with 
which his guest possessed himself of some water from the 
pot over the fire. 
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"My cliaracter," said Arkdale, while preparing the 
lather, " I think I may flatter myself, stands as high as 
most men's for honesty, industry, and perseverance. Allow 
me!" 

And the poor old farmer was seized by the nose, and 
gagged by a dab of lather, before he conld speak or move 
to help himself. 

The two sons stood with months agape, staring from one 
to the other. 

Arkdale lathered away coolly, and went on recom- 
mending himself to Joan's guardian. 

" I never," said he, " allow a good chance to slip through 
my fingers for want of a little enterprise. I have some 
valuable trade secrets. I hope one day to be a rich man. 
At all events, Joan shall not want. She, too, is industrious. 
I think we are admirably suited to each other." 

The farmer, unable to move a hair's breadth for fear of 
the razor, fixed his round eyes on him with a look of stolid 
wonder and wrath. 

No shaving brushes were used in those days, and it was 
a custom of the barbers to vie with each other in the 
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dexterity with whicli they flung the lather from their 
fingers to a distance. Arkdale performed this feat with 
remarkable grace. 

A look of admiration began to blend itself with the blank 
amazement in the eyes of the spectators. 

The face shaved, and the farmer's rongh locks reduced 
to order by Arkdale's ready comb, and sprinkled with 
sweet water, Arkdale took np the farmer's old hat, and, 
according to the rules of his trade, presented it to him 
•with a deep bow and the words — 

" Your humble servant, sir ! " 

The interest of the bystanders was now centred in the 
farmer himself. 

John and Luke Bristow were, especially curious to see 
how their father \70uld reply to the strange attack that 
liad been made upon him. 

Left to himself the farmer looked not unlike an old crow 
who had been caught in a child's trap and set free again, 
and who begins to perceive its freedom by slow degrees, 
and to lift its crushed feathers. He moved first one 
shoulder, then the other, then swelled, grunted, fixed his 
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eyes yindictiYely on Arkdale, rose, drew his hand across 
his smooth chin, and paused. 

Arkdale had taken his hat, and, modestly tnming his 
back on the supper table, had seated himself on a sack of 
oats close to the open door. 

'^ By the mass, farmer ! " cried he, as the farmer stood 
glowering at him, '"tis well worth a jonmey from the 
niorth to see snch land as this. That's something like 
wheat yonder, that is ; and a tomip-field here is a tnmip> 
field. Now, that one running up from the water's edge to 
this lane is a sight for sore eyes. Belongs to a neighbour 
of yours, they tell me." 

" Then they toll 'ee a dormed lie, moy foyne younker,** 
growled the farmer. " 'Tis no men's aloyve but moyne." 

" Sure, now," said Arkdale. " Well, 'tis a pretty field. 
And those are rare fine grunters yonder. You Cambridge- 
shire fiarmers ought to come and give us northerners a 
lesson or two. Joan, lass, bear in mind I am intrud- 
ing. As soon as thou'rt at liberty I'll wish thee good- 
bye." 

At this appeal the farmer turned his eyes slowly from 
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Arkdale to Joan, who was dishing up the hissing baoon 
and eggs. Afber looking at her flushed face for some time, 
he went- to his chair at the table, again stroked his chin, 
and said to Arkdale gruffly-* 

" WoU, yonnker, if 'ee thinks so woU o' the bacon Wds 
better stay and taste iin." 

. " Nay, fiarmer ! " answered he, " I never intended to 
inimde. 'Twas bnt to see yon about Joan. I'll wish yon 
a good evening.'* 

The farmer broke ont with a hoarse langh. 

•* Why, dorm me, lad," cried he, thumping the table, 
*^ can 'ee arst for a Bweetheart and pull a mon by the noyse 
as soon as look at un, and woU 'ee turn shame-faced o'er a 
bit 6' vittles ? Olap thee down ; there's no great harm i' 
thee; thee knows a good turnip-field when thee sees un. 
Come, clap thee down. I arst thy pardon for callin' thee a 
'varsiiy chap, if 'tis that sticks i' thy gizzard." 

Arkdale smiled and approached the table, glancing 
rather anxiously at Joan as he did so. 

He could plainly see she was not too weU pleased at her 
consent having been thus boldly taken for granted, and 
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began to fear he had shaved the farmer gratis in more 
respects than one. 

The two yonng men hung np their pitchforks, seated 
themselves on a bench at the table, and grinned at one 
another till the farmer fiUed their plates/ 

Joan waited on them in snllen silence, then retired 
to her own cold snpper in the comer. The farmer, 
however, called her back, made her sit on the same 
bench with Arkdale, and piled np her plate with a lavish 
hand. 

Arkdale made many attempts to get np a conversation. 
He chatted abont the fair and the harvest, bnt was soon 
compelled to hold his tongae, for neither Farmer Bristow 
nor his sons had any idea of eating and talking at the 
same time. 

'' If he ventured a remark to one of the sons, the youth 
addressed wonld stand his knife and fork on end, stare at 
him for some seconds, and bawl out — " Eh ? " And when 
Arkdale had repeated his observation, the young man 
would gaze on him^ as if wondering what on earth there 
was in such a remark important enough to warrant a sus- 
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pension of the business of eating, and then bend over his 
plate again with a grant. 

Joan sat quite silent, and whether ArkdaJe sighed or 
touched her sleeve, would not give him a single look. 

They had sat in this way for nearly an hour, when the 
farmer, having taken off the edge of his appetite, began to 
regard Joan and her wooer with a grim satisfaction. 

''So thee's got a sweetheart, JoanP" said he, in his 
blandest tones, which were gruff enough to make Arkdale 
start again. 

Joan flushed, and bent over her plate, pretending to be 
very busy, but all the time never lifting her fork to her 
mouth. 

" Well," exclaimed the farmer, " whoy don't 'ee eat ? I 
see nought about the chap to set thee again thy supper. 
He's as loike me, when I was a younker, as two peas in a 
pod ; and sharp in 's trade. Dorm me, I thought 'twas 
Bedlam brok' loose. Haw, haw ! But that wom't bad to 
take a mon boy the noyse whoile he had his say. If his 
temper's as easy as his razor and his tongue, he'U be no 
motch for thee, Joan, when thee's in thy tantrums." 
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Arkdale langlied, and bent down to look in Joan's face. 

* 

Joan was crying. 

The farmer saw it and growled — 

"Dorm the women! they're none happy without they're 
palling a con-trary way. Whoy, Joan, if I'd said to 'ee, 
' Thee shon't have this yonnker, dorm me if thee shall,' 
thee'd be ronnd his neck in no toime ; bnt I loikes the lad, 
and gives him his ballyfol, and says to 'ee, thee shall haye 
a flitch, and a hom, and yon stringin' o' onions, and a pair 
o' table clonts and sheets o' thy own mother's spinnin', 
thee sets an' pipes thy eye and picks thy food loike a 
cow sick o' the measles — thee thot can polish thy platter 
with e'er a one ! " 

The sons roused a little and stared as they heard this 
mention of Joan's dowry. 

Joan herself did not appear much elated. She sat quiet 
during the rest of the meal, and wore a sad and sullen air, 
which the &rmer marked with increasing displeasure* 

When she rose, and Arkdale with her, the bench got up« 
set. Then the farmer broke out — 

" What ! " snarled he, " in thy tantrums again ! Ain't 
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that enough for 'ee P Did thee think I ought to give 
thee more ? " 

Joan turned round on him with wet and flashing 
eyes. 

" Luke Bristow," said she, in a high-pitched, bitter voice, 
" when you used to labour for your day*s wage in my 
Other's fields, you were always kind to me ; and now, when 
yon sure master of all, you are kind to me — ^most kind — in 
giving me these things. J never thought of your giving 
me aught. The linen I'd go down on my knees to thank 
you for, because her hands made it ; but never blame me, 
Luke Bristow ! never blame me for not laughing and being 
glad and blithe to think I may go out of this place where I 
was bom — where I love every stone I tread on ; to think 
I may go, and not a soul care where I go, or who I go 
with." 

Her face fell in her hands, and she sobbed. 

" Nay,'* she said, still more bitterly, " the first that asks 
may have, be he bad or good. The first roving jackanapes 
that comes by has but to whistle, and 'tis ' Bun, Joan, and 
be glad o' thy luck ! ' What matters it neighbours know 
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nonglit of him P He is good enougli for Joan. Who is 
not ? " 

"Mistress Merryweather," said Arkdale hotly, " when I 
spoke to you we were on equal footing one with another — 
I knew no more of you than you of me." 

" Well, there is equal footing no longer," answered Joan 
shortly. '* You have heard nothing about me but what is 
bad, and I have seen in you . Well, 'tis no matter." 

She walked past him, and sat down by her wheeL 

" Thot's a dormed sort o' courtin' ! " observed the far- 
mer; "but don't thee moind her, lad. Thee had better 
boide here to-night ; thee's welcome, if 'ee can loy o' the 
loft there wi' Jack an' Luke. Thee can ha' some fresh 
hoy, but thee must help thyself." 

That was certainly necessary, for the two youths had no 
sooner finished their supper, than they divested themselves 
of their smockfrocks and boots, and giving Arkdale a 
sleepy nod, moanted the ladder that led to a lofb, with one 
side all open to the room, and in a few moments began to 
snore, though it was but just half-past eight in the 
evening. 
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Arkdale soon perceiyed that the fanner was only waiting 
ap in politeness to him — a fact of which Bristow took care 
to remind him occasionall j by a tremendons yawn: 

For a long time Arkdale took no notice of his host's 
warnings, which continued to increase in length and loud- 
ness. He felt irresolute and ruffled in temper. 

Joan took the shaking old grandmother upstairs, and, 
coming down again, placed a rushlight on a chair beside 
her spinning-wheel, and went busily to work. 

" WoU, Muster Barber," said the fimner at last, " Joan's 
got to make up for her day's gladdin', but thee and me 
'ud better get to bed. I'll see thee up the ladder 'fore I 
go, by thy leave." 

That was all very well, Arkdale thought, but the question 
was, should he decline being seen up the ladder ? Had he 
not better retreat while there was yet time ? 

Joan was not an angel, that was pretty evident. Had he 
not been a little too bold in this day's business? Hadn't 
he better hurry off to Harwich, forget this day's work, 
and try to find Daniel Sterne, who might be now looking 
for him P 
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The farmer rose, and bo did Arkdale. 

The fanner waited. Arkdale picked up his stick, and 
walked to the middle of the room. 

Then he paused. On'one side of him was the ladder — 
on the other was the door, showing a &ir night and a 
harvest moon. Which shonld he choose P 

He advanced to the ladder. 

"Mistress Merryweather, I wish yon good-night," 
said he, and said it rather coolly, for he had not yet for- 
gotten the " roving jackanapes." 

Joan nodded stiffly. 

Arkdale wonld now have mounted the ladder, but Far- 
mer Bristow stood at the foot of it, barring his way, and 
staring at him with a peculiar look in his small round 
eyes. 

Arkdale returned his look inquiringly. 

" Woll ? " said the farmer menacingly. 

" Sir ? " said Arkdale. 

" I don't understand thy new-fangled courtin'," observed 
Bristow, in a low voice; " but I toll 'ee this moch, young 
mon — ^1*11 have no donderin' wi' Joan, no dormed willin 
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and wontm'. K she's ihy sweetheart, as thee sajrs she is, 
whoy don't 'ee go and give her a kiss ? " 

Arkdale paused a minute, then went oyer to Joan's cor- 
ner. He laid one hand on her wheel, and the other on the 
back of her chair. 

Joan looked np, and she saw he no more intended 
to giye her a kiss than she intended to receive one. 

^ Mistress Merryweather," said he, in a voice too low for 
the &rmer to hear, '^ I am going back to the £Edr betimes 
in the morning. If I am np before the others, will yon 
speak with me P " 

Joan bowed her head gravely. 

Arkdale wonld then have left her, bnt that he knew 
Parmer Bristow was watching him, and had seen he had 
not yet obeyed his instmotions. It was an awkward 
position for him, and Joan knew it was. She glanced np 
at him a little malicionsly, and then, as their eyes met, they 
both smiled, and Joan shook her head in a charming 
manner, that said plainly, '^ Nay, my friend, not till we 
know each other better." 

Goodnight, then, Joan; God' bless thee," said Joan's 
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sweetheart of half a day ; and to satisfy the farmer, he 
stooped down, and gave the little hand on the wheel a 
sounding kiss. 

"Woll, that's dormed honest courtship, and thee's 
welcome to stay as long as thee loikes," said Bristow 
shaking Arkdale's hand at the foot of the ladder. 

The farmer not only saw his guest up the ladder, but 
took the ladder away as soon as Arkdale reached the loft. 
Then, bidding Joan '^ mind and not set the place a-fire," he 
went upstairs. 

Arkdale was a sound sleeper, accustomed to snatch his 
rest when and where he could; but that night a very 
trivial and monotonous noise kept him awake. It was 
the sound of Joan's wheel. 

When he first perceived it he smiled, and thought it 
pleasant company in that strange place. He should but 
sleep the sweeter for hearing it. It was not long^ however, 
before he began to put his fingers in his ears, and mutter, 
with a wry face — 

" By the mass, Joan, 'tis no lullaby ! I'd as lief thy 
task was done." 
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Bat there was no escaping tlie steady, hiundnun sonnd, 
or, if he did escape it for a minute by half smothering 
himself in the hay, he conld not resist Uffcing np his head 
to listen again — to exclaim to himself each time, " At it 
still, by the mass ! " 

The old chnrch he had seen as they came by the ferry 
struck the night hours — ^nine, ten, eleven — and still Joan's 
wheel droned on, and still Joan's wooer listened, and was 
restless. 

'' Good Lord," thought he, at the last striking of the 
clock, '' how many hours of thy life dosia spin away like 
this, my poor Joan, and aU for that paltry little wage of * 
thine!" 

He drew himself to the edge of the loft, and from its 
darkness looked across to the pale light of Joan's rush 
candle. 

She sat there spinning as for dear life. The faint light 
touched her hair and white neckerchief. Her thin and 
deft hands moyed swiftly. 

Great moths came and dashed themselyes against her 
hair, as if taking that for the centre of the untimely light. 
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Great Bhadows crept to lier feet, or leaned to her from 
walls, and made her cower in her chair, and gaze at them 
with her blue eyes fall of yagne alarm. 

If a bit of rotten wood were knocked down bj the ratB, 
or a breeze knocked the boughs of ripe apples against the 
window, her lips parted and her eyes stared widely with 
fright, but her hands toiled on. 

It was evident to Arkdale she was too well nsed to the 
night honrs, and the terrors they presented to her ignorant 
and superstitions mind, to stop her labour on account of 
them* Her very heart might stand still for fright sooner 
than her wheel. 

While watching her, Arkdale fell asleep, and dreamt 
he was defending her against ghosts, collegians, and Merry 
Andrews, till one of the youths, his sleeping companions, 
dealt him a smart blow in the back, and growled — 

'^ Dorm thee, Luke ! keep thy fists to theeself , woU 'ee P '' 

When Arkdale woke in the morning it was broad day- 
light. The ladder was back in its old place, and the young 
men were gone. 
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On Coming down he fonnd ilie kitchen deserted. A 
back door stood open, and Arkdale saw a draw-well in the 
garden. He went to it, refreshed himself by a wash, and 
dried his iace on some linen laid over the rosemary bashes 
to bleach. 

Then he began to look abont for Joan. He went back 
to the kitcjien and fonnd the old woman, and inquired 
abont Joan, and heard she was round at the back helping 
one Margery with the churning. 

He found ihe chum at last under an elder tree. Joan 
stood near it resting, and Margery was taking her turn 
at the churning, and repeating some words over and over 
again. On approaching near, Arkdale hoard the words, 
which were these : — 

" Come butter, come ! 

Gome batter, oome 1 
Peter's at the garden gate, 
Waiting for a buttered cake, 

Come, butter, oome I" 

"Why, lassies!" exclaimed Arkdale, laughing ; "what 
jargon do you call that?'' 
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"Jargon!" answered Joan, tossing her head; "'tis a 
charm to bring the butter, and no jargon. A woman out 
of Staffordshire told it to my grandmother, and I have 
never known it fail. 'Tis certain to bring the butter if 
yon do but keep on ^saying it till it comes. Is it not, 
Margery ? " 

Margery assented, and went on repeating the charm 
with great energy. 

Joan, in answer to an inquiring and pleading look from 
Arkdale, drew down her long, light sleeves, and accom- 
panied him thoughtfully into the garden. 

That weedy, neglected little wilderness showed signs of 
having had more refined and order-loving owners once 
upon a time. But now the pigs had the run of it, and 
were shaking the flowers irom the rose trees in order to 
enjoy the luxury of scratching themselves against the 
thorns. 

The cocks and hens spent most of the day here, and 
kept up a perpetual cackle of happiness over the wealth 
of seeds, and roots, and insects. 

" When did you finish your spinning last night ?" asked 
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Arkdale, moying the trailing branobes out of Joan's way 
with his stick. 

" Before midnight," answered she. 

" 'Twas time thou didst give over, Joan." 

« And why ? " 

^'Because thou hast managed to spin my heart out of 
me, pretiy one." 

** Gome, now," said Joan tremnlonsly, and standing still 
and plncking a leaf to pieces, '^ I liked yon yesterday for 
yonr honest and plain speaking. The same kind will snit 
me best to-day." 

'^ It snits me, too, Joan," answered Arkdale, ^* though I 
felt honest enough when I spoke just now. However, I 
will be honester still, if it pleases you, and tell you I am 
longing with all my heart to hear from you the dear word 
I was so bold as to make sure of yesterday in speaking to 
the fejpmer. All I have seen of you, Joan Merryweather, 
makes more strong my wish to have you to be my best 
friend and my help through life, and to be the mother of 
my little chUd." 

" Tour child ! " repeated Joan. 
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" Did I not tell you of my boy ? " asked Arkdale, in 
surprise. " Did I not tell yon yesterday I was a widower? " 

'' Nay, that you did not, of a surety/' said Joan, with 
some sharpness. 

** I had no need to keep it from yon, Joan. My poor 
wife has left me the finest boy yon ever saw. I fsaicj I 
see ttile with him on thy knee." ^ 

Joan looked thoughtful. 

'' 'Tis hap-hazard work," said she, '' to be second wife 
to any man." 

"Why?" asked Arkdale. "Sure, Joan, for a man to 
have a blessing and lose it, and suffer for its loss, is the 
way to make him cherish it dearly if 'tis given him again." 

"But is it not the way with all of us," said Joan, "to 
consider that which has gone before better than that which 
we have at the present ? " 

" As for that," answered Arkdale quietly, " my wife is 
an angel in heaven, and I run down her worth for no 
woman living." 

Joan was silent for some time. Soon she looked up, and 
said simply — 



^ 
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^' I have heard my motlier tell that no man could really 
love a second time.'' 

" Thy mother spoke of men who had never seen thee, 
Joan," said Arkdale close to her ear as the path narrowed. 
"But now for the plain speaking, sweetheart, which yon 
like so well. I have given thee enough ; 'tis now thy turn. 
Joan, wilt thee be my wife ? " 

He stood still at her side. 
' Joan's fingers dropped the leaf they had been fretting. 
She stood trembling a little, and musing deeply, with her 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

It was a greater crisis in her life than Arkdale guessed. 
He thought she was weighing her chances of happiness in 
going with him in the balance with her present lonely and 
toilsome safety. 

But Joan had decided all that in her own quick, busy 
brain on the previous night. It was not doubt that agitated 
her now, but rather the certainty that there really stood 
before her the husband decreed to her by heaven ; for she 
and Margery had settled over the chum that morning that 
Arkdale was indeed the man. 
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They were positive they reoognised the same features in 
his fjEbce that a fortune-teller had shown them at the bottom 
of a certain pool, and Margery was confident that Arkdale's 
figure was the yery double to that she had seen following 
her friend one Michaelmas Eve, when Joan had tried the 
spell of throwing hemp-seed over her left shoulder. 

So Joan stood trembling, and glancing with eyes full of 
subdued awe at the surroundings of ^ this long-expected 
moment. 

The blue sky, the position of the snowy morning clouds, 
the colour of the russet apples over Arkdale's head, re- 
mained fixed in her memory in connection with that mo- 
ment all her life. 

There were times in after years when the very crowing 
of the cocks at early morning made her writhe upon her 
bed and gnash her teeth at memory whose poisoned sweet- 
ness had entered even so homely a sound as that — ^times, 
too, when a mellow, hazy morning, with dew hanging about 
it as late as the dew hung about it this September morning, 
made her sad and suspicious of the day's issues. 

But now all these things seemed but angles of change, 
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loYOy and happiness ; of wakening from dull sleep to deli- 
dous life. 

"Joan," said Arkdale, believing her to be struggling with 
her doubt, " if yon trnst me, by God's grace I will cherish 
yon and make yon a happy woman." 

He spoke earnestly, thongh the moment had not snch 
solenmity for him as it had for Joan. He looked on the 
affair as an important stroke of business, the pleasantness 
of which was rapidly increasing upon him. 

There was half a smile on his fiance as he bent down to 
her with extended hands and said — 

" Come, sweetheart, yea or nay ?" 

Joan pnt her hands in his and looked np, and the tears* 
and passion on her face surprised Arkdale, and filled him 
with a strange and joyful emotion. 

" Then I hold mine own," he said, taking Joan to his 
heart. 

And Joan looked up and smiled, and Arkdale kissed her 
in great wonder and happiness at the love he saw in her 
eyes. 

" Sweetheart^" said he, " folks should not think of trouble 
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and woe only when they say, *Who knoweth what to- 
morrow may bring forth ? ' for this time yesterday I had 
not even dreamt of thee." 

During breakfast Farmer Bristow proposed that Joan 
should take advantage of an opportunity offered by one 
of his wagons going to the Cambridge market on the 
following day, to pay a visit with Arkdale to an old 
grand-aunt of Joan's, who lived in that town. 

'' 'Tis what I should have liked of all things," said 
Arkdale ; " but I am obliged to set out early to-morrow 
morning for Harwich, where I have some particular 
business." 

" WoU, never turn thy back on business, lad. But I 
am a fool to teach a scholard his A B G," said the farmer, 
with a grin. 

So the next morning, when the roads were soft after the 
night's storm, Humphrey Arkdale set out for EUirwich. 

Down a Lancashire road, bright with October yellow, 
there rattled merrily, 'midst clashing of loose chains and 
jingle of bells, a miller's van. The curtains were looped 
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back at the 'front and* rear, and thns left a double oval 
frame, whicli filled witli harvest pictiuces, mellow and warm, 
and changing incessantly, as the van sped on. k 

The front figures in the picture — the inmates of the van 
—of course remained the same ; and these were, the red^ 
haired miller himself, who drove, sitting sideways and 
■winking his powdered eyelashes in the sun; a young 
-woman, blue-eyed and sunburnt, sitting on a heap of sacks 
aaid looking onwards in an idle reverie, with her snowy 
teeth half buried in a scarlet streaked apple ; and lastly a 
lazy fellow, stretched at full length at the bottom of the 
van, with his head on her knees. 

With these two in the foreground, the picture through 
the curtains of the van was always pleasant, whether it had 
lor a background a hill of ^taoding sheaves, touched with 

ft 

the fire of the sunset,. or clump of oaks reddening to gold, 
or cottage with a lithe, bold-eyed girl clinging to its eaves, 
and, heedless of her mother's shaking fist, plucking and 
flinging down the ripe grapes to the children swarming 
round the gate. 

The chains clattered, the curtains flapped in the mellow 
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breeze, the great horses shook their'great manes and showed 
their great bright shoes with a good will ; sometimes the 
miller sang, and sometimes the girl, and sometimes they 
aU three sang together, and were assisted in their choms 
by a tramp at the tail-board, who, to escape the miller's 
whip, should have held his peace. 

But mirth is contagions, and that merry, noisy van in- 
fected all the roads with it, from the ragged children glean- 
ing the fields, who shaded their eyes with their handfnl of 
com, and stared and shouted after it, to the yery dust that 
whirled behind it, round and round and over and over, as 
if every grain were inspired with boisterous life. 

Suddenly the girl stopped in the midst of the old song, 
" The Cruelty of Barbara Allen," which had sent the lazy 
fellow whose head lay on her knee h&i asleep. She stopped ; 
and with her lips still apart, as when the song flowed 
through them, and with kindling eyes, touched the miller's 
arm, and pointed to where stood against the horizon, like 
a grey, uneven fringe, a cluster of house-roofs. 

"Master," said she, to the miller, "you told me 'twas 
the next town we should see, but — ^but is tlmt " 
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" Ay, Bolton, sxire," said the miller. 

^* It 18 f " cried the girl ; and at the same time her hand, 
which was held by her sleepy companion, clasped his so 
tightly that he woke, turned his head, and looked up at 
her. She was looking right on, her eyes growing tearful, 
her Kpsbeguming to quiver. 

" Why, Joan, what is to do ? What dosta see ? " asked 
he, in tender surprise. 

"My home, sweetheart, my home," she said; and the 
gathered tears ran down, and she smiled upon him with 
all the sweetness that had been deepening and mellow- 
ing in her face, like the colour on the com, the bloom 
upon the fruit, all their long journey through. 

The rich brown face on her knee looked troubled for an 
instant, then the great limbs were drawn up, and, sitting 
beside her on the sacks, the young man put an arm round 
her, and would haye taken her hand, but that both her 
hands were clasped, while her face bent over them. Soon 
she looked up and took his hand. 

"Do you know, Humphrey," said she, "they have a 
custom in that part my mother came from, that I never 
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lieard of elsewhere, and jet I can bat think it good ? 'Tis 
that a wife, at first sight of her new home, shonld kneel 
and ask a blessing on it, and on her ingoing. Dear heart ! 
sach hare I now done. Will yon not say, ^ Amen ' to my 
prayer ? " . 

" God bless thee, lass ! FU say Amen to that. I woidd 
to the other, too, but that it rather goes against a strong 
fellow like me to acknowledge yon sorry hole as a home at 
all. To me, my Joan, 'tis but a workshop wherein I am 
making the foundations of that home I have told thee of; 
and, indeed, I wonld have thee ask blessings npon that, 
and look on this bnt as a sort of iarrying-place on the 
road, for only as such dare I ask thy patience with it a 
little wiiile." 

J<nn shook her head, and looked on with a yearning 
smile to the housetops coming near. 

" Ah ! " she said, " it will never be with any other as 
with this. In 'this I shall know if I am to be happy or 
miserable all my life long. In * yon sorry hole,* as you 
call it, shall I have for the first time the happiness I haye 
so often longed for, of saying * This is mine.' Now, Hum- 
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phrey, tell me for the present of this home, where to-night 
I shall sit down with you and your child, and be happier 

4 

thah r have ever been in my life ; teU me of this and no 
other, for, I am like Lubin Qrimthome's bride. Do yon 
know how the song goes?". ^And she sang, in a low 
voice: — . * 

\ " * An' there, where she had come a bride, 
, Wi' heart sae leal and lovin', 
She prayed she might till death abide, 
An' know nor change nor rovin'.* " 



It chanced that the miller Imew Joan's song, which, 
indeed, belonged rather to his part of the country than to 
hers, and, while Humphrey whispered, " God forbid, lass, 
thee shouldst abide there long," the*miller, taking up the 
song' at the last yerse, droned out; in a deep, sonorous 
voice. 



'> 
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« < Alack, the bride, the bonny bride. 
That death should be her dowry ; 
She roved no more till forth they bore 
The fairest corse in Gowrie I ' " • 

Joan, always on the look-out for omens and portents, 
shivered, but laughed merrily when Humphrey said, — 



^ 
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" Gome, come, Mr. Miller, prithee give ub a livelier ditiy, 
or folks will swear we are from a bnrial." 

The miller, in return for the rebnflf, made Joan nncom- 
fortable by throwing ominous glances at her baggage, 
which occupied a good part of the van. 

**^ We must have our wits about us, for I am certain he 
means to ask more than we bargained for," whispered she. 

" Well, take it all in all, it has been a cheap journey for 
me, sweetheart," answered Arkdale, ''and I cannot but 
feel a little rueful that it will so soon come to an end." 

And then. they sat quiet, hand in hand, thinking, Ark- 
dale regretfully, of the long, happy journey ; Joan of that 
journey's end. 

The journey, indeed, had been one of unbroken pleasure. 
No coachdriver or wagoner had overcharged them or 
maltreated Joan's baggage, now safely packed in the van 
of the Bolton miller. It is true, they were both so well 
pleased with each stage of their journey that they would 
hardly have considered any price within their means too 
dear to pay for it. Joan was as delighted with aU she saw 
as a woman who had scarcely before set foot out of her 
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own country well conld be; and Arkdale had so much 
pleasure in her delight and wonder, as to be constantly 
going ont of his way to show her snch famous places as 
they might be passing near to. 

At Huntingdon he had taken her to see the birthplace of 
Cromwell. They stayed at Oakham, in the midst of the 
lovely yalley of Catmose, for half a day, and Joan thought 
she had neyer seen such harvest fields. They tasted the 
renowned Nottingham ale, visited the cayes at Matlock, 
saw Mary Queen of Scots' prison at Buxton, and enjoyed 
a day's sight-seeing at Manchester, where they were a 
good deal stared at — Joan fancied on account of her 
countrified dress, but it is more probable to have been 
the hale, sunburnt, and comely appearance of the young 
couple that drew on them the attention of the pale-faced 
mechanics and weavers of the great town. 

By day they had warm, dry weather, by night deep 
skies crowded with stars, and below them heavy dews, 
that made the distant valleys like sheets of water. 

Arkdale looked back on these things as a schoolboy 
looks back on a long, delicious holiday as it draws to a 
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close. He thonght of his wedding morning, of Joan, 
looking so bright and sweet in her wedding bravery — 
the gown of French cambric, sprigged with scarlet, he 
had given her, and the scarlet rose wreath he had seen 
•Margery and Joan sitting on the old wall by five in the 
morning to make. He thought of Farmer Bristow's snrly 
generosity, of the kindness of Joan's neighbours, of Joan's 
quiet conquering of her grief at leaving the old home — 
a grief which was only shown at the' latest minute, when, 
with a rush of tears, she suddenly slipped on her knees 
and kissed the old doorstone. 

There had been no weeping, no regretting since; 
nothing but sunshine and buoyant hope and holiday- 
making. Sometimes, indeed, Arkdale thought, with 'a 
little wonder, that she had been over quick in forgetting 
what she had seemed to hold so dear ; but, as the thought 
was flattering to himself, he only loved her the better for 
it, and his content with his hasty bargain, was great. 

But Joan, as the miller's great horses bore her merrily 
into Bolton, knew her own heart better than Arkdale did. 
She knew her love of home had not lessened one whit> but 
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that, instead of lingering behind, it had gone before, to the 
home where Arkdale's little one awaited her, and there 
had clung, with a blind passion that would see no defect 
Axkdale tried to prepare her for. 

She conld not turn her thoughts with any pleasure to 
that home of the fdtnre of which he talked so mnch, and 
which was to possess snch wondrous perfection. With 
such ideas as he had of what a house should be, she could 
not be surprised at the contempt he expressed for that to 
which he was now taking her, and which Joan had no 
doubt was a straight town house, with perhaps as many as 
four windows in the front — ^proper town .winddws, which 
Joan would have rival in brightness all the windows of 
the street. She could see it in her mind's eye quite 
plainly, as she would have it, even to the bit of stone- 
crop on the roof, to guard against lightning. She was 
delighted to think how long it was since any woman had 
meddled there — ^how it was reserved for her to bring 
havoc to order, to wipe the dust from Arkdale's household 
gods, and set them up in freshened beauty. She was 
prepared to touch them with tender reverence, as things 
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an angel's hands had laid down nnwillingly, for it pleased 
her now to think the former mistress of that house an 
angel. Since Arkdale would not own her less worthy 
than Joan, Joan wonld have her something infinitely 
beyond all women. 

It was now dark. The horses fell into a slow, heayy 
walk; the miller tngged, and swore, and glanced yin- 
dictiyely at Joan's baggage. Now and then a light from 
a solitary honse wonld flicker across the road. 

Joan, with her arm clasped in Arkdale's, peered oat at 
the front of the van with impatient, longing eyes. 

'^ How strange ! " said she. '' This is the first starless 
night we have had since we set forth." 

" It matters little," answered Arkdale ; " we are within 
a stone's throw of home." 

'^And onr fireside will only seem the brighter," said 
Joan softly. 

As they came into the town with great noise and ado, 
many persons ran oat of their hooses and beset the miller 
with questions concerning parcels or messages with which 
he had been entrusted ; and, as he often had to stop in the 
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flare of some shop liglit, Arkdale was soon recognised by 
innumerable friends and neighbours, some of whom would 
ran along by the van and shout out scraps of news in a 
dialect with which Joan was completely puzzled. 

She drew away from Arkdale's side, whilst he leant 
forwards, shaking hands and exchanging hearty greetings 
all the way. - 

The news of his wedding had been carried into Bolton 
by a Manchester weaver, and Joan could see many an 
inquisitiYe face trying to look past Arkdale's broad 
shoulders into the van, and could hear many a sly inquiry 
as to what he had brought from the fair. 

Arkdale parried these questions by asking qnestionB 
himself. Had Jenkyns — Arkdale's apprentice — given 
satisfaction in his absence ? And had he still the honour 
of being the cheapest barber in Bolton? and of serving 
the most respected of its townspeople ? 

Before he could be answered he was told that Jenkyns 
had just heard of his arrival, and was flying down the 
street, razor in hand, having left Simon Blutcher, of the 
'* Boyal George," with his beard half ofl* and half on. 

p 
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Then Joan, who was sure this apprentice of Humphrey's 
wonld be a thorn in her side, heard a panting, and saw a 
thin, pale face, with bright eyes and long nntied hair, 
thrust in at the front of the van. 

"Well, Jenkyns," shouted Arkdale, as the van went 
on and Jenkyns ran, "how are you, and how's the boy ? " 

" Oh, ain't he well ! " answered Jenkyns between hiB 
panting. '^And don't he eat; and ain't he as good as 
gold ; and don't he keep the money ! " 

" Does he ? " said Arkdale, in a half-pleased, half-per- 
plexed voice. 

The van was going at a quicker pace now, and no one 
keeping up with it but Jenkyns. 

"Keeps the money, does he?" said Arkdale, taking 
Joan's hand. 

" Just don't he ; and don't he laugh and skirl when he 
hears it arjingling in the box ! " 

" I hope there's plenty there, Jenkyns," cried Arkdale, 

« 

his paternal pride suddenly giving place to business 
anxiety. " What art doing shaking your head ? Do you 
mean to say, sir, business is going badly P " 
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*^01i, ain't it, that's all!" answered Jenkyns, who 
seemed always to make his replies interrogatively. 

'' The dence it is ! " shouted Arkdale, letting go Joan's 
arm and leaning oat anxionsly. 

" Just ain't it ! " said Jenkyns. 

"Then yonVe been mnddhng, or has Pritchard been 
at it again?" cried Arkdale. 

"Been at it!" said Jenkyns, getting more and more 
shrill as he got more and more short of breath. "Ain't 
he been at it!" 

" Has he P " asked Arkdale. 

" Ain't he got a board oat large as life," gasped Jenkyns 
— " * Why go over the way, when you can be shaved here 
for one penny P ' And ain't I a'most learned Dick his 
letters off it, for want of nothing else to do. ' For,' says 
I to the child, 'if it gets yoar father's customers oat of 
ns, well get yoar education out of it.' " 

" A nice expensive education, upon my word," muttered 
Arkdale. 

The van now stopped. Jenkyns disappeared, and, as 
Arkdale was assisting Joan down, came running back to 
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say that Simon Blutcher was going over to Pritchard's, 
with the cloths abont his neck, swearing frightfully. 

" Then yon've lost me the custom of the * Royal George,' 
from landlord to boots/' exclaimed Arkdale, angrily. 
''Joan, lass, I must go after the fellow. G«t thee in 
with Jenkyns. And, Jenkyns, we must bestir ns. Hang 
me if I don't have a board out to-night — ' A clean Bhave 
for a halfpenny.' And yon let it come to Fritchard's 
ears, lad, that if he tries that I'll go to a farthing. Miller, 
do yon help my 'prentice with the baggage, and we'll have 
onr reckoning in half an hour's time at the * George,' over 
a glass at my damage. Now get thee in, sweetheart. I 
trust Jenkyns has it all ship-shape, such as it is, and a 
good supper." 

"Ship-shape! A good supper!" Jenkyns echoed, star- 
ing after his master as he hurried away. " W^ll, master's 
a cool one. Ship-shape, too! Why he knows as the 
chimley fell in o' one side o' the Friday 'fore he went, 
and Dick an' me's bin black with smoke ever since. Ship- 
shape, eh ! and Dick's pulled the bucket o' water I just 
drawed ail over him, and the bantam a-moultin' his fea- 
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tilers all over the place. We're nice nns to be ship-shape, 
we are. Well, mistress, it's no good standin' here. Give 
ns hold of jonr hand, for the steps is ronghish to a 
strange. I fell into the place head-forrads when I first 
come from London. I s'pose master told jer I was from 
London, didn't he ? " 

"No," answered Joan meekly, taking his hand and 
being led by him like a passive child. 

She had a strange f eehng that she was seeing and 
listening, walkiDg and speaking, in a dream. 

The house up to which Jenkyns led her — the dreary 
house, all dark but where the light was flaring from a 
. window in the area — ^looked more like a house in a dream 
than a real house. 

"*Tis a large house," said she, in a whisper, as Jen- 
kyns led her down the steps into the area. 

"Yes, large enough," answered Jenkyns; "but that 
ain't tioihing to us, you know." 

"Oh^" said Joan, dreamily. 

" Of course not ; we only lives in the cellar, you know 
that I s'pose? Now, hold hard, and look out for that 
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twist, COS there's only one step there where there onglit to 
be two. Now, what's the matter ? it's all right ; you're in 
the light n6 w ; what are yer stoppin' for ? " 

« We— live— in— the cellar ? " 

" Why, didn't you know that ? " 

'' No." 

''What! not as master was the subteranum barber?" 
asked Jenkyns, looking quite shocked at her ignorance. 

"No," murmared Joan. 

"Well, here we are now, and there's Dick, a young 
Tark ! Ain't he been and picked the gallon loaf I gave 
him to keep him quiet right in two ! Well, go in and 
make yourself at home, while I see about the baggage. 
And I say" (turning back), "just get things there or 
thereabouts by the time master comes in, will you ? " 

And with this introduction Jenkyns left his master's 
wife alone on the threshold. 

The door was open. Joan stood and looked, and did 
not move a step. Before her was a cellar, lighted by two 
flaring candles placed near the window, that was shut in 
by the area walls. Bound about the window and door the 
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place was famished as a barber's shop, and wigs, brushes, 
combs, soap-balls, and cloths were strewed over chairs, 
floor, and table. The far end of the cellar, where a fire 
burnt gloomily, was fitted up with a rude attempt at 
^domestic comfort. There was a table, a couple of broken 
wooden chairs, and a swing book-shelf, full of books. 

Joan saw something shining on the floor before the fire. 
It was the contents of the bucket Jenkyns had just taken 
in, and in the midst of the pool, with his little night-shirt 
rolled np round his neck, sat a child like an i^£uit Her- 
cules, with large, dimpled limbs, and glittering hair. He 
was leaning against the overturned bucket, and was smil- 
ing, with eyes full of love, at a wretched, ragged-looking 
hen, who had gone to roost on a chair-rail near him, and 
with outstretched hand and soft, cooing voice, the child 
was trying to lure it into his bath. This was Humphrey 
Arkdale's son and heir. 

While his step-mother stood looking at him, there came 
a puff of black smoke down the chimney and hid hiTn ; 
and when it cleared away and she saw him again, he was 
taking his arms from before his face, and gazing up at the 
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chimney shadows with mock awe, while he said, in a voice 
of the freshest, clearest music Joan had ever heard — 

" Bop, boggarts ! Boo!" 

The beanty of the child, his fearlessness at being alone 
in this strange place, made Joan more than ever snre she 
was nnder the inflnence of a dream. She seemed to feel 
herself moving to and fro with the jolting of the van; to 
feel Arkdale's arm round her, and to be sure his voice 
would soon awaken her and dispel that hideous picture — 
that wretched den-like chamber, the black walls, the flaring 
light, and the shadows that seemed to beckon her and give 
her mocking welcomes. 

While she stood thus there came the miller and Jenkjns, 
blundering down the steps with her spinning-wheel. At 
that she put her hands up to her eyes, and said shud- 
deringly, — 

" *Tis getting too real. Let me wake — ^let me wake ! " 

At that moment the sound she had longed for met her 
ear. She heard Arkdale's voice saying, — 

" Gently, miller. Mind, Jenkyns, mind ; we shall have 
the mistress about our ears." 
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Then, when she bad heard his voice, and it did not wake 

her to the van and the green roads — ^when she had heard 

it, and fonnd herself still there on the threshold of that 

place — she knew that all was iadeed real, and no dream ; 

she had come home. 

The cheery Toices and steps came nearer. There was 
no room to step aside. Joan shivered, and fled in. She 
had seen a door open at the far end of the cellar. She 
went to the door ; entered, and closed it, and in the dark- 
ness found a low bed, on which she sat down. The room 
was cold. She sat and shivered, as if chilled to the very 
heart. 

Joan was not imaginative. She was not used to pictnre 
to herself what a place or person nnseen might be like. 
Ab a role, nnseen things had no place in her mind. She 
was not nsed to wonder about them. Yet she was a 
thoughtful woman ; but her thoughts dwelt only on 
what was certain. Not narrow-minded, for many great 
things were certain to her, and made ample food for both 
sweet and bitter reflection. The sufierings of the poor, 
love, death, Qod-^all these were certainties to Joan. Her 
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mother liad been a deeply religious woman, and had given 
Joan a better heritage than simple faith in God — for, from 
her earliest years, Joan thought she knew there was a 
God; that the knowledge — not the faith, bat the actual 
knowledge — ^had been bom with her. She believed every 
one must be the same as herself, and had no pity for those 
who fell in darkness of soul. To her all sin was infamous, 
and virtue was only sense. 

But when into this matter-of-fact mind an impression of 
an unseen thing was once received, it was accepted as a 
sort of divine vision of the truth. As such Joan accepted 
the idea of Arkdale's home — the idea which his sunny, 
genial nature had forced into her mind, in spite of all he 
said in its dispraise ; and now, as she sat alone in the dark- 
ness and squalor of hei: little bedchamber, with the picture 
of that outer chamber in her mind, the parting with her 
cherished idea cost her a pain as great aa parting with a 
real thing could have done. She could not accuse Ark- 
dale of deception, yet she felt a passionate resentment 
against him, that made her look up with flashing eyes 
every time his footsteps passed near the door. 
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At last, af%)er mncli noise and talking and langhter, the 
departnre of the miller, and the barring of the onter door, 
the door of the little room where Joan sat opened, and 
Arkdale stood before her. He had come to bring her his 
boj, and he stood before her, holding a light that showed 
the child's great sleepy eyes, flashing at her Hke diamonds. 

" Joan," said he, in those low, rich tones that seemed to 
come from depths Joan had not yet fathomed — "Joan," 
said he, '^ in giving thee this little one, I feel most as a 
mother feels when giving her first-bom into her husband's 
arms. I have bought him dear ; I have bought him with a 
life more precious to me than mine own ; yet, sweetheart, 
if thee wilt take him to thyself, and he can make amends 
to thee for the poverty and shortcomings of his dad, I am 
blest indeed in having him to give." 

Joan had looked forward to this receiving of Arkdale's 
little child as one of the greatest events of her life. When 
she looked oil the child's beauty, and into Arkdale's proud, 
fond eyes, the thought of what this moment might have 
been to both came over her, and made her heart ache as if 
it would burst. 
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She got np ; Arkdale mored as if to place the cliild in 
lier arms. Joan half extended tbem, then let them faXL 
Tender longing and bitter disappointment clashed in her 
bosom, and wmng from her a cry — a sudden, shrill cry. 

Arkdale's very lips whitened ; he looked ronnd fearfully 
at the little bed. The last time such a cry had been heard 
in this room it had been a death cry. 

Joan saw his look, guessed his thought, and leaned her 
head against the door, to which she had gone, faint with 
shame. 

" Good God ! Joan, was that you ? " he said hoarsely. 

" Forgive me ; I did not mean — ^I could not help it — ^I 
am ill— ill." 

" lU ! In truth thou art. I see it." 

In an instant little Dick was thrown on the bed, and his 
father's arm round Joan. Yet in that instant the truth 
had flashed into Arkdale's mind. 

^* Joan, Joan ! I see how it is with thee. Fool that I 
was, I sent thee in alone with that jabber-jaw Jenkyns. 
Thou'rt shocked at the place — ^heartbroken. My poor 
lass ! what shall I do ? " 
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Joan tnnied her head away. She felt as if all the kind- 
ness he conld show her wonld not make np for the bitter 
heartache the sight of the place gave her. 

'* I did prepare thee, my Joan, all thee woiddst let me, 
£or what thee wast to see, did I not P " asked he. 

"Tes," said Joan, in a dry, bitter voice. "*Twas I 
who was the cheat." 

She put his arm from her, and tnmed away her head 
with a look of stabbom pain. He gazed at her with eyes 
full of distress aad perplexity. 

" Thee knowst, sweetheart," said he, " I couldna jonmey 
haJ6k when I had won thee to make ready another home ; 
bat thee knowst, too, I will labour hard till I see thee in a 
home worthy of thee. I trust that will be at no such dis- 
tant day ; and I do pray you to comfort yourself during 
our short sojourn here with looking forward to that homo 
which shall be such a home as '* 

" What ! " said Joan, interrupting him suddenly, and in 
a sharp, low tone, '' look forward again to what is not ? 
Never, Hunjphrey Arkdale — never. I can bear the natural 
troubles of life as they are sent me as well as most o' the 
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world, bat disappointment I cannot bear — it kills me. 
Disappointment I mil not risk." 

''Thou*rt ill, my Joan; we will talk of these things 
another time/' Arkdale said gently. ''For the present, 
tell me that thee dost not blame me — ^that thon art not 
disappointed in thine hnsband as in thine home." 

Joan knew her disappointment and wretchedness wonld 
rest long npon her, and, for the moment, she felt too bitter 
in heart to give comfort to Arkdale while she mnst still 
keep miserable ; so she said, as if an evil spirit moved her 
tongue, — 

" My home was all in all to me." 

Arkdale looked at her for a moment or two in silence. 
Then he drew a deep breath, and said, slowly and hesita- 
tingly, as if every word had terrible meaning for him, — 

** Did Joan Merryweather marry me for — a home ? " 

Joan held her breath. She remembered how solemn a 
moment it had seemed to her when she gave him her troth 
that morning in the ruined garden— ^how far from her any 
thought but love had been. Her heart cried to her to 
throw herself at his feet and tell him this ; but Joan was a 
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woman who could not suffer without having a passionate 
thirst to have those nearest and dearest to her suffer with 
her. She knew she must suffer for some time before her 
disappointment wore away. Why should Humphrey be 
made glad? 

"Did Joan Merryweather marry me for — a home?" 
said he. 

And Joan, after a fierce struggle with herself, answered 
— **For what else should she marry you — you, a 
straaiger ? " , 

Arkdale remained looking on the floor in silence. It 
seemed to Joan he stood there many minutes ; perhaps it 
was but one. Then he went quietly to the door. Dick 
called after him. Arkdale turned back, took the child up, 
and carried him out with him. 

Joan tottered to the door, and fell on her knees by it, 
sh alriTig all over with great, silent sobs. There was a wide 
crack in the middle of the door, through which she saw the 
firelight. Her eyes sought this, and she saw Arkdale 
standing by the chimney-place, with his child in his arms 
and his back towards her. Presently Jenkyns came with 
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a spoon to stir Dick's porridge that was boiling on the 
fire. 

" Jenkyns," said Arkdale, and Joan took away her eyes 
and put a burning ear to the crack. 

" Ay ? " answered Jenkjns. 

*' What dost think of thy mistress, Jenkyns? " 

** She ain't give me mnch time to think of any think," 
replied the 'prentice, *' what with the place being flooded, 
and her not putting her hands to nothink." 

« Dost think her fair ? " 

<* 'Andsome is as 'andsome does," said Jenkyns. 

*^Hark je, my lad," said his master. ''I hare made 
much of you, a^d let yon go on pretiy well as yon like. 
Seeing that all yonr kin have died off since yon have been 
in my service, I have been more of a father than a master 
to you; but I tell you plainly, lad, if yon do not use a civil 
tongue to yonr mistreeis, and serve her diligently in all yon 
can, I will give yon such a drubbing as yon won't forget 
this side o' Christmas. So look to it. Poor soul, poor 
soul, away from all she cares for ! Coming away with a 
stranger for the sake of a home, and finding this ! " 
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As Jeokyna took away the boy to feed him, his master 
sat down on the chimney seat, and buried his &ce in his 
hands. 

" Thee'lt mind what I say to thee, Jenkyns P " he said 
presently. 

" Yes," answered Jenkyns. " I don't want my bones 
broke for no woman." 

"But thee'lt serve her for love, lad, and not for 
fear?" 

" Whichever yon likes to call it, master^" said Jenkyns ; 
" love or fear — fear o' your drubbiDg or love o' my bones ; 
it comes to much about the same thing. Will madam take 
hep supper?" 

'' Ay, lad, well thought of ; she must be faint for want. 
We have not broken our fest since morning. Give me 
that porringer." 

"Nay, that's yours," said Jenkyns gruffly. 

^^ Qiye it me, I say ; and Dick shall come and help to 
carry it." 

" Not 'fore he's had his own," averred Jenkyns, who had 
no notion of. any human creature being served before his 

a 
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two masters. '^He's only jest this moment got off ihe 
wilence of his hmigor, and begun to eat for pleasure.-' 

So Arkdale took the^late, and went alone to the room 
where Joan was. 

She had risen to her feet, and he found her standing jnst 
within the door, very pale, and breathing quickly. 

" I have brought thee thy supper, Joan. Art not sore in 
need of it ? " 

Joan looked at it with great wistful eyes. 

Was this the meal — ^the first meal at home — ^the sort of 
holy consecration feast she had in her thoughts prepared 
so many times so deftly, so lovingly? Was this it? — 
brought to her in her chamber, like a prisoner's dole to his 
cell? 

She looked at it, and at Arkdale*s kind, grieved fietce, 
and burst out crying. 

" Come, Joan," said Arkdale, in the voice of one almost 
broken-hearted, " *tis a poor supper, but better food for 
thee than thy tears. Eat, lass, and may Ood give thee 
patience in thy cruel disappointment. He knows I feel 
for thee." 
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*' Take it aimj ; I cannot eat." 

" Then lay thee down and rest, and maybe thee'll take 
it in a little whQe." 

« 

^ I cannot rest ; I cannot eat. Oh, let me breathe one 
breath ont of this place, or I shall die." 

The shrill wail in which she spoke made Jenkyns rise to 
his feet and stare round with face aghast. 

" Joan, listen to me," said Arkdale. " This place, 
such as it is, is your husband's home. I am ashamed 
of it, grieved to bring you into it, sorely grieved to 
see your sorrow at it ! yet let me tell you that, as 
honest labour is done here, and honest bread is broken, 
the air is good enough for you or any woman living 
to breathe." 

" One throve so well upon it, did she no<^?" said Joan, 
with terrible quietness. 

He answered not a word, but went away, and left her 
alone. 

He sent Jenkyns away to his bed at the cobbler's 
hard by, bolted and barred the place, then sat down by 
the fire with Dick in his arms. 
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" My boy," Joan heard him say, " tliou'rfc more precioiis 
to me than I thought." 

And thns passed the first night of Joan's entrance 
into Humphrey Arkdale's household. 

'' Hush, Jenkyns ! I trust thy mistress sleeps. See and 
make a fire, and have breakfiEudi ready; but step softly, lad, 
if thee canst." 

^' Step softly ! " repeated Jenkyns, staring at his master 
as he took off his cap, and put back his long, lank hair. 
" Why, master, you don't mean it — a woman in the place, 
and you working without a fire, and never broke your 
fast this time o' day! Wait till I get the windw-bar 
down, I'll rouse the idle hussey." 

"You'll do just as you're told, my boy. Hold your 
tongue, and make the fire." 

As Arkdale, as i^ accidentally, fingered a certain strap, 
with which the shoulders of Jenkyns had more than once 
made warm acquaintance, the 'prentice only hung his head, 
muttering, as he took off and folded up his clean blue and 
white checked apron — 
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''And there's Dick, too. Who's to make hia break- 
fest?" 

" Who made it before, booby ? " 

"Who?" echoed Jenkyns, looking round as he sank 
on his knees before the fireplace. '' D'ye s'pose there's a 
yonng gal or a widder in this town that ain't been here in 
her tnm while you've been gone, with something or other 
for Dick ? Was there ever a morning I opened the door 
without finding somebody waiting with a smokin' hot 
pipkin o' new milk or a gallipot o' gruel, and askin' so 
kindly to be allowed to feed him as you'd a-thought he 
was the son and heir of the Lord Mayor, and so pleasant 
to me, too, Tdth alwis a ' Qood momin' to ye, Jenkyns,' 
an* * Any news o' your master, Jenkyns ?' an' * You'll tell 
him, Jenkyns, how aggrieved I was I couldn't do no 
more for the sweet lamb,' eh? But the tale's changed 
now, master, since you brought madam home yesterday — 
nothing but black looks as I come along this mornin' ; an' 
I reckon poor Dick may sing for his supper or whistle 
for his breakfast now." 
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seemed to be radiating from him rather than shining down 
on him, so bright and lovely was the child in his morning 
freshness and sweet health. His eyes were gazing np at 
his father, who, from time to time, in spite of his sadness, 
glanced down, and exchanged with Dick looks of laughing 
idolatry. That sadness Dick regarded only as a bit of 
deep fan to make him langh, and tried all he conld to show 
his father his appreciation of it by pnffing oat his cheeks, 
blowing bubbles with his month, throwing himself on his 
back, and pointing delightedly with his rosy, dimpled foot 
at the nnnsnal lines in poor Humphrey's face. Fun had 
always been the order of the day with these two ; and 
neither of them being able to make themselves understood 
by words, they expressed their adoration for each other by 
laughter — ^not necessarily audible laughter, though there 
was plenty of that, but a silent laughter of the eye and 
lip, well xmderstood by both. 

^ Dick's merry noises, the crackling of the logs, and the 
clatter of the old and cracked utensils Jenkyns was setting 
on the breakfast-table, were the sounds which awakened 
Joan. 
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She woke happily, with a smile on her face and Ark- 
dale's name on her lip. She thought they were at the 
inn where they had stayed the previons night, with the 
last stage of their jonmey before them: but her bright^ 
refreshed eyes falling on a child's shoe and a child's 
toy, she recollected all. The name breathed in tender- 
ness was repeated in agony, with her lips bnried in the 
pillow. 

" Humphrey— oh, sweetheart ! what has come between 
us?" 

Her next feeling, as she lay listening, was jealousy — 
jealousy of poor Jenkyns. 

''The meddling fool!" she sobbed, as she rose, and 
began to dress indignantly. '' How dare he touch my 
things ? I would I had waked sooner." 

She dressed herself with as much care as if it had been 
Sunday or fair-day at home. She looked wondrous well 
— ^her neckerchief was like snow, her hair like nothing 
in the world but the loveliest flaxen hair. The little glass 
in Arkdale's cellar reflected a face infinitely more fair than 
the little Cam had shown him that September evening; 
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for tibe last few weeks of happiness, idleness, and road- 
side fare had wonderfully enriched Joan's small share 
of beanty, giving it that softness, colonr, and repose 
it had always needed. 

Jenkyns was jast pausing with a cnp in his hand, 
considering in his own mind whether his mistress 
deserved her cap setting for her or not, when the door 
opened, and she made her appearance. 

Jenkyns was so startled, he dropped the cnp, and it 
broke to pieces. He had never really seen his mistress 
before, and was sufficiently struck by her appearance to 
stand still, as he had been standing, on his awkwaard toes, 
with his tongue in his cheek. Joan did not allow him 
much time for looking at her. 

'^ How is this ?" demanded she, advancing imperionsly. 
** Has your master nothing for you to do, but he must 
needs set you a-meddling in my matters P Prithee, must 
the few things I ha/ve for use be smashed by a clumsy lout 
like you P" 

*^ Prithee," answered Jenkyns, recovering his tongue 
and his heels at the same time, ^'must my master go 
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without his breakfast when it pleases yonr ladyship to 

" I think yonr master would be better employed in giv- 
ing yon a sonnd drubbing for your insolence than sitting 
there working in the cold before he's had bit or sup/' said 
Joan, trying to specJc in an unconcerned voice, but grow- 
ing tremulous towards the end of her sentence. 

Arkdale had not yet looked up, or taken any notice of 
her presence. That slight quiver of her voice touched him, 
and he turned his head with the intention of saying some- 
thing kind ; but when he saw her standing in the firelight, 
looking so fair and fresh both in gear and face, the water 
lose to his eyes, and he said nothing. 

Jeokyns, keeping at a safe distance &om his master, 
seized a wig and stand, and began to comb, darting con- 
temptuous glances at his mistress, who feigned not to see 
tliem as she swept off dU his preparations for breakfast, 
*^d began to lay the table afresh. 

Now aAd then she would ask Jenkyns if they had such 
*^^Jsuch an article, and the jealous 'prentice began to 
^^ect she took a savage pleasure in always receiving 
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an answer in the negative, as if the poverty of the place 
was beginning to prove a pleasant sort of foil to her 
qnickness and ingenuity. 

Yet, whenever Arkdale, to whom each question and 
answer gave a pang, glanced towards Joan, her movements 
and face assnmed an air of sharp resignation. 

" Where's the linen kept P " demanded she of Jenkyns. 

"Linin. What do yon want with linin at break&st- 
time ?** said Jenkyns, prevaricating in order to spare his 
master's feelings. 

"I want a tablecloth,*' 

" Why, you jest pitched it in the comer." 

" I want a clean one." 

" Well, you'll have it when you wash that, I s'pose." 

Here Joan got out one of her own home-spun cloths, 
shining like satin, and spread it on the table. 

'' Aggrevatin' hussy 1 " muttered Jenkyns to himself. 

" How is this, sir P I can't find more than one spoon ! '* 

" Don't s'pose you could if you was to hunt till next 
St. Swithin's." 

" This coffee-pot runs." 
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" You shouldn't arscraped the black off, then. You 
might a-seen it was left on for a pnrpose." 

** Are there but two of these yellow cups ?" 

** An' if there was three, d'y s'pose I should drink out 
o' the same sort as master P" 

Dick, clasping his father's leg with both arms, peeped 
shyly round at his fair stepmother and Jenkyns, and 
from time to time lifted his eyes to Humphrey's face with 
a half-grave, half-comical look, which seemed to ask, *' Is 
this also fun ?" but his father's face left him still dubious. 

"Will you take your breakfast?" said Joan, at last. 
" 'Tis ready." 

Arkdale rose, and after standing to warm his hands at 
the fire, sat down, and took Dick on his knee." 

When Joan saw this, she thought of his words on the 
night before, and was seized with jealousy. 

" I will feed the child," said she sharply, " when we 
have finished." 

Arkdale gently put him down, and Dick looked back at 
him archly, but tearfully, as if he thought the " fan " were 
going almost too far. 
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Jenkyns, who had taken the seat disdainfall j pointed ont 
to him by his mistress, got up, took Dick in his arms, and 
went and sat in the shop. 

^' Come to jonr breakfast," said Joan, " and put that 
child down." 

Jenkyns sho;wed no signs of obeying. 
. " 1*11 help yon, my lad, in a minnte," said his master 
rising ; ^' and if yon don't mind your mistress next time 
she speaks to yon, yon and I'll have a little talk ontside. 
Come, now, stir! Put the boy down, and come to the 
table." 

" Master," answered Jenkyns, getting his back against 
the wall where the strap hnng, " I'm very sorry, I am," 
and he began to blnbber 5 ** but ever since Dick was bom, 
I've never tonched bit nor snp 'fore he was served, and I 
never will." 

Arkdale knew that this role of Jenkyns' had not becB 
one of mere politeness, as there had been times when, 
if the 'prentice had satisfied his hnnger first, Dick wonld 
have come bnt poorly off. He hardly knew how to 
pnnish the young man for his devotion to Dick, yet he 
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felt Joan was ezpectmg such open rebellion to be met 
mth very sharp pnnishment. While, he hesitated, she 
said, gently — 

" Well, well, bring him with you, Jenkyns, if you think 
he is hungry, as perhaps he may be, since I was late this 
morning." 

So Jenkyns sat down with Dick on his knee, looking 
happy, but abashed and deferential. 

All break&st-time Joan was frigidly silent. Arkdale 

bad a few questions to put to Jenkyns, or not a word had 

been spoken. 

* 

When the 'prentice went to his work, and Dick was xmder 

the table at play with the bantam, Arkdale's heart suddenly 

misgave him at the thoughts of beginning the day's work 

under such a state of things ; and just as he was leaving the 

fireside, he turned back and stood still. 

^' Joan, I thank you for your good patience with Jenkyns, 
and with the many other annoyances you have had to deal 
with this morning. Believe me, I have noticed and suffered 
for aU." 

Joan's eyes looked into the fire with a cold, resigned gaze, 
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that if it did not hide their tears, gave them a different 
meaning. 

'* Bat, of a truth, Joan, thee hast made the place so 
pleasant in spite of all, that thee'lt have me tarrying in- 
stead of hurrying away if thee dosna mind." 

" I have but done my duty, Humphrey, as I trust to Gk)d 
I always may do under aU circumstances." 

** By the mass, my Joan," said Arkdale, with a bitter sigh, 
"if 'tis to be but duty for us to serve one another now, 
what name can we give it come ten or twenty years ?" 

" I have enough to do to look forward to the next few 
hours at present." 

He turned away with a heavy step, and went into the 
shop. 

Poor Jenkyns had a hard morning of it. 

Dick was at play at his father's feet. Joan, when she 
had mended an old clean frock she had found among some 
rubbish, and prepared his bath at the fire, went to fetch 
him. 

Both Humphrey and Jenkyns looked round with a pang 
as she took him up, and carried him off without a smile or 
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a caress, and both listened for Dick's opinion of this nn- 
nsnal treatment. All was qniet, however. 

When Joan had got on the other side of the curtain 
which was drawn across the shop in the day-time, Dick 
Btooped, and looked inqnirrngly in her face. Joan, avoid- 
ing the bright, arch eyes, sat down, and jerked off his 
dothes, flinging each to the far end of the room : and 
Dick, instead of being offended as each little garment was 
tiins disposed of, kicked and crowed with delight. 

Joan's movements became more and more sharp and 
unkind. Dick looked serions — ^pnzzled, and sometimes 
glanced wistfully round at the old cnrtain, but always 
looked back trustingly at Joan. 

He put out his hand to stroke her face. Joan held 
him off. 

" The little fool ! " she said. " How can I love thee 
while thy father loves thee better than me ? " 

She was determined to quarrel with Dick, but Dick 
would not be quarrelled with. 

As she grew more and more angry, Dick grew more 
convinced all was meant for fan. 
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At last, when, after his bath, glowing with Joan's hard 
usage, he sat in his little shirt on her knee, Joan paused a 
moment in her task, and gazed at him. 

She tho(nght him the very loveliest thing her eyes had 
ever seen. 

'* He must always love thee more than me, and I mnst 
always hate thee," she said, in her passionate heart. 

Dick's eye caught the glimmer of her hair; his hand 
snatched at it, and pulled it down about them both like 
a mantle of sunshine. 

Glad of the excuse, Joan slapped the dimpled arm 
smartly, almost violently. - 

The two men heard the sound ; and one, unnoticed by 
Joan, came from the shop, to which her back was turned, 
and stood watching and listening. 

Dick gave one cry, that caught up all his breath, and 
then paused with his mouth wide open and his head 
thrown back. Joan, now full of remorse, drew him to 
her, and kissed the hurt arm, trembling at the thoughts 
of the outcry that would come with his breath. 

Dick's breath did come in good time, and with it, not 
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the expected screams, bnt a peal of fresh, bnbbling laiighter 
while his eyes smiled up at her through their tears, with a 
look thai said, — 

*^ Yon camiot cheat me ; I knew 'twas fun." 

Tears streamed from Joan's eyes. She bent over him 
with a gaze of passionate love and awe. 

'' Thou blessed little phild !" sobbei^she aloud. '' Sure 
ihon did'st share thy mother's heavenly birth ere thou 
wast bom to us, for thou art an angel, and I unworthy 
of serving thee." 

** Nay, Joan ; 'tis we who are unworthy of being served 
by thee," said a sad voice. 

Joan rose up and turned towards Humphrey with the 
child in her arms, half covered with the golden curtain 
he had pulled about them. 

The boy was heavy for her unaccustomed arms, aud 
she put her foot on the rail of the chair, and partly rested 
him on her knee as she stood. 

"Humphrey, I struck your child. Canst forgive 



me. 



"How can I do other than forgive you, my poor 
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lass, when I know yon did it in the sharpness of yonr 
sorrow P" 

" Bnt 'twas a wicked sorrow, Hmnphrey.' 

" 'Twas.of my bringing." 

"No/' 

*' No, Joan P Ay, I remember last night yon said 'twas 
yon had cheated yonrself ; bnt I know that^ had I been 
less blind in my self-conceit, I shonld have rightly nnder- 
stood yonr reason for listening kindly to me, a stranger; 
bnt be that as it may, I tmst to God yon will find comfort 
here in time." 

Joan hnng her head and wept. 

'^ Oh, Joan, I try not to look back, bnt how can I see 
yon and not look back to the time that ended bnt yester- 
day, thongh it seems so long ago P Dost remember, lass, 
what didst think the best colonrs of all the pleasant har- 
vest — ^the wheat and poppy and corncockle a-g^wing to- 
gether P Thy face, my Joan, has canght all three— thy 
eyes the bine o' the corncockle, thy lips the poppy's red, 
and thy hair the ripe wheat's yellow. How, then, can I 
look at thee and not remember how happy we were a- 
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journeying together, and not say to myself, * Sure my 
sweet fellow-traveller loved me and I her'? " 

Here Dick's hand and another's held np the golden cur- 
tain, and Arkdale, stealing in, found himself in a prison of 
shimmering gold and soft arms. 

*^ Sweetheart, when would you think me truest P speak- 
ing yesternight, when I was sick and sore with disappoint- 
ment, and weary with travel, or now, — now that I am no 
longer weary or disappointed? Now that I hold thee and 
Dick in my arms, and feel myself more blessed than any 
woman on the earth P" 

*' If this is being false, Joan, never be true again." 

'' 'Tis being true to tell you I was &lse last night in 
letting you believe I came away with you for any- 
thing but liking for you, Humphrey. I think I loved 
you sooner than you me." 

Humphrey said that was not true, but as pleasant a 
falsehood as he had ever heard. 

Joan laboured all day with a stout and loving heart, and 
chatted and sang cheerily to Dicfc, who now preferred her 
company to that of his father and Jenkyns. She watched 
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Arkdale, at first with anxiety, then with pride, as he threw 
himself into the business of the day — and, as he told Joan, 
a great day's business it was. 

The news of his return had spread, and there came 
harrying to his hnmble shop quite a crowd of persons 
on various errands apart from shaving and hair-dressing. 
About a dozen huge silver watches were received by Joan, 
into the interior, then came a few old clocks, and on in- 
quiring of Jenkyns what these might mean, she was told 
that his master was the only man in town to whom several 
of the tradesmen of Bolton, and, indeed, more than one of 
the neighbouring gentry, would trust the setting right of 
their watches or clocks. 

One person who came mysteriously, requesting to see 
Arkdale alone, was so unceremoniously dispatched, that 
Joan ventured to remonstrate with her husband, telling 
him that Jenkyns had heard from some boys that the 
visitor had arrived in the town in a very neat cart, now 
put up at the " Boyal George." 

'^ Be at ease, my Joan," answered the barber. '' I know 
the fellow ; he has come to bargain with me for the secret 
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of my new hair-dye, which I do not part with to the king's 
own wig-maker yet awhile." 

Then came a country barber on a brown nag, which 
was held at the top of the steps by Jenkyns for full 
half-an-honr, to the great mortification of Arkdale's rival, 
Pritchard. This person merely came to beg for informa- 
tion concerning a certain new invention said to be in 
nse in France — a little lathenng-bmsh to nse instead of 
the hand in shaving, and supposed to be in Arkdale's 
possession. 

" Now, why," asked Joan, as the owner of the brown 
nag bustled out, taking a paper containing all the informa- 
tion he had wanted with him, and leaving something out 
of his stout leathern purse on Arkdale's table — " now, why 
do you satisfy this one more than he who puts up at the 
inn like a gentleman P" 

'^ Put it to my good nature, Joan," answered he, locking 
up the money. 

" Nay," said Joan, " remember I have known what it is 
to bargain with thee." 

" Then, cunning one, put it to my happening to know 
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that a man will be in the town to-morrow with these 
brushes, if he arrive not to-day." 

''Next time I want to sell my hair, I'll go to some 
one else, Dick," said Joan: '^I am scarce a match for 
thy dad ! " 

'^ Yet, for all that, she drove me from twelve to fifteen 
Dick." 

'^ And gave it him for nothing at last, my pretty Dick." 

But all the rest of the day Joan watched him with smil- 
ing satisfaction, saying in her heart — ''After all, in a great 
measure, he is right, whilst I am wrong. Of course, like 
all men, he goes into extremes ; but I truly believe he is 
one to make a fortune. I am not for a Jack of all trades 
myself ; but these are good, solid, profitable talents, which 
he has, that no one can gainsay." 

Joan had said that she would not look forward again, 
and she remained true to her word; but though she kept 
her mind's eyes closed, she could not help feeling the glow 
of a bright future any more than one can help feeling the 
sunshine by shutting one's eyes. 

Sometimes while she was engaged in unpacking and 
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finding places for the varions items of her dowry, she 
would discover that, quite without her leave, her thoughts 
had gone through the cellar ceiling, and begun to fur- 
nish the first fioor. Nay, sometimes, to her indignation, 
she found them in possession of the whole house, which 
bore before it an announcement that ''Humphrey Ark- 
dale was Hairdresser and Glockmaker to his Worship 
the Mayor," instead of the invitation, '' Come to the Sub- 
terranean Barber." 

When it was evening the three sat round the fire— Joan 
at her spinning-wheel, Jenkyns nursing Dick, and Hum- 
phrey enjoying his rest lazily, as it seemed to the others. 

But Joan's busy eye soon detected something more than 
mere enjoyment of rest in the attitude of Humphrey's 
figure. Moving her head a little, so as to see into his fibce> 
she saw that his large, shrewd eyes, which seemed to be 
looking at the chestnuts Dick and Jenkyns were roasting 
in the ashes, were contracted with the expression of a man 
who, while a crowd of thoughts are floating through his 
mind, is trying determinedly to hold and analyse one. 

Joan watched him, thinking to herself joyfully, — 
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'^. Was ever a man's heart so deep in his business P" 

Suddenly he looked up, and said, — 

'' Sweetheart, didst ever nse the spinning-jenny P'' 

Joan looked back at him with amazement, indignation, 
and reproach ; looked, in fact, as she might hare looked 
had he called her honesty into question. 

*' Well," said Arkdale, with a smile, '' why look at me as 
I were mad P Hast used the thing, Joan, or not P" 

** Never ! " answered Joan vehemently 5 " never, Hum- 
phrey, as I hope for God's grace at my dying day." 

For some minutes after, when Arkdale had turned away 
and fiallen into another fit of thoughtfulness, Joan drew 
out her thread with a perplexed and offended look on her 
brow ; but by-and-by she said to herself, — 

'^ Now what folly in me to show such hastiness ! Here 
he spoke to me for the sake of civility, out of his deep 
thought, and I must needs quarrel with his words, as if he 
could pick and choose them, and feign what he did not 
feel. He is not a woman." 

He sat silent so long, that Joan began to grow jealous of 
the very thing she so much commended — business itself. 
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Bending her head so as to catch his eye, she said langh- 

ingly,— 

" Come, a penny for thy thoughts." 

" A penny ! I want a fcwrtune for them, Joan." 

" I'm the more wishful of hearing them." 

" Tell them to thee P" Humphrey looked at her with a 
smile, and taking her busy hands, pushed her wheel away 
and drew her within one arm. " Tell thee my thoughts ? 
Why, as for that, I suppose, lass, I scarce can help myself ; 
and yet I hardly durst." 

"For why?" 

" My Joan, thee'st of a tribe who, did they but knoTy 
what thou wantest to know, were as like to tear thy hus- 
band limb from limb as look at him. Thee didst get thy 
bread by the same trade as the poor mad lasses hereabouts, 
who set their lads to hunt and murder Hargreaves — ^poor 
Hargreaves, of the spinning-jenny, my mention whereof did 
turn thee white. Nay, Joan, be not hurt ; I know well thy 
heart is too tender to have pleasure in such doings ; and I 
know that, for my sake, thee'lt look at these things from 
tlie other side now." 
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Joan did not answer, but, after remaining still and almost 
breathless for a minnte, pnt his arm £rom her, rose, and 
stood by the fire, whose light showed her cheek had lost 
some of its colour. 

"What was that?" said she, taming suddenly upon 
him, with voice and eyes fuU of alarm and entreaty. 
"Not in/y husbomd speaking kindly — ^pityingly, a'most — 
of the wretch who tried to take the bread out o' the 
mouths of us poor girls ? Foot Hargreaves ! did I hear ? 
He has a harder name in our part ! " 

" He has an honoured name in this poor home of mine 
and thine, Joan; and, should he ever set foot in it, will 
be made welcome." 

" If he ever eats bread of mine, may that bread poison 
me," said Joan, all her superstition and passionate love for 
her class aroused. 

"Yet, Joan, thy husband is the worser man of the 
two." 

" As how P Hath he been at any such sorry busi- 
ness?" 

Arkdale remained silent a moment^ with his knee on 
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the ohairy his arms folded, and eyes fixed on the floor. 
Joan's eyes were on his face, with a look of sharp 
suspicion. 

*' Joan," said he, presently, in a measured, patient voice, 
that touched Joan's heart even while it roused her sus- 
picions more and more, ''there are men — men I have 
known and spoken with — ^gifted with minds far-sighted 
and ready speech, who could show you how the very 
thing you so much fear and loathe — you and those I 
have taken you firom amongst — is to be as much for 
your good as for the good of others." 

" Do I want a wise man like you, Humphrey, to tell me 
there are liars and hypocrites in the world P " 

" Such men there are," he said, as if he had not heard 
her, '' and honest and true men. But for myself, Joan, I 
can only tell you that what I do and yet hope to do, I do 
and hope to do from a conviction it is good, and should be 
done ; and, moreover, will be done by those who come afber 
me, if not done by me. This I say, and that I speak truth 
God knows; and this is all I can say in justification of 
myself to you." 
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" Then say out — say ont, Hnmplirey. Do not spare me ! 
Ton are what they call an inventor." 
'* I hope to deserve that name." 



" Oh, I have no donbt yon do abready ! But as to the 
justification yon spoke of — ^may I ask what justified your 
marrying me, a spinner, whose hatred for such doings as 
yours you must well know P " 

"That very foct should give you better thoughts of 
me, Joan. How could I have any intent to injure those 
amongst whom I found a wife so dear and kind of heart 
as thee P " 

Joan stood with her face turned away ; her eyes were on 
the door. She felt just then as terrified and helpless as a 
lamb who finds itself treacherously lured into the home of 
the wolf, by whom her flock has been worried. In those 
days, thieves, executioners, and resurrectionists were 
scarcely thought more vile, by those of Joan's claas and 
calling, than inventors.. Joan knew a girl who had walked 
forty miles to see a woman whose son had thrown a 
cleaver at Hargreaves, and the journey had been spoken 
of ever since as a sort of holy pilgrimage. 
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'* And they will hear, some day, that Joan Merryweather 
is the wife of a man worse than Hargreaves. Oh, how 
have I been cheated ! " 

Tears and fire filled her eyes as she lifted her head and 
looked at her husband. A voice whispered her, '^ Leave 
hiTn — ^be true to thy people ; leave him — defy him ! " But 
all Joan's horror at her position, and all her abhorrence 
of the inventor, could not blind her to the fact of her love 
for the man who stood watching her struggle with firm, 
tender patience. Her face fell into her hands. Both 
things seemed so utterly impossible — to live with an 
inventor ; to leave Arkdale. In the midst of her anguish 
a thought came, which had a magical effecl on her. Her 

cheeks glowed, her eyes became bright and tender, her 
form erect. 

Arkdale saw the change. 

"My Joan," said he, "thy love has outlived this shock. 
I knew it would." 

Joan met him coming, and fell upon his neck, crying, — 

"Ay, love, thou knewest it would, although my heart 
should break." 
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^'Tbat will not be, my Joan — ^thon art too braye a 
woman for heart-breaking ; and I knew it, and scorned to 
deceive thee, as I might have done a poor, weak, hare- 
brained lass." 

" 'Twas hard for me, yon know, Hnmphrey," said Joan, 
lifting her face and looking into his with the sweetest, 
pardon-begging glance ; " but you do forgive me P " 

" I guessed thy heart, and forgave it beforehand." 

" Jenkyns," cried Joan, suddenly, " what were thy eyes' 
made for — ^to look what thou art doing, or to stare at thy 
master ! But come, lad," she added, smiling, and speaking 
in a soft, joyous tone, which made Jenkyns start again, 
"Dick is a burthen, though one of love; but your arms 
are already a'most weary, I should say. Let me lay him 
in his bed, that you may eat your supper in peace." 

** Thee ought to think thyself mighty well off, Jenkyns," 
said Arkdale, as Joan took the child to the inner chamber, 
^* to have so kind a mistress." 

" But I thought myself better off still 'fore I had e'er 
a one," answered bluff Jenkyns. 

" Ungrateful rascal ! " 
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Jenkjns shrngged His slionlders. 

Joan came back with lier scarlet wedding-knot pinned 
on her neckerchief. 

'^Look," said she to her husband, smiling brightly, 
and pointing to it ; then added to Jenkyns, patronisingly, 
''this is my wedding-knot, Jenkyns. I have pnt it on in 
honour of my first snpper at home. We will have the 
pasty I pnt by for to-morrow, and I tell thee, without 
thy master's ieave, thou shalt have something better than 
ale to drink my health in." 

" Thank'ee, missns," said Jenkyns ; " I'm agreeable." 

They had quite a little feast ; and Joan was so gay and 
gentle, and showed such modest, tender coquetry, that 
Arkdale could scarce believe it was the cold, precise Joan 
Merryweather, with whom he had bargained at the fair. 

Now and then, perhaps, a less enraptured observer than 
Arkdale, or a less careless one than Jenkyns, might have 
wondered at the intense eagerness of Joan to look and say 
her best that night. It was as if she had a dangerous 
rival at the table, and love and jealousy were teaching 
her all the arts and witcheries of a finished coquette. 
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When Jenkyns was gone, and the place all closed once 
more, Arkdale said, — 

" Joan, thee hast not seen Dick's uncle jet ; wilt come 
with me now to look in npon him ? " 

" Dick's uncle, Humphrey ? " 

"Ay. Not his good-for-nought uncle Paul, mind yon, 

but the rich old fellow firom whom Dick expects a fortune 
fit for a prince." 

" Now, of a truth you never told me this before," said 
Joan. "You laugh at me, Humphrey. You mea n 
Ah, I know what you mean ! " 

" Well, will you come ? " 

" Yes, if I shall not be afraid. Pray, do you work by 
the hght o' blue fire ? " 

And Joan shivered as she laughed, and locked her hands 
on his arm. 

A heavy wooden bench was placed before an opening 
near the chimney-place, and covered with old carpet to the 
floor. Humphrey moved the bench away, and, entering 
the cobwebbed recess, laid his hand on a rough, ungainly- 
looking thing, and turned to Joan with a smile. 
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Holdii^ her hand to the candle, so as to throw the light 
into the recess, and so as to leave her face in shade, Joan 
looked with much the same loathing as that with which a 
prisoner of war might look upon the arms he is bidden to 
take np against his own countrymen. She thought Ark- 
dale would hear her heart beat while she was trying to 
summon courage and quietness to look up in answer to 
his look, which she felt upon her face. 

At last she raised her eyes, smiled faintly, and nodded. 

" What think you of him ? " asked Arkdale. 

" Since Dick is his heir, I dare not offend him," 
answered she; ^^ otherwise I should say I cannot praise 
his beauty." 

" Well, by the mass, I must own he is not so comely 
as some spinners," said Arkdale, looking at his bright- 
haired wife. 

"What a frightful thing for a woman to have in her 
house-place ! " said Joan. 

" A woman has nothing to do with it ; it is to be worked 
by a horse." 

A horse, good lack ! " and Joan fell into a fit of laugh- 
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ing. " Yonr pardon, dear heart ; but indeed, Humphrey, 
a horse! Fancy thy daughter, shonldst thee ever have 
one, when asked who spun her linen, 'stead of saying, 
with a little pride, as I. can say, *My mother,* must 
needs answer, * *Twas Farmer so-and-so's mare, or 
wall-eyed Dobbin, lying dead now at the knacker's ! ' 
Oh, you would make a woman no woman at aJL A 
horse to spin ! Mercy on us, what next ? " 

" Are you laughing or crying ? " 

" Forgive me, I am trying to do neither." 

" And so art doing both with all thy might. My lass, 
thee'rt weary. I had much to tell thee about my labours 
here, but it shall be aif another time." 

** Ay, at another time," said Joan, wiping her eyes 
with her apron. " Why are you getting it out ?" and she 
shrank back a little, as Humphrey pushed the model £rom 
its comer. 

^' Because I must be up and at it betimes in the morn- 
ing," answered he. " Dick's uncle has been too long 
neglected already. He will be for leaving Dick a beggar 
affcei* all, if he is not properly cared for." 
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" I reckon Dick, and all belonging to him, will be beggars, 
if he is too much cared for. Why, what an ado there is 
li^re, and all to make trumpery weft ! for I have heard 
that none of these things can torn out warp." 

** As yet they have not," said Arkdale ; " but this is for 
weft and warp too, my Joan." 

Joan was silent. Arkdale looked at her and smiled, 
thinking she was incredulous. 

" Thee'rt thinking, if such is to be done, Joan, thy hus- 
band is not the man to do it." 

Joan raised her eyes, grave and tearful, to his fisice, and 
shook her head. 

" I was not thinking that — ^but a sadder thought." 

« What was it, lass ? " 

" That there is less harm in a fooFs folly than a wise 
man's. When he turns his hand to mischief, what ruin 
can he make ! " 

'* My Joan, thy voice is but a whisper of that which I 
shall have howling in my ears in a little time. Forgive me 
if I can hear thee and smile, feeling assured, as I do, that 
I shall presently make thee of one mind with myself." 
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Joan's lips mnrmnred somethiiig inandibly which waa 
not " Amen." 

''Come, now, sweetheart," said Arkdale, taking her 
hands, '' we have learnt to know each other much better 
to-day. I propose we make snch knowledge suffice, and 
try one another no further. If we cannot always exactly 
understand one another, let us take for granted that 
that we do not understand is good, and believe in 
no evil — ^thou of me, or I of thee. My chief thought 
is for thy happiness, my next for Dick's; and all my 
hopes for both are set here," and he laid his hands 
on the machine. " Come, then, thou canst not love 
thy husband and despise his labour. Give me thy 
hand over it, lass. There, now let us trust our love 
may overreach every difficulty that comes betwixt us 
in this life, as our arms reach over this — thy present 
difficulty." 

" Amen," said Joan ; " Amen ! " 

It was two hours after this. The fire was fast dying on 
the barber's hearth, and gave out light by gasps. The 
crickets, like jovial heirs, came noisily taking possession. 
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The barber's fall, strong brealMngs could be Heard throngb 
the closed door. 

Towards the end of tbe second lioiir there was a moment 
when the jubilee on the hearth, was stopped, and the breath- 
ings grew louder. The chamber-door had been opened. 
It was closed again, and a form, bare-footed, golden-haired, 
went past the hearth, and stood before the ungainly thing 
whose huge shadow came and faded and again came and 
f ade^} on the discoloured walL 

Joan's fever-brightened eyes had never closed that night ; 
her heart — whose throbs kept the pale hair that streamed 
down over arm and bosom in gHstening motion— had known 
no minute's rest. Her ears those two long hours had 
heard nothing but the harsh clamour of old women's 
tongues uttering threats of vengeance against such men as 
he who slept beside her. 

She stood still by the machine, looking at it. 

The crickets grew bold at her silence, and chirped loudly 
as before. 

For Joan there was no silence, no solitude. Something 
she saw and heard, which made her stiffen and draw 
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back, and at last, when she had remained thus staring 
at the darkness, her hce suddenly grew white, she flnng 
ont her arms with a cry that died away to a whisper as it 
reached her lips. 

" Nay, nay, good dames, good wenches, I will be true to 
thee! I will be true ! " 

Her eyes wandered from end to end of the dreary cellar, 
and grew less wild as the fire sent a glow over it, and 
for one instant drove off the shadowy crowds. 

Then with a quieter, more intense passion in them, the 
eyes again were turned to the machine. She laid her hand 
on it— her white lips moved silently, and the huge shadow 
of the machine model came and faded, and &ded and came 
on the discoloured wall. 

" Thou art very still ; *tis but thy body here — thy sonl 
lies with him, whispering mischief. My love, so wise, so 
good ! What dost thou with him P He is possessed with 
thee, thou devil, and I will tear thee out ! I will tear thee 
from his heart, I tell thee — or leave thee master there, and 
go away and die ! From this night it is strife imto death 
betwixt us ! " Which shall conquer ? 
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It is a bitter eyening in December, dose upon Christ- 
mas time, and Humphrey Arkdale, his wife, and 'prentice 
sit roimd the cellar fire listening to the waits. 

Humphrey keeps time to the music by jingling some 
halfpence he has ready in his hand for the singers. He 
leans back in his oak elbow-chair, his head thrown to one 
side, his lips repeating softly the words of the carol, while 
his eyes look towards Joan with a light in them, and an 
expression of thankfal, almost ecstatic hope, such as might 
be in the eyes of a belated traveller who, after being beset 
with terrors all the long dark night, begins at last to see 
the dawn. 

Jenkyns, waving the stick with which he is stirring a 
new dye over the fire, turns half round towards his master, 
his pale face beaming with sympathy and exultant pride. 

Joan also smiles as she leans over her work, with hands 
clasped in reverence to the sacred words, but there is 
neither joy nor peace in her smile ; the lips wreathe, and 
there only is the smile. The eyes, downcast, dry, and 
bright, seem at times to have no expression in them but 
one of apathy or heavy stupor. 
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Bat now and then, as a dmnken man goes reeling lunne 
from the *' George/' and gives a derisive shont or groan in 
passing Hnmphrej's door, there flashes something in Joan's 
eyes like lightning over a leaden skj, and her hands clasp 
one another more tightlj. 

Sometimes the shonts or groans are accompanied \fj 
words which make Arkdale's cheek flush* Sometimes it is 
his own name-HEk>metimes the word '* inventor/' coupled 
with some not verj flattering epithets. 

^' Shont awaj, my lads/' he says softly. ^^ By the mass, 
Joan, they make me feel a'most a great man already ! " 

Joan looked up with a cold, wondering glance. 

** Do not jest^ I pray you," said she. 

^' And do not you, Joan," answered Humphrey, " take 
these things so much to heart. 1 shall brave the storm ; 
don't be afraid for me." 

Joan's lips moved slightly, as if mutely and half con* 
temptuously, answering, — 

" For ytm I " 

Then, with an impatient hand, she snatched her work 
up, and stitched with a vehemence that made the sharp 
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dick of her needle audible to Her little stepson in his crib, 
and He smiled at the sound and kissed her cloak that 
ooyered him, for he knew it was his garment she was 
stitching. 

Joan, as if the caress had reached her heart, rose and 
went towards the crib, knelt down, and laid her head 
against it. 

She heard Arkdale go to the door as the waits ceased — 
heard him give them money, and wish them a merry 
Christmas ; then the door closed, and, glancing sharply 
round, Joan saw that Humphrey had gone out. 

Her face turned a shade more pale, and it was evident 
that the contempt she had felt a few moments before as to 
his safety, was replaced by most painful anxiety. 

" Jenkyns," said she, rising and pushing back her hair, 
which Dick's fond httle hand had pulled about her face, 
" surely 'tis scarce safe for your master to go abroad to- 
night; he's best witlun doors, when he's made Bolton 
streets what they are." 

Jenkyns was busy preparing bottles for his dye, which he 
had set on the stones to cool. As he could not answer his 
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mistress reassuringly, bebg yeiy anxious himself he judged 
it best to pretend to be too mucli occupied to answer at alL 

Joan went to the door and drew the bolt. 

" Do you know where your master has gone, Jenkyns ? " 

"Eh?" 

Joan repeated her question. 

"To get some o' Boodle's men to go along with us 
to-morrow." 

As he spoke he jerked his head in tiie direction of a large 
long shaped object, covered up near the walL 

Joan, who was passing close by this as Jenkyns spoke, 
shivered and drew her skirt close to her, that it might not 
touch it, but stood still and stared at it, as if her eyes were 
charmed to the spot. 

Jenkyns looked at her and shrugged his shoulders. 

" Come, mistress," said he, coaxingly, as he bit a cork to 
make it the right size for the bottle he held, " let it alone. 
It's like burnt porridge, you know — the more you look at it 
and smell it, the more it'll set you agen it. Come, leave it 
bide — ^leave it bide." 

She came back listlessly to her seat by the fire, but her 
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bine eyes, fall of weary yet restless passion, were drawn 
incessantly, as by a loathsome fascination, to the same 
object. 

" Tell me, Jenkyns," cried she, suddenly throwing down 
her work — " tell me, am I asleep and dreaming, or is this 
aU true ? Do I hear my husband called such names as I 
and mine called Hargreaves ? Has one of those vile things 
— those destroyers of the poor — ^been made under the same 
roof with me — at this fireside, where I dare sometimes to 
be happy P Has it been made here, I say, by the hands that 
give me my daily bread — the hands that put this ring upon 
my finger ? Oh ! Jenkyns, am I dreaming, lad ? — oh, am 
I dreaming ? or is this true, true, true P and does it stand 
there finished — finished for its work ? " 

And she rose and stood looking at it, with her palms 
pressed to her temples . 

"Finished, sure enough," muttered Jenkyns, adjusting 
his funnel in the bottle, " and a good job, too, I should say. 
If it had been about much longer, we should a' stood a 
chance of havin* bur very limbs worked into it, as well as 
the saucepans and brooms." 
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Joan threw herself in the chair by the table, and laid her 
head on her arms. 

" Jenkyns," said she in a low, half-stifled voice, " I feel 
as if to-morrow wonld never come, or as if I should never 
live to see it. 'Tis bad enough to have had the thing here, 
growing and growing into life all this weary time ; bat oh ! 
to see it dragged out into the light o' day — out before their 
savage eyes, in reach of their hands. They will tear thy 
master to pieces, Jenkyns. I know their poor desperate 
hearts, and oh, lad, they will — they will ! " 

" Come, come, mistress," said Jenkyns, '* yon mustn't be 
af eard if we ain't." 

''But I am; and, 'tween that and shame, my heart is 
a'most broken. I wonld he were in now — I wonld he 
were in ! " 

"Why, yon'd do nought but rail at him if he was," 
asserted Jenkyns consolingly. 

Joan did not answer, but sat looking into the fire with 
her hands clasped in her lap. 

Dick's quiet breathing, the sharp crackling of the logs, 
and the noise of the dye trickling through the funnel into 
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the bottles, were the only sounds to be heard now, for the 
occasional tramp of feet on the crisp snow without had 
ceafied, and Joan waited in vain for the footstep she knew 
80 well. 

Sitting there in the gloom and firelight, her mind was 
busy with two trains of thought — ^heart- wearing anxiety for 
Humphrey's return, and a bitter looking back over the last 
year at the gradual and certain victory of her wood and 
iron rival, whose power over Arkdale's mind she had strug- 
gled against till aU her patience and pea<;e of mind were 
exhausted. And now it stood there finished, silent, but 
fall of terrible life and power. To-morrow it was to be 
exhibited in the town, where a tradesmen had been bold 
enough to promise to lend his workshop for the purpose, 
for which kindness he had had already several windows 
broken by missiles from unseen hands. 

**To see it so trim and ship-shape, now," said Jenkyns, 
looking admiringly towards it, as he tapped the funnel be- 
fore taking it from the bottle, " one 'ud hardly credit the 
shifts as has been made for it. I wonder there's a stick left 
in the place. D'ye remember when you found the sock 
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you'd been a-knittiii' for Dick nigh all nndone, and the 
worsted gone P Says yon, * Prithee, Jenkyns, is this thy 
handiwork P ' and master, he looks up from his books, and 
says, ' Ah, Joan, woman,' says he, ^ thereby hangs a tale 
that will amuse thee ! I was in sudden need of worsted to 
put about the whirl o' my bobbins, and finding the thread 
o' thy knitting gi^e way as I pulled it, I took enough for to 
' answer my purpose for that present,' says he ; and, says 
you, 'That's all the world like you, Arkdale; you'd cover 
up your whirligigs though your child's feet went bare for 
it.'" 

Joan remembered this well enough, and remembered 
many and many another such incident in connection with 
the machine's progress. 

Part of her wedding dowry had consisted of an old but 
strong set of harness, which, from some &eak or other, she 
had begged Farmer Bristow to give her. Perhaps it was 
because she had a secret ambition to keep a cart and horse 
such as her father and mother kept for driving to market 
in, when the farm belonged to them; or it might have 
been simply a desire to keep it as a remembrance of that 
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cart and horse, and those happy drives. However, she 
persuaded the farmer to let her take it away, and then 
kept it hanging on the cellar wall at Bolton, in such trim 
condition, that the loan of it Had many a time been begged 
by neighbours going on a business or pleasure excursion 
some miles beyond the town. 

One day it chanced that Joan herself had need of it. 
Some friends in Cambridge had sent her word that she 
must certainly go and hear a wonderfolly eloquent 
preacher named "Wesley, who was shortly to preach at a 
place not very far from her present home. As Arkdale 
could not leave home, Jenkyns was to accompany her. A 
horse was lent by Simon Blutcher, of the " George," a cart 
by another neighbour, and early in the morning, as Joan 
was equipping herself for the journey, Humphrey came in 
excitedly from the shop to say that Bowden had sent quit^ 
a genteel cart, and Blutcher his own fat cob, but that 
neither had sent any harness. 

"Why, I suppose not," said Joan merrily, "when all the 
town knows we have as good a set — though I say it who should 
not — as any one between the toll-gate and the * George.'" 
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Here Jenkyns exchanged a look with liis master, and 
slank away, vigorously combing his hair over his eyes. 

" Ours ! " said Arkdale, colouring a little. " Why, is it 
possible thee hast never missed it P " 

^' Missed it," echoed Joan, tnming sharply to the comer 
where it had been used to hang. " Why, surely — ^yes, it is 
gone ! " 

'' And Jenkyns never told thee that he changed it away 
for me for a broad band of leather which now goes round 
my dram or wheel, and moves the whole machine ? " 

Joan said not a word, but burst into tears, sent away 
the cart and the fat cob, boxed Jenkyns' ears, and sat down 
to her spinning. 

Arkdale, knowing how much her heart had been set on 
going to hear Mr. Wesley preach, got a comfortable con- 
veyance for her, and made her go the next day along with 
some neighbours. 

The great preacher did not send her empty away. She 
came home with her anxious, heavy heart much comforted 
and strengthened. She met Arkdale coming out as she 
went in, and thanked him sweetly for having been the 
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means of giving her sncli deep pleasure. The place was 
in sad disorder, and looking for tlie broom wifcli whicli to 
' sweep her floor, she discovered that the handle was gone. 

" What means this ? " asked she of Jenkyns. " What 
art langhing at, blockhead ? " and all the bright, sweet 
look of peace was. burned out of her eyes by one angry 
flash. 

"Who could help laughing," answered Jenkyns, "to see 
your broomstick stuck on master's drumwheel, and the little 
cog-wheel cocked o' the top of it. Do come and look, 
mistress." 

"A plague on ye," cried Joan, weeping. " I would that 
broomstick, drum-wheel, and cog-wheel, cylinders, flyers, 
spindles, bobbins, and whirligigs, were down thy master's 
throat, and thee after them ! " 

The appetite of the extortionate idol went on increasing, 
and stni increasing. At last there came a time when 
chair-rails, stool-legs, bed-posts, and wire toasting-forks no 
longer satisfied it. Nothing but money seemed to appease 
its terrible hunger now. It devoured the few pounds put 
by in the cofiee-biggin against a rainy day ; devoured the 
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money put by for Humplirey'B new clotheB. Even the con- 
tents of little Dick's cardboard money-box were not spared 
by it. Every penny earned in tbe business, and which was 
not instantly secured by Joan's careful and jealous hand, 
was devoured by the terrible monster, and no more seen. 

Joan saw the increasing poverty of the place, and heard 
the discordant groans and wrenches and whirring of the 
giant struggling into life, and suffering with a quiet but 
intense pain that now never left her for a moment. Even 
her sleep was disturbed by hideous dreams, from which 
she often started shrieking like one in a fit. 

Sometimes a mysterious visitor or two would be ad- 
mitted by Arkdale into the monster's presence, but this 
was very seldom, fortunately for Joan, since, from the 
jingling sound at the door as Arkdale let them out, it was 
evident the creature had smitten its visitors with its own 
money-hunger, which Arkdale was obliged to satisfy in 
return for a few mysterious articles which looked to Joan 
like emblems of the black art, and which had names as 
mysterious as their appearance. 

Arkdale rested not in his secret and loving labour till 
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every resource was drained; and then, as lie sat idly of an 
evening looking moodily into the fire, Joan snfiered almost 
SB much at the sight of his sad and careworn fa^e, as she 
had done when he and Jenkyns whistled over their work 
in the recess, leaving the lonely fireside to herself. 

It was on Christmas Eve, a year before the evening 
when Arkdale and his family sat round the fire listening 
to the waits, that Joan, on putting little Dick to bed, bade 
Mm hang up his stocking, as Santa Claus came by that 
night, and might, if Dick had been good throughout the 
year, drop into it whatever he most wished for. 

'^ And hang up daddy's, too," said Dick, and had his 
way ; for the big and little stocking were pinned up sido 
by side near the opening in the curtain, that Santa Claus 
might find them ready to his hand as he entered. 

The next morning Dame Arkdale and Jenkyns were 
about betimes, decorating the room and plucking a lean 
old hen which a rich neighbour had kindly sent them 
for their Christmas dinner. 

They were interrupted in their occupations by the ap- 
pearance of an early and unusual visitor — the post-boy. 
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Humplirey and his little son slept late. 

" Come," cried Joan, merrily, "fie on tliee, slnggards! 
Santa Clans will be for taking away again what lie lias 
given thee." 

They both woke. Dick sprang ont and seized the 
stockings, and Humphrey was surprised to see something 
bulging the leg of his as well as Dick's. 

"Now, this is some trick of thy mother's," said he, 
drawing it out. "What, a letter! and from thy uncle 
Paul ! Come, Joan, woman— come and hear the news." 

He tore it open, then seized upon something inclosed 
in it, and gazed at it with moistening eyes. 

"What is that?" asked Joan, bending down to look 
at it. 

"My darlings," replied Arkdale, putting an arm round 
each of them, " your trials are at an end. Our fortunes 
are made. Paul sends me fiflby pounds." 

All these things came before Joan's mind as she sat^ that 
second Christmas of her marriage, waiting for Humphrey's 
return. 

Three clocks, which the barber had had to mend, and 
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which now hung ticking on the wall, waiting to be called 
for by their owners, all strack ten at once. Joan began to 
droop lower and lower over the fire, and Jenkyns to yawn 
vigoronsly, for it was past his time for retiring to bed at 
the cobbler's. 

At last Joan's eyes turned slowly from the fire to the 
door, bat not for a minute afterwards did Jenkyns hear 
a footstep ; and it was yet another minute ere he recog- 
nised it as his master's, and rose to open the door. 

As soon as Arkdale came in, he turned and barred the 
door again. Without glancing directly towards him, Joan 
could see that he and Jenkyns looked at each other signi- 
ficantly, and that Arkdale touched his right shoulder, and 
made a wry face. Then he came to the fireside, flushed 
but smiling. 

" Well, I've secured four of Boodle's best men for to- 
morrow morning," said he. "And now, Jenkyns, be off*, 
for I shall look for thy ugly phiz right early." 

" Get your supper first, lad," commanded his mistress, 
setting a plate of porridge before him. 

"Do they seem pretty quietish there now?" asked 
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Jenkyns, in a whisper, indicating with his porridge-spoan 
the " Royal George." 

On the pretence of reaching the ale-jng, Humphrej' 
leaned across and answered, in a low voice,— 

*' Quiet ! Yes ; and I saw a score of hands shaking orer 
the bench, — some compact had jnst been made between 
them." 

" Peaceable ? " 

" Very, my lad, judging by the g^ps of the hand they 
gave one another, and the growls." 

Joan gave a sharp, short sigb, and turned to the 
fire. 

Arkdale looked at her anxiously, and shook his head 
sadly at Jenkyns, to warn him to silence. Tossing off 
his ale hastily, he drew his chair close to Joan's, and 
took her hand. 

" Come, lass," he said tenderly, " times are on the tnm 
for thee now ; thee^'lt be a carriage lady ere thee know'st 
well where thee art. And with thy silks and gewgaws 
to set thee off, I shall have a pack of fine gallants 
casting sheep's eyes at thee, and wondering where the 
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deace I conld have picked up sDch a wife in my beggarly 
days." 

"As for my carriage and gewgaws," said Joan, 
"if I can have a pair of stout shoes, to keep my 
feet dry wlien I go for the water, I shall be only too 
thankful." 

"But indeed, Joan," persisted her husband, gently, 
" that such a change will come to ns I am as confident as 
a man can well be ; and I do think it beseems thee, as 
well as me, to look forward and grow accustomed to the 
prospect, or where wilt thou be when it comes upon 
thee ? " 

"Next week is prospect enough for me," said Joan; 
"and a dreary prospect, too, with no money to meet it 
with, and all the town against us." 

# 

"Then there is Dick. He should assuredly be got 
orer certain habits of his which will, in our new life, be 
constantly bringing the old life to the unpleasant re- 
membrance of ourselves and others." 

"At present I have as much as ever I can do to get 
him over the disappointment of not having a new coat, 
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instead of this patched one, to go to school in," answered 
Joan, holding up the coat for Arkdale to view. 

Arkdale ceased speaking to her, and sot himself to 
studying his speech for to-morrow. Joan went on with 
her mending. Jenkyns wished his master and mistress 
good night, and went ont. 

He had scarcely been gone time enongh to ascend the 
area steps when a confused noise was heard — a noise 
which made Arkdale and Joan start, and tnm their eyes 
towards the door. Humphrey rose and reached down his 
hat. 

" Fools ! " he muttered ; " would they dare lay hands on 
the poor lad ? " 

Arkdale went out. Joan went to the door and listened. 
A crowd had just issued from the " George." One man 
with his bleared, uncertain eyes, had espied Jenkyns, and 
beg^n to hoot him, and Arkdale found all the rest follow- 
ing his example, and making a stoppage in the road. ' 

" Hi, mates, hi ! here's th' wizard's 'prentice ! '* 

** Yes, my boys, and here's his master," shouted Arkdale 
" Gomo, a free passage for the lad, and consult me if yc 
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'^ant anything. I manage my own business myself, as 
OTerybody knows." 

" An' a black bnsiness, too ! Look at liis hands, mates, — 
look at his hands!" 

This was directed at poor Jenkyns, whose hands were 
xnnch stained with the dye. A volley of howls followed, 
in which the words, "wizard," "inventor," and the 
"Broomhill pond," were mixed confusedly. 

"Inventor! Yes, my lads," said Arkdale, "and I'll 
show yon an invention presently that shall disperse ye a 
little quicker than ye came, — something of a horsewhip 
shape 'tis." 

There was another prolonged yell at this, and then a 
hurrying of feet from every street and alley within ear- 
shot. 

Arkdale felt a touch on his arm. It was Joan. 

" Gome in, for pity's sake," said she. " Are you mad, 

to anger the poor wretches you have wro I mean, 

try, Humphrey — try and papify them. Give 'em some 
o' the fine reasoning you give me, that keeps me quiet, 
spite of every beat of my heart telling me 'tis wrong. 
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Say Boznething, only padfy them, for the poor wives' 
Bakes." 

ff 

^'Beason with them!" said Arkdale, taming upon her 
ahnost fiercely. "Have I not reasoned with them — ^the 
thiok-headed sots? Haven't I met them whenever and 
wherever I could — ^in my own home and in their homes 
— and talked' and reasoned with them? I'll reason with 
them in another way now." 

Joan had never seen such passion burst from him 
before. She clnng to his arm, and tnmed a weak, 
piteous face to the crowd. 

"There, get thee in," said he more kindly— "get thee 
in; and, Jenkyns, lad, go thou with thy mistress and ^ 
keep the place safe." 

"And you, master?" asked Jenkyns, 

" And you, dear Humphrey ? " sobbed Joan. 

" I'm off to George Pretts ; he and Thompson offered 
to come to-night in case of a rQw. I don't oare for 'em 
myself, not I; but who knows, perhaps the thing's not 
safe with such a pack as this round the house." 

"Don't go through 'em, Humphrey," said Joan^ draw- 
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ing Lim towards the steps; ''go round the back way. 
Yon can get over the wall ; can't he, Jenkyns ? " 

For the safety of his precioos model, Humphrey yielded 
to this proposition. Hurrying in, he helped Jenkyns make 
the door &st, and ran out to seek the steps that led up to 
the back yard. 

Before he went, however, there occurred a little in- 
cident which Joan never forgot to' her dying hour. 

Just as he was going out by the door leading to the 
steps, he paused an instant, and, with a glance at his wife 
and Jenkyns, threw out his arm with a strong impress- 
ive gesture in the direction of the machine. 

Neither had time to answer the look or movement. 
He was gone, and the two were left alone. 

As they stood taking breath after all the hurry and 
afiright, a stone came against the window, smashing the 
glass and striking violently upon, the shutter. 

Little Dick sat up in bed, put a fist in each eye, and 
began to roar. 

Another stone came crashing down on the window, and 
then came a volley on both window and door. 
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Jenkyns flushed and shook his flst. Joan tnmed as 
white as her neckerchief. 

Jenkyns looked distracted as his eye fell upon her. 

"Oh, come now," said he, seizing her arm ronghly 
and drawing her towards a chair. "Don't let's have 
none o' that, or I dmino what I shall do. There's never 
a rumpns of no kind bat what you wemmen must go 
and make it worse by a-goin' as white as biled cod or 
screechin' like a hayhena. Stow it now, missis, do stow 
it," cried he, beseechingly, as another shower of stones 
clattered down, and Joan's face grew more and more 
rigid. 

He began to chafe her hands, saying, — 

" There, there, now don't be afeard. It's all safe enough. 
They couldn't get in if they was to all bear upon the door 
at once ; not they." 

"Let me alone, Jenkyns," said she, clenching' her cold 
hands, and letting them fall heavily in her lap; "I'm 
not afeard." 

At that moment there came a knocking at the inner 
door, and before Jenkyns could get to open it, the mis- 
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tress of tlie house, a poor widow, came in, looking nearl7 
as white as Joan. 

"Mercy save us, Dame Arkdale!" cried she. "Oh 
dear, oh dear ! what have you brought upon me ! A lone 
widder, and the lads away on their Christmas outing, and 
the house unprotected by so much as the cat, that was 
pizoned last week with licking the new dye your husband 
invented. Oh, oh! I'm ready to drop. Hark to 'em! 
hark to 'em ! Oh, we shall be murdered in our beds ! " 

" Not you," growled Jenkyns. " There's no such good 
luck as you taking yourself off there !" 

The widow threw herself into a chair, and began to 
rock to and fro and weep and moan dismally, which sound 
made Dick break out with redoubled vigour. 

Down came the stones. The widow shrieked. Jenkyns 
jumped on a bench and reached down his master's old 
pistol. Joan sat motionless, her face like marble, her 
eyes large and glittering,- and a little raised, as i£ she 
listened to some voice speaking to her. 

At last she made a sign with her hand to Jenkyns. He 
came. 
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"Makb that woman go away/' she said, under ber 
breatli. 

''Gome, mnm," said Jenkyns, shaking tlie widow, 
" you and me 'nd better come np and rekemiter — see the 
doors and windows is all &st and that — or we shall be 
having a surprise not over pleasin'. Gome, ac-e^t of my 
arm." 

"I won't keep him long from ye, dame," sobbed the 
widow. ** Oh, hark ; oh, hark ! " 

No sooner had they lefb Joan to herself than the &ce 
of stone grew suddenly human. Great tears came into 
her eyes, and, stretching out her arms towards the win- 
dow, with a look of ineffable love and pity, she fell upon 
her knees. 

"Oh, my poor souls! Oh, my poor, poor sonls! My 
heart is broke for you ! — ^my heart is broken in twain ! " 

She sobbed with passion, her cheek laid to the ground, 
and her hair, which she had clutched at till it fell, lying 
over the stones in front of her. 

She lay there some minutes, while gradually the shower 
of stones ceased, and heavy feet came clattering down 
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the area steps, and fierce blows began to fall on tbe win- 
dow and the door. 

Little Dick had lain back on his pillow, pale and sick 
with firight. 

Now Jenkjns, being a great friend of Dick's, and one 
in whom he had more confidence than in any one besides 
(except his father), the child was mnch grieved and 
alarmed at not hearing his voice for so long. 

At last he mustered up conrage to pnll his little crib- 
cnrtain, and peep tearfully out into the great room, full 
of shadows and lights. 

Then Dick saw a sight that filled his little heart with 
wonder and vague terror. 

He saw, standing by his father's machine model, the 
cover of which was off, a woman, having in her hand a 
thing like that which his stepmother and Jenkyns used 
for chopping firewood. The woman was, it seemed to 
Dick, wondrously like his stepmother, yet wondrously un- 
like when he tried to persuade his fearfal little heart that 
it was her. Her lips were parted over her teeth, yet she 
did not seem to be laughing. Her hair covered her 
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h-onlderSy her eyes were so bright thej made Dick^s wink 
moiie than looking at the candle did. 

Jost above the machine there hnng a picture of Holor 
femes lying asleep in his tent, and Jndith looking at 
him. 

ISow as Dick raised his eyes to that, it stmck him 
that the woman by his fiitfaer's model was more like 
Judith in the picture than his stepmother. She looked 
down on the mai^hiTiP just as Judith looked down on 
Holofemes. 

Dick had heard the story, and knew what Judith had 
done to Holofemes after looking at him like that, and 
his heart began to quake for what was going to happen 
to his Other's cherished treasure. 

Presently he stood erect by the crib, and in another 
instant, spite of the clamouring at the door and window, 
the bare, rosy feet pattered boldly across the room. 

He took hold of the woman's skirts. 

" Mammy, don't a-kiU it." 

She shrieked and started back, as if his touch had 
burned her. 
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" Ha ! did thy mother send thee ? " she moaned. " Are 
the very angels of heaven against me ?" 

Then suddenly and wildly she caught him up in one 
arm. 

"Nay, they send thee to bear a part in saving thy 
father," she said; and, to the child's terror and amaze- 
ment, she went to the besieged door, undid the fastenings, 
and flung it wide open. 

" Back I " cried she, extending her hand palm outwards 
towards the fierce faces with a gesture at once commanding 
and piteous. 

There was tier after tier of these furious faces all np 
the steps, and the area presented to Joan a sight &om 
which at any other time she would have fled in wildest 
fear. But now she stood looking at them with a face on 
which blind prejudice and superstition looked as grand 
and tender as outraged justice. 

Hot eyes swam in tears of passionate pity, her lips 
quivered ; her brave, determined attitude and gesture, in 
the face of a riotous mob, her earnestness, her passion, 
gave her for the moment all the beauty and grandenj of 
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true heroism. When she spoke, it was in a strange 
mixture of hoarse and strong and sweet shrill tones. 

** Masters, a black work haa been done in this house, — 
it shall he undone; but not by you, for to get ye thrown 
into gaol for rioting. Oh, not by you, but by this hand, 
masters! this hand, that should have crushed the black 
work at the beginning ! I have been false to ye. I will 
make ye amends this night, and save hvm from the poor 
folks' curse ; for, masters, he has put all his heart and soul 
in this thing, and could never— ;-no, never — ^make another, 
were this destroyed. And shall that not be ? Ay, though 
it ruin mo, though it kill me, to cut to pieces the work of 
a hand so dear. Look, gossips, look, masters, if I keep not 
the word I have passed you, then to your homes quickly 
and peaceably. Tour poor wives are waiting for you, 
cursing me and mine, perhaps, for the thing that keeps 
you abroad and in danger. One look, then, to see me 
make good my word, then away, and good luck be with 
ye ; and, masters, should ye see any from my part, I trust 
ye'll speak a word for me, sajing how, in the end, Joan 
Merryweather was true to her own poor working folk." 
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The crowd of faces pressed closer together and nearer 
to the door, as Joan tnmed and snatched the cleaver Dick 
had seen in her hand as she stood under the picture of 
Holofemes and Judith. 

At first the silence was almost unbroken ; but at the 
first stroke on the hated machine, a low buzz of fierce 
satisfaction and expectation began and rose and deepened 
into an exultant roar, as the weak arm, bared to the 
shoulder for its work, struck and struck again with 
increasing vehemence and power. 

With the beautiful child clinging to her shoulders, and 
her pale soft hair borne back from her face by the sharp 
gusts of wind, her cheeks flushed, and her eyes gleaming 
with excitement and fierce exertion, Joan appeared to the 
rioters like a fair and powerful angel come down to 
defend them. 

Joan herself — ^though at first the severing of the strong 
and delicate workmanship had been like cutting at her 
own flesh and blood — ^began to feel a wild joy in her 
work, and a mad recklessness as to the misery that must 
follow. 
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All the bitter hatred for the inventory which her lore 
for her husband had made her hide in her own breast 
so long, fonnd vent at that moment, and gave strange 
fire to her eye and strange strength to her arm. Every 
miserable moment this thing had cost her was remem- 
bered now and avenged. 

But the moment drew nigh when this wondrous strength 
of Joan's was to leave her as it had come — suddenly. Her 
eye began to glaze, her hand to strike at random. 

Even if this had not been perceived by the crowd at 
the door, ib was hardly likely all could resist the tempter 
tion to help at such fascinating work. Just as Joan's 
hand grew unsteady, a powerful young fellow who had 
once felt the barber's heavy hand and had not forgotten 
its weight, tore up a loose paving-stone at the door, and 
rushing in, fell upon the remains of poor Arkdale's hand 
and brain labour of so many weary years with a ftuy 
that left it nothing but a heap of rubbish on the floor. 

No sooner was this brave deed finished than the word 
was passed from mouth to mouth that Arkdale was 
coming. There was a fresh yell of triumph as the crowd 
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jostled each other, and rushed to the area steps and ponred 
into the street. 

The tidings of the destruction of the model was speedily 
passed on to those who had been too fskr off to hear and see 
what had taken place within the threshold of the inventor's 
door. 

The increasing roar of voices kept Joan still inspired 
a moment or two with their joy and their exultation. 
Presently she heard Humphrey's firm foot leaping down 
the steps, and her heart seemed to stand still. Her yellow 
hair was still borne wide on either side of her by the wind ; 
her fe.ce was paling slowly from the crimson flush of pas- 
sion to the hue of death ; her hand, holding the instrument , 
of destruction, hung powerless by her side. She tried to 
grasp the child, but felt him slipping from her. Her eyes 
were staring fixedly at the doorway. 

The weU-known face came before her, and looked at 
her with eager and tender eyes. 

" My wife ! thank Mercy you are safe." 

He took the child, from her, actually setting his foot 
on the ruins of his model without noticing them. 
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This tender anxiety for her, and f orgetfalness of every- 
thing else, increased for Joan the anguish of the moment. 

As he stooped to kiss her, a sound between a sob and 
a langh came from her white lips, and she pointed down 
with one hand while she lifted the other to her eyes, 
and hid them. 

Arkdale looked on the gronnd, and saw the rabbish 
without recognising more than enough to give him an 
uneasy thought, and send his quick glance darting about 
the room. His glance returned to the broken mass at 
his feet, and a flash of recognition came into his eyes. 

"Hah!" 

He staggered back with the sharpest cry of pain Joan 
had ever heard from a man, and sank down on the door- 
step, pressing Dick fast in his arms and staring at his 
mangled treasure with brows drawn upward, and fore- 
head fall of lines. 

Dick caressed him in childish terror at his strange looks ; 
and soon Humphrey began to return his caresses, sighing 
heavily, and kissing him and pressing him to his breast. 

It was worse than gall to Joan to see him sit hugging 
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his boy in silence, and his staring eyes filling slowly 
with tears, the first she had ever seen there. 

"Ay, Dick," said he, hoarsely, stretching out a hand 
that shook as with palsy, "there 'tis, my lad, all dnst 
and ashes ! Thy fortune — fit for a prince, boy — fit for 
a prince — dust and ashes! Thy mother's home — our 
home, where we were to make up to her for all she has 
su£Eered and wanted in this — ah, such a place, lad, thee'st 
never seen the like — there 'tis, Dick, dust and ashes ! Her 
carriage, her fine Mends — my lords and my ladies — she'd 
have shined amongst 'em, Dick, no fear o' that — ^her 
servants, her charity-money that was to be spent like 
water on the poor folks she loves, there — there, all dust 
and ashes! The means of glorious prosperity thy dad 
was to leave his country, all dust and ashes ! " 

Joan had cowed down to his feet, with her forehead 
to the stones. 

" Ay, *tis a heavy blow for thee, my poor lass," said he, 
stroking her head gently, " but heavier than thou knowest." 

Now Jenkyns, who, while struggling to force his way 
through the crowded area, had seen all that had been 
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done, came in at this minnte, and seeing Joan at her 
husband's feet, and Arkdale's hand on her hair, the simple 
'prentice supposed that all was known and made np 
between the two. It was therefore with the greatest 
surprise and horror that he saw his master snddenlj start 
to his feet, in a paroxysm of rage, crying, — 

''Oh, 'twas like striking at a hnman life. Maj the 
accnrsed hand that did it be held out in vain for charity's 
mite ! May it be held out in yain for another hand to 
g^sp it at the hour of death. May " 

"Hist, master; hold your tongue," cried Jenkyns, 
rushing at him as if he would seize him by the throat. 
"D'ye know who you are cursing ?" 

" Would I did ! " groaned the master, stooping to raise 
Joan, — " would to heaven I did ! " 

" Then you shall know. 'Tis her — y(ywr wife I " 

. . . "And in this way, Paul, we lived for many 
weeks, she speaking to me no more than if she were my 
servant, and I taking my meals from her in silence, with- 
out so much as looking at her face. When she did things 
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to please me I feigned to take no notice ; but I assure thee, 
Paul, a favourite dish eaten in this way was often like to 
choke me. I began my model partly because I had many 
excellent new ideas, one of which I have told you at the 
beginning of this letter, and partly to show my wife she 
had gained but little by her wicked act. I laboured hard, 
and with effect ; but being much pinched for means, spite 
of the most careful housewifery on Joan's part that was 
ever known, I made but slow progress. As I could not 
make up my mind to tell thee of the blow I had received, 
I could not ask thee for money, after so much generosity 
as you have already shown me. 

" One day, in the old coffee-biggin where I put by all 
the. spare coins I can for my model, I found a bright gold 
guinea. My heart leaped at the dight; but, on getting 
cool again, I began to ask myself how it came there. I 
took it to Jenkyns, and asked him concerning it, and, 
says he, * Thee'rt such a heavy sleeper ; but if thee couldst 
cast an eye in this room by four in the morning, thee 'ud 
perhaps get an inkling as to where that came from.' I 
did as he said, and what, think you, I saw ? — ^my wife at 
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her wheel, spitming as for dear life. The sight did me no 
good, Paul ; I was savage that she should have any hand 
in the thing she had rained hefore. So, in the'conrse of 
that day I went, as by accident, to the biggin, and taking a 
few coppers I had put in, tnmed the guinea out on the 
table before hor, bidding her find another place to keep her 
money in. "Well, my boy, I grew poorer and poorer. 
She nsed her prccions gninca, poor sonl — nnknown to me, 
she thought — to buy us food. At last came news that 
gave mo more hope than I had ever known before. Mr. 

, a great manufacturer of Nottingham-rl told you 

he came once and saw my other model — sent a very par- 
ticular message to me by the landlord of the Red Lion 
Inn, where all the quality go when they come here. He 
wanted to have the pleasure of an interview with me at 
breakfast the next morning, if I would favour him with 
my company, at the " Red Lion," at ten o'clock. What 
could I do but send my best respects, and say I would 
come ? But, oh, Paul, I was such a ragged beggar to go 
to breakfast with a gentleman ! I can scarcely tell you 
what I suffered all day thinking of it. The more Jonkyns 
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I talked it over, the more necessity there seemed for 
in clothes somewhat gentleman-like, and the less 
TohabiHty of being able to do anght of the kind. I 
^honld tell you that my wife went out a little before noon, 
filing Jenkyns she was going to see a gossip of hers at 
the other end of the town ; and that, should she not be 
back by the dinner-hour, he and his master were not to wait 
for her. She was not back then, nor at the supper-hour, 
and I was much surprised to hear that the carrier had 

seen her at , which, you know, is full ten miles from 

here. After supper I went to old Speers, the tailor, to 
make a last appeal to him about letting me have the suit 
he had made for me before the destruction of my model. 
He was obstinate as a pig, and laughed at me into the 
hargain, declaring he had got rid of them, which I did not 
believe, as Jenkyns had seen them at his shop that very 
morning. 

" I went home and found that Joan had returned. She 
was looking pale and fagged. I supposed she had been 
spending an odd shilling or two of her own earning at 
, for she had on a new cap, such as wives wear here, 
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covering all the hair. I asked her no qnestions, and went 
to bed with a heavy heart. 

'^ The next morning I awoke late, and tamed with 
a groan to the chair where I had laid mj ragged 
clothes. 

** Lad, I thonght I was yet asleep and a-dreaming, and 
mbbod mj eyes again and again, till I made snre they saw 
the same for all the rubbing. My rags were gone, and 
there lay on the chair the very suit I had ordered of old 
Spocrs, as neat a brown cotton shag as ever yon saw in 
conntry or t^>wn. 

^'I shouted to Jonkyns, who came mnniug in pretty 
quickly, not having had his inquisitive eye £Ekr from the 
keyhole, I'd warrant, at that minute. The rogue pre- 
tended to bo as much bewildered as myself, but I soon 
found out that he knew more of the mystery than he 
acknowledged, and at last I got it all from him, bit by 

bit. My wife had been to , and sold her hair to 

Pritchards for seven pounds ten, on purpose to g^t those 
clothes for me. Paul, what possessed me I know not; 
but I could not lose such an opportunity for making her 
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suffer. I put on my old things. I took tlie others back 
to old Speers, and forced him to return me the money. I 
did the same with the shoes and the hat, and came back 
with the whole sum, for she had spent every farthing on 
me. 

" She was sitting busy at her wheel, which she stopped 
as I went up to her. 

"*Joan,' said I, *here is your money; I have nothing 
to do with it, and I request that you do not again meddle 
in my affairs.' And I put the money in her hand and 
turned. 

"A little cry came after me. 

** * Humphrey ! ' 

"I turned sullenly. She was standing up with the 
money in her hand. 

"'You'd never be so cruel as this,' she said, with the 
. tears running down her face. * I walked twenty mile, 
Humphrey, to get it.' 

" * I have said,' answered I, and went away to keep my 
appointment. You will see by what I have told you in 
the inclosed paper of our interview, that it was my good 
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fortune to meet with a truly honest and g^eneroiiB rich 
man, who was not particularly horrified when requested 
to look a little further than his own nose, — in the way of 
invention, I mean. The new crank and comb he thinks — 
But I forgot ; I have told you about that on the back of 
the drawing which I send. Show it to Sir B. C, if you 
think it wise so to do. On the whole, I would rather you 
did not. That day you were determined to iteiae good 
the old saying, Paul, that ' Fortune makes fortune,' for on 
getting home I found thy good news, lad, for which I 
thank theo; and money, for which I shall give thee no 
thanks for a year or two, but which, none the less, doth 
come to me like rain in drought. I told Joan nothing of 

my talk with Mr. , or of your letter, but she soon 

heard all from Jenkyns. 

*^I took more rooms in the same house, and kept my 
work carefully and ostentatiously locked up in a chamber 
by itself. 

''Joan became paler and thinner day by day, yet my 
heart remained hard as stone to her. 

" ' Master is a brute, to treat thee so,' I heard blunt 
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Jenkyii3 say to her one day. He often said as mncli to 
my face. 

" * Hnsli, Jenkyns,' she said : * he is one of those who 
are slow to take offenoe; and, once offended, slow to 
forgive.' 

" One morning she came and stood before me in the 
shop, with a sort of qniet courage and determination that 
made me angry. I shonld tell yoa she had had news that 
morning through the old farmer, Lnke Bristow, that her 
father had died at Philadelphia, and left her fonr hundred 
pounds. She had put the letter by me at breakfast, but 
I refused to look at it. Of course I got my knowledge 
from Jenkyns. 

" So she steod before me in the shop like one deter- 
mined to be heard out, and said, — 

" * Humphrey, it is far from me to complain of your 
treatment. I deserve all that I sufTer ; but deserving and 
enduring are two different things. It was not for me to 
do other than bear all and slave on while you and yours 
were in need of me. But you told me I should never 
share your prosperity; and I have been allowing myself 
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lately to take this mncli comfort from jour increasing 
hardness, — I mean to think that that prospei;^tj is now 
on the road to yon, and so yon are wishing me away.' 

'''As to that/ I mnttered, 'I want no scandal; no 
separating. I've something else to think of.' 

'' ' Nay/ answered she, with a sigh, ' I think I conld 
manage for myself without causing yon any annoy or 
trouble. Some money has been left me by my poor 
father; it is but natural I should take a journey to see 
after it. Luke Bristow Tmtes to me, through the clergy- 
man, very kindly. My father lias left him a hundred 
pounds, and I think he would be quite willing for me to 
begin my old life there again. The grandmother is dead, 
and Margery married ; they must need a woman in the 
place; and with my little fortune, I need not work so 
very hard at my wheel to make both ends meet.' 

"She was silent, and I was, too. My heart seemed 
like something aliye, but shut down under ice that it 
struggled against but could not break its way through. 
Paul, I was fool enough to think she loved me too well 
to leave me. 
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"As I did not speak, she said, by-and-by, with her 
Toice all a-tremble, — 

" * So I hope you'll think it best to let me go, 
and soon, very soon, for it's getting more than I can 
bear.' 

"*You are welcome, Joan, to go when yon please,' 
answered I. * But wJieneYer or whereyer yon go, I wonld 
have you remember you go as my wife, with sufficient to 
keep you always, according to my means.' 

***I was thinking of setting out to-morrow,' she said. 
*Do you see any objection?' 

" * I see no objection to your doing exactly as you please 
about it,' I answered, taming to my work. 

''She is gone, Paul, and I am alone with Dick and 
Jenkyns. Ah, lad, I should like ' some weel ' to see thee 
now ! 

" Jenkyns took down her wheel and other bits of things, 
and stowed them on the coach in good time. 

'' At last she came out into the shop in her] doak and 
hood. 

''She went straight to the door. 

H 
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"I bit my lip nigli through, trying not to call after 
her. 

" * Good-bye, Hnmphrey,* said she. 
" I rose, and took np my hat, muttering, — 
"*It won't start for half an hour yet. I shall go 
down with you, as Jenkyns doesn't seem to know about 
the fare.* 

" I went out with her, and we walked down the street 
side by side. 

"It was a fine dry day for April; the dust was thick 
on the roads. Our feet trod so quiet it seemed like walk- 
ing in a dream. She had started none too soon, for the 
coach met us by the mile-stone. It was fortunate Jenkyns 
was there, for I seemed unable to do a thing, — coach and 
eyerything swam before my eyes. 

"* Good-bye, Humphrey,* she said, and held out her 
thin, little hand. 

" * Peace be with thee, Joan,' said I, and she answered 
as they do in church to those words, — *And with thy 
spirit.' 

*' And she is gone, Paul. Come, lad, come and see me, 
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if thou canst. Thee shall find me hard at work, and 
that is all the good I can tell thee of 

" Thy brother, 

"Humphrey Aekdalb." 



u 



Ferryman ! " 

The ferryman was asleep under a tree on the other 
side of the river. 

The man who had shouted to him stood idly looking 
on the ground and making marks with his stick. He 
drew a 15 and made a circle round it, and smiled as he 
looked down at it. 

It was a soft September evening ; the roar of the great 
fear came fitfully with the wafts of a sultry wind across 
the fields. 

" Ferry !" shouted the strong, mellow voice again. And 
this time the ferryman woke, lumbered into his boat, and 
came rapidly across. 

The boat touched the bank, and the ferryman's hand 
touched the ferryman's cap at the same time, for the dis- 
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turbing stranger was somewliat richly dressed^ and unlike 
the gaudy fair-goers. 

''Look here, my man," said he, as he seated himself 
and took a crown from his pocket; could yon put me 
down by Chesterton, by Farmer Bristow's field?" 

" I could," returned the ferryman, in a tone that seemed 
to intimate a crown was about his usual charge f<»r the 
distance mentioned. 

The boat glided gently along; the stranger leaned liig 
elbow on his knee and his chin in his hand, and looked 
down at the sunset colours reflected in the river. The 
sunset colo^^s, and many strange things mixed up with 
them, reflected from his own mind. And what does he 
see? 

A parting in a dusty road three years ago. 

A crowded room in the Free Grammar School ali 
Bolton. A machine model at work. 

A &ctory at Nottingham. 

A bread riot. 

Factories at Chorley. 

A miU burning in sight of the soldiery. 
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A handsome house and grounds. 

A bondoir fitted as for a bride. 

A woman's face, that seems now to be drawing him 
along the river as it drew him years ago. 

He had said to her, ''Thou shalt not share my pros- 
perity;" and in after-days, when his heart longed for 
lier, he told himself he would not seek her, to unsay 
those cruel words, till he had a fortune worthy of laying 
at her feet with his remorse. 

That time had come at last.^ He was a rich man — his 
house was prepared — ^he had come to seek her. 

How lazily the boat crept along the water ! 

It reached the well-known field and stopped, rocking 
against the muddy bank. The ferryman took his crown 
with a grunt, as much as to say it was a hard-earned 
coin. His passenger leaped on shore, and took the nearest 
way across the field. 

There was the old lane, exactly the same as ever ; the 
rotten, decrepid houses, no worse and no better. The 
same old stone passages, the same cripple in one making 
mats; the same sour-visaged old dame in another. 
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with her staff in one hand and her ale-jng on her 
knee. 

The visitor made straight for a certain door that stood 
open, and pnt his foot upon the threshold. 

There was the settle, with the saddles on the back; 
the trusses of hay in the comer, the spinning-wheel, the 
long, low, snnny window, with the ripe apples knocking 
against it. There was the bench, and round it sat Farmer 
Bristow and his two sons, eating cold pork. 

" Good day, farmer." 

All three looked np with a Inmp of pork snspended 

midway 'twixt plate and month. 

" G-ood day, master," answered the farmer; ''and whoa 

t 
might yo be, an' I may be so bowld ?" 

" I believe there's one Mistress Arkdale lodges here, — 
am I right?" 

The farmer put his piece of pork in his month, shiit 
his lips over it tightly, and stared at his visitor. A 
scowl of recognition came over his face. 

"We called her Joan Merryweather in these parts," 
said he. 
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"Is she in?" 

« No." 

"Can yon tell me where I shall find her?" 

"In ihe chnrchyard," was the gruff ajiswer. 

"Is she coming back from the fair that way?" 

The &irmer bent over' his plate, as if he had already 
given all the information he intended to give. 

The guest so uncharitably received turned away with 
a smile, and looking all around him — north, south, east, 
and west — ^for a certain slim figure in modest fair-day 
attire, pursued his way to the churchyard. 

He chose a path she always used to choose, because 
it led her past her mother's grave. She used to rest 
there, he remembered, on her way home. 

Should he find her sitting there now? 

He approached through the long grasses and the droop- 
ing little trees, with an eager step. 

Nay, the grave was lonely. A tiny bird flew away 
from it as he came through into •the little chamber of 
willows wherein it and several others nestled, hidden 
from the path. He, too, would have turned away quickly, 
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but that Bomething caught his eye and held it. It was 
fonr letters — ^fonr letters, fresh and black, on the white 
headstone. 

He fell on his knees by the mound and spelt all that 
the stone bore — spelt it out, oyer and oyer, like a child. 
And this was what he read, and at last understood, — 

HERS LTBTH THB DUST OF 

GRACE MERRTWBATHEB, 

AJTD OF 

• • • • 

Before the stranger left the yillage there was added 
to the name Joan, — 

THE FAITHFUL AlfD BELOYED WIFE OF 

HUMPHREY ARKDALE. 
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Can't yon remember Jerry Eonse, sir, the little cobbler 
of Pickersgill? How should yon, though? Poor 
Jerry! I suppose his busy little fingers were stiff 
and cold in his coffin before yon saw the light. 

It was on a Christmas-eve, forty years ago, that 
that poor little cobbler, who lies in the churchyard 
yonder, nothing but senseless dust, was a piece of 
living flesh and blood, suffering and shaking under 
fluch a temptation, that if I told what it was, and 
that he gave way to it, there are those who wouldn't 
let him rest in peace among their kith and kin, — no, 
not now, though it's forty years ago ; they'd go and 
tear his bones out of their grave this very night, — 
this very instant. 

Now, at the time I'm speaking of, the street run- 
ning down to the river was the High Street of Pickers- 
gill, and what they call the High Street now, was a 
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long, close court, called Gadshill-m-the-Fields. Come, 
come, Mistress Sicklemore, yon are not so'jonng bat 
yon remember that, snrelyp And yon remember Jerry, 
now, I'll be bonnd. Call bim to mind, — a little man, 
know yon, a tiny little man, witb coal black eyes and 
bair, and a pale, sickly, happy little face. Haven't 
yon seen him sitting at the open window of number 
three, the dirtiest honse in the conrt ? Of coarse yoa 
have ; and his black-eyed, ragged little children playing 
ontside. 

His wife Nance was a well-looking body enongh in 
her day, bat snch a scold, and snch a diriy mnddling 
kind of a woman, that if Jerry hadn't had her, no- 
body else wonld. She set her cap at me onoe^ did 
Nance; bat there! what kind of cap was it; so 
black, yon wouldn't haye picked it up in the street. 
However, Jerry had a kind heart, yon know; and 
seeing how Nance was getting a longish way on the 
other side of her teens, and sonrer and sonrer every 
day, oat of very charity he went to her mother, who 
was beginning to scont her, and says he,-^ 
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''MiBtreBs Jessop) will you put in a word for me 
with Nance? I haven't a farthing till I get paid for 
heeling these boots in my hand/' he says. ''I earn 
my bread from hand to month, but I think I conld 
earn Nance's too, if she'd be so kind as to say 
yes." 

"Do you know what kind of a temper she isP" 
say's Nance's mother. 

"Yes, ma'am," says Jerry; "but not having much 
temper myself, I think we might get along very 
weU." . 

"Do you know she's the dirtiest thing about a house 
that ever was?" 

"That, ma'am,'* said Jerry, "is the chief considera- 
tion; I know there's not another woman in Pickers- 
gill would put up with my ways in that respect, for 
I can't abide cleaning, ma'am; wet boards, and the 
sight of pails of water about, would be the death of 
me. So, if you see no objections yourself^ and Nance 
'ud be so very kind, I think, ma'am, as it 'ud be a 
very happy union." 



^ 
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And SO it was, in Jerry's opinion; and I suppose 
he was the best jndge, wasn't he P Nance Jessop kept 
to her part in the agreement, at any rate; for a dirt- 
ier place than Jerry's little house at Gadshill-in-the- 
Fields, and dirtier children than Jerry's seven, you 
wouldn't light on in a month's march. 

I say seven, but, now, Jerry's eldest girl was an 
exception to all the rest. She grew up as fair and 
clean in all that dirt, as a flower '11 grow up out of 
the mould that's nourished it. I've looked at her as 
I've come through the court many a time, and never 
been able to get her face from before my eye all day 
afterwards. There 'ud be Ave black-eyed, big-headed 
little things moping about in the dirt, some inside 
the door, and some out, while Jerry sat in his win- 
dow whistling over his work ; and there on the door- 
step 'ud be little Mercy. I've seen her sitting there 
a good many times, yet I've never seen the same look 
on that child's face twice in my life; she seemed al- 
ways so different from the others, so busy in her 
thoughts. I never saw her play, ever since she was 
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oat of her mother's arms; she seemed to do nothing 
hnt sit and road, and, nnrse babies on the doorstep. 

Once, when I was having a gossip with Jerry — 
who had his share of tongue, I can tell yon — some 
boys in the conrt got teasing little hnmp-backed 
Tommy, and Mercy's face got quite fierce as she 
watched them. She asked Jerry to speak to them 
two or three times, but he always said, "Oh, Tommy 
doesn't mind it." So I went myself and sent the boys 
ofl^ and brought back Tommy to where his brothers 
and sisters were at play. 

"Do you think he does mind it, then?" I said to 
Mercy. 

"I don't know," she said, with a great sigh. "I 
do. I mind it so much, when they're mocked and 
pointed at, that I wish they were dead; and I'm al- 
ways wishing they'd never been bom." 

You see, the poor child felt all that Tommy would 
have felt, if he had been right sharp, which he wasn't '/ 
and all that Jerry would have felt, if his eyes had 
been open to the wretched bringing up of his chil- 
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dren, wHch they were not; and all that Nance wonld 
have felt, if she'd been a different kind of woman; 
but as for poor Nance, she thought if she donted 
them all ronnd once or twice a day, and kept them 
,from getting to any water, she was giving them as 
good an education as a poor cobbler's children ought 
to expect. 

Well; I went away from Pickersgill for three years 
or so, and when I came back I found Mercy groim 
up, and the talk of all the place. Her face was small ; 
not round, nor dimpled, yet not thin-looking, bnt beau- 
tifully soft, and of the same warm whiteness all over; 
just, perhaps, a little warmer in the middle of the 
cheeks, as you see a bunch of apple-blossom gets 
pinker towards the heart. Yes, certainly, if this kind 
of fibce, with full and sorrowful blue eyes, with a bhie 
shadow lying under them, and pinky eyeHds heaij 
with black lashes that seemed always wanting to go 
to sleep on her cheek, a month like two cherries 
pressing together, — if a face like this, set round with 
rings of chestnuty hair, can make a girl pretly, cer- 
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tainly Mercy had snch a one, and must have been 
caJled pretty even now; thongli ideas have changed 
since the days she nsed to put the clerks at Flounger's 
out of their reckoning every time she passed the 
office- windows. 

Now, at the time of my coming back to Pickersgill, 
Mercy had fonr sweethearts. 

There was Smilish, the red-haired herring-man, al- 
ways sliding in a soft word with his herrings, till 
Jerry was obliged to leave off having them, which 
was a great privation to the family, — herrings, and 
Smilish's herrings in particular, being cheap just then. 

Then, too, there was Felix Hadup, a real gentleman 
clerk at Flounger's office, who, for the love of Mercy, 
took to wearing out his boots in quite a wonderfu 
way, so that Jerry always had a pair on hand. And, 
« one* day, when a dragoon regiment was billeted . on 
Pickersgill, all the children playing out of doors at 
Ghidshill-in-the-Fields began to cry and rush home; and 
Jerry himself, he tells me, quaked a bit when he looked 
up and found a great fellow, standing six feet in his 
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boots, before his window, with his face as red as bis coat, 
making a downright honest offer through his great 
monstache for Mercy, wanting to march her off to Ire- 
land with his regiment next morning. Of conrse, Mercy 
was called to speak for herself, throngh the window; 
and, poor fellow, as he went back np the conrt he 
looked so mild and meek, that, instead of being afraid 
of him, all the children took hold 'of hands, and stood 
in a line staring at him so that he couldn't pass. 

He was the third. Well ; the f onrth was a man who, 
of all men in the world, came least to Jerry's famcy^ as 
you may know when I tell you that that man was Dan 
Harroway, — ay, Dan o' the water; Dan himself. You 
recollect him ; ay, ay ? There'll be something happen, I 
should think, when black-eyed Dan's forgotten in these 
parts. Ah ! talk of your Charlie Steers and your Willie 
Stackletons of these days— the girls stare after them, 
it's true — ^but Dan, dark Dan o' the water, he waa 
something to stare after, I warrant you. Ah! it's all 
very well; but, Mr. Martin, begging your pardon, I 
won't believe your housekeeper there forgets all the 
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heartaches Dan made in Pickersgill among the lasses of 
her day. Come, come, that's part of my story; you 
needn't take my ale away for that; there's no danger 
of Dan now; eh, Mistress Sicklemore? 

Well, I suppose there's no occasion for me to tell 
any of you that Dan wasn't a saint. Though I do say 
he wasn't worse than Charlie the waterman, or Will 
the horse-hreaker. In the first place, he was driven to 
lead the sort of life he did in a good part hy his old 
miser of a father, who turned him out of doors at 
sixteen. Then, you know, being such a dare-devil with 
horses, such a fellow with his oar, and such a little 
king in his looks, he got soon picked up, and petted, 
and spoiled, by the sporting gentlemen about here, — ay, 
and I may say, by more than one sporting lady too. 
Why, there was my Lady Caperdown, they say, would 
have married him out-and-out, only she got a shock 
when Dan took her first love-letter to her son's valet, 
thinking it was some order about the stables, and 
commanded him, like an emperor, to read it to him, 

A 

as he couldn't either read or write. 



i 
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How often I've seen him standing in his bright top- 
boots and scarlet hunting-coat outside here; or in his 
striped regatta shirt, amongst all the low fellows who 
seem to grow out of the water at boating times, stand- 
ing out from them all, as I tell you, like a bom king. 
He had a clear dark skin, with the blood always flushing 
under it, but never standing florid in his cheeks; 
early black hair; and black eyes, — not an eye like 
Jerry's, though it was as black, but not soft and 
merry and contented, but a restless, fierce black eye, 
that seemed to be always roaming about, looking for 
something it could never And; and every glance seemed 
edged and pointed like a steel dart. He had half a 
score of names — ^the Little King, the Emperor, the 
Sultan, Lucifer; and as far as pride and dark good 
looks went, I must say, he deserved them all, and the 
last particularly. I think he was prouder to women 
than to men; and had need have been if all the tales 
I've heard were true. I don't mean to say Dan would 
pass by a pretty girl without looking at her, — ^not he; 
but if she minced in her walk, and teemed to know 



1 
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he was looking at her, he would stare in his haughty, 
scornful way, as much as to say, "You needn't put 
yourself out; I was only thinking you've got decent 
eyes or a decent figure, and it's a pity the rest of 
you's not so good;" so that really a girl was as much 
put out as flattered by one of his looks; and he was 
so cool and proud with the handsome ladies he rode 
with, that it got quite a saying in Pickersgill, "No 
more in love than Dan o' the water." 

And now I'm going to tell you aboat Dan and 
Mercy's first meeting. 

I suppose he had noticed her before. I should think 
he had noticed her as the prettiest girl in Pickersgill, 
and as the only girl in Pickersgill who didn't gape 
after him (present company. Mistress Sicklemore, ex- 
cepted, of course). 

Well, it was one muggy November night, Mercy and 
little Tommy and I were coming up the High Street 
together. I was trying to comfort the poor lass a bit, 
for times just then were going hard with Jerry; in- 
deed, just then was the coming on of hard times for 
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more than Mm. We had got to the end of the stareet, 
when Dan came flashing round the comer on Bichard- 
son's black horse. 

^' Holloa, Matthew ! " he shonts, in his grand, oonu 
manding waj, stopping close to the pavement, ''give 
me a light, quick; come, man. IVe got a seven-mile 
ride, — ^look sharp!" 

'^ Quicker said than done, Dan Harroway, in this 
wind," sajB I, taking out my tinder-box. 

Dan held his match down while I struck: but the 
wind blew it out directly it was lighted ; so I, stupid- 
like, asked Mercy to come and hold up her shawl to 
make shade against the wind. She did come close to 
the horse, and held up her shawl while Dan bent 
down, holding the reins and his pipe in one hand, and 
the match in the other ready to catch the light. It lit 
and went out half a dozen times, and while I was 
scraping and scraping away, I knew well enough that 
Dan was looking at Mercy; she knew it too, and you 
would have thought such a girl would have kept her 
eyes to herself; but whether she got angry or what, 
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Mercy raised hers to Dan's face as it bent down close 
to her. 

Now, I don't know much about love nonsense myself, 
still I conld but feel wben Mercy raised her eyes and 
found Dan's face within a few inches of hers, looking 
at her as I'd never seen him look at any other woman 
in his life, his fiery eyes all soft, and seeming to have 
found somewhere to rest on at last, and his proud-set 
lips in a smile: when I saw this, I say, and saw, too, 
how he seemed to have the power of holding those 
sorrowful blue eyes of Mercy's to his as by a charm, 
T said to myself, — "There, you've done something for 
Jerry, calling her to hold up her shawl, you have; you 
thought if you couldn't strike one match, you'd strike 
another. I'm mistaken if this isn't the beginning of 
trouble." 

And so it turned out to be. 

Dan may have courted her with his eyes all that 
winter, for what I know; But I saw nothing more my- 
self, till one fine morning early in the year. He was 
riding slowly up the road from Paisley woods, with a 
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bundi of wild blue hyacinths lying on lis horse 
before him, close to the path where Mercy was com- 
ing along. I was on the other side: I don't think 
either of them saw me. 

Presently Dan stopped his horse, and stooped and 
held the flowers out to her, smiling. Mfercy stopped 
and looked at them. No doubt it seemed pleasant to 
the poor child, who never had time to pick a flower 
for herself, and who got many a slap from Nanoe for 
running to pick up the clover-blooms that fell out of 
the wagons passing the top of the court; no doubt 
it seemed very pleasant and tempting to have a bunch 
of sweet-smelling bluebells held out to her like that 

by Emperor Dan. She looked and looked for nearly 

« 
a minute, and then shook her head, as much as to 

say ''I mustn't," like a child, and began to walk on 
quicker. 

Dan's face darkened, and he turned his horse right 
across her path, and held the flowers down to her 
again, while his black eyes seemed half-begging, half- 
commanding her to take them. Then she held out 
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her little hand and took them, still like a child 
frightened into doing wrong. 

Dan pricked his horse, and went galloping up the 
road. 

I never smell hyacinths but I see that old road 
again, with the light-green hedges and the primroses 

I 

"onder them; and Dan tumiog in his saddle as he 
galloped away, resting one hand on the horse's back; 
and his dark face, with the snn on it, smiling bright 
and proud, like a sultan that had been baulked many 
times, but got his own way at last, — smiling at Mercy 
while the yellowy-green hedges spun by; and Mercy 
herself standing just where he had left her, shading 
her eyes with the flowers, looking after him, ready to 
cry at what she had done, and yet sick at heart 
that his horse should bear him so fast out of her 
sight. 

" Trouble coming, Jerry," I said to myself as I saw her. 
" Trouble coming." 

That same morning I had to call on oldHarroway, Dan's 
father, who was my landlord, you know, and who owned 
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half the wretched houses at Ghkdshill-in-the-Fields. Dan 
was in the office, coming out as I went in. I wasn't 
surprised to see him there, for matters had long been 
patched np between them; but I was surprised to hear 
him say, — 

" What does it matter to you where the money comes 
from, so long as you get it P '* 

" I don't know about that," said old Harroway, looking 
up his tin box. " Jerry's money is honest money when it 
does come." 

" What is mine, then ? " Dan said, coming back with a 
scowl on his face. 

" There, there, let it drop," said the old man, pettishly. 
" You've had your own way, and that's enough ; I don't 
know what you're after, but if you choose to pay me the 
rent, of coxirse I shan't worry him for it." 

" But, mind, the debt goes on just the same," said Dan ; 
" and I take my money back when I like, giving you a 
week to get it from him." 

And Dan went out, just nodding to me ; and old Harro- 
way, not seeing me yet, looked out of the grimy vrindow 
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after him, and screwed np his yellow face, and shook his 
bald head, as much as to say, '^ Do you think I don't know 
what you're after, my boy ? " 

I can tell you I wished no little that I knew ; for though 
I could make neither head nor tail of what I had heard, 
and wouldn't for the world have made Jerry uncomfort- 
able about it, and so stopped any good Dan in his love for 
Mercy might be going to do him, still I found myself 
every time I passed their place croaking like an old 
raven, — 
" There's trouble coming, Jerry ; trouble coming ! " 
That same year, just a week before Christmas, on a 
Saturday night, I set off from The Water-Lily to pay 
Jerry Bouse a visit. Ay, that was a time that won't be for- 
gotten in Pickersgill for a few years to come, I should say, 
— ^not by any, at least, who saw what I saw on my walk to 
Jerry's that Saturday night. Half-dozens and dozens of 
hungry, ragged men outside bakers' shops, staring as if 
they'd draw the loaves out with their eyes ; women going 
from shop to shop, to get the most they could for their few 
halfpence ; and here and there a man carrying a pole with 
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a loaf at the top and a great ticket to show the price and 
the size together. What did it mean, Mr. Martin ? Why, 
it was the time of the great distress in all the factory 
places; and at Pickersgill it was as bad or worse than 
anywhere, and it was the hearing of a sore tale of starva- 
tion at Gadshill-in-the-Fields that made me get up from 
the comfortable fireside of The Water-lily, and set out on 
my visit to Jerry. 

Now, Saturday night, I should tell you, was not by any 
means a pleasant time for visiting Jerry. In the first place, 
Saturday was Nance's washing-day, and you wouldn't be 
able to move for wet rags of clothes hung on lines across 
and across the room. It was her cleaning day too, such 
cleaning as she did ; and you'd be sure to find her broke 
down in the midst of it^ squatting before the fire, railing at 
Jerry because he wouldn't take the baby, who was always 
cross on a Saturday night, because the steam of the wet 
clothes brought his cough on. Jerry himself would be sit- 
ting in the comer where Nance had driven him ; bending 
his pale, good-tempered little face over his work ; and sur- 
rounded by old boots, which the children would be play- 
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ing with and marding about so, that when he wanted a 
left, he found all rights, or when he wanted a right, all 
lefts. 

' That was Jerry's home on that Satordaj night ; not a 
very bright one certamlj, bnt a palace to many a home at 
Gadshill-in-the-Fields. 

Bnt now Jerry didn't look npon any of these things as 
his troubles, bnt as all Nance's ; and listened patiently to 
her complaining, pitying her from the bottom of his kind, 
simple heart, and wondering if ever a woman, let her be 
saint, martyr, or what, had as mnch to put np with as his 
Nance. 

He had one trouble of his own, though, had Jerry. 
Where was Mercy these Saturday nights ? Tramping 
through the mud and mire, taking home the work as fast 
as he could do it? As fast as he could do it: yes, but 
Mercy was not so quick gone on the errands as she used 
to be, and poor Jerry noticed it ; and had queer uneasy 
thoughts about it, that made him stick his awl into his 
thumb sometimes. 

And so I found him that Saturday night, sitting sweat- 
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ing over his work, in the steam and smoke, and pondering 
these things concerning Mercy. 

I made the best of my way among the wet clothes to 
him, after speaking to Nance and the children. 

" Ah, Matthew," he said, with a shake back of his matted 
hair and a lightening np of his pale face, ** all the compli- 
ments of the season to you for coming to see ns in this 
family kind o' way. You mnst take ns as we are, yon 
know ; we don't make no stranger of yon; do we, Nance ? 
Will yon" clear a chair for Matthew, my dear ? and I dare 
say he'll be so good as to hold the little 'nn for yon." 

" No, thank yon, Jerry ; I'm mnch beholden to yon, but 
I'd rather be excused," says I. " Me hold a baby, indeed ! 
No, no ; that's a thing I never conld do. In the first place, 
I never can gness how far a child comes down to in its 
long-clothes ; and if you go to stretch your arms out, tak- 
ing it to be taller than it is, it'll slip through 'em ; or if 
yon go to take it by the middle, the head will hang down 
and bring oi;i convulsions or something." 

So I let Jerry's baby alone, and took a chair, and while 
I was talking to him stuck my pockets out behind, to show 
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tlie mince-meat pies and oranges. It wasn't long before 
they were fonnd ont; for soon, instead of fretting and 
wliining, you conld hear nothing bnt sncking and mnnch- 
ing all over the room ; and then by degrees came the whole 
lot hanging about my knees, and looking up at me with 
their big eyes, as if I was the most wonderful old boy 
that ever lived. I don't like children, — I never did ; but 
I liked to feel Jerry's children pick my pockets. 

" So you've got a new landlord, Jerry ?" I said to him. 

Jerry looked up from the thread he was waxing, quite 
astonished. 

" Haven't you heard that old Harroway said good-bye to 
us all last night ? " says I. 

"No," said Jerry. 

" Well, he did ; he died at his sister's farm at Basset." 

" And who'll be our landlord now ?" asked Jerry. 

" Who ? Why, who but his son," said I, " Young Dan 
o' the water ? " 

Jerry laid down the boots he was welting, and sat con- 
sidering, drawing up his little knees, and winding his piece 
of waxed thread round and round them. 
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''Matthew/' he said, presently, in a low voice, so that 
Nance shonldn't hear him, " I'm sorry. I'm sorrier for 
this yer than I can tell yon." 

" And why, Jerry ? " I asked him. 

'^ Becanse," says he, taking np his boot again, and stick- 
ing it between his knees, sole npwards, and bringing his 
fist down npon the sole with all his might, ''I'd rather 
Dan Harroway be obligated to me for a sonnd lickin', 
than I'd be obligated to him for the standin' over of half a 
year's rent, as '11 have to be the case now. Poor old Har- 
roway, he mnst have foresaw as his end was nigh, for he's 
let me alone since the spring, and not worrited me once." 

Ay, thinks I, Dan conld tell yon two stories to that one ; 
bnt I only said, — 

''It appears to me, Jerry Bonse, yon're a shade too 
hard on that lad — that Dan Harroway ; it does, now." 

" Well, I'm sorry if I am ; and I'm wilKn' to give him 
every excnse so long as he keeps ont o' my way. He 
may mend some time or other, bat I ain't much hopes 
myself o' snch a character; he's had too mnch to do 
with the water for me." 



^ 
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"Why, man alive, what harm could the water do 
him ? " says I. 

"What harm?" says Jerry; "why, it's my opinion 
as the first harm that ever was, was washed ashore by 
water. Ah ! it's a qneer thing, and it's the greatest pity 
as is that we can't do withont it ; but we can't, I sup- 
pose. It's one o' the necessities as came to ns with the 
fall o' man. What harm is there in it, indeed? Why, 
don't yon suppose as the sarpint that tempted Adam's mis- 
sus was a sea sarpint ? — o' course he was ; and I tell you, 
there's no countin' the harm there is in water. Look at 
yer mud-larks, and your river thieves, and your pierits, 
and then tell me as there's no harm in water. And this 
Dan BEarroway, — ^why, as I may say, he's been bred to it. 
I mind him when he come up no higher than my knee, 
a-chippin' little boats out o' nothing one minute, and a 
pumpin' on hisself in the market-place at Bassett another ; 
and when I saw it, I always said as he'd come to ruin. 
So, he's my landlord, is he ? Well, landlord or no land- 
lord, let me catch him making eyes at my gal agen, 
—that's aU." 
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"How do- you know but what he meanB well by her, 
Jerry H " said I. 

" Mean well by her ! ** says Jerry ; " not he. No, no ; 
whatever Dan is, he's a bit above ns; though as for 
Mercy herself, a king might mean well by her, for that 
matter. She has a face of her own, has Mercy, and a 
figure too, — ^bless her. As Smilish, over the way, says 
(for I can't never go to have a chat with Smilish now, 
but what he begins spelling and speering about her ; 
though, poor chap, he's lived off a herring and a tater 
this fortnight, they say), — * She's as pretty,' says Smilish, 
speaking o' Mercy, ' as a wilet ; and she don't know it 
no more 'an a wilet.* No more she don't ; but ITl war- 
rant, if Dan Harroway sets his evil eye upon her, shell 
know it soon enough. Halloa ! who's that ? " 

It was Smilish himself, poking his red head in at the 
door. 

"Talk of angels," said Jerry, "and, — but, lor', man, 
what's the matter with you ? Have you seen a ghost P '* 

" Come here, Jerry Eouse," said Smilish, beckoning 
with his great hand. 
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Jerry and I got up and went to the door. 

" Look here, Jerry Bouse/* said Smilish, dragging him 
out and pointing up the conrt. 

Now when I tell you the moon was so bright you 
could see the fish-scales sticking to Smilish's red hand as 
he pointed, you'll see that there was no mistaking two 
figures which stood by the wall of a half-finished house 
at the top of the court. In that light, if they belonged to 
tihe parish at all, Jerry mnst know them. They did belong 
to the parish, and Jerry did know them.- 

It was Dsm and Mercy. 

They were holding hands, saying good-bye, as it 
deemed^ We all three stood looking at them a minute 
or move; then Jerry took np the comer of his leather 
apron, and tucked it in the string tiiat went ronnd his 
waist, and went up the court to them. His house was 
number three, yon know, do there was but the length 
of two houses to go; 

The two dropped each other's hands as they saw him ; 
Mercy shrank back^ but Dan stood up in his boots and 
faced hina like a man. 
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" Mercy, my gal," said Jerry, laying Ids hand on her 
shoulder, and pointing to his wretched little place, '^go 
home ; " and she went home, and Smilish tnmed his &oe 
away. 

Then Jerry turned to Dan, and, says he, — 
" Dan Harroway," says he, " you're my landlord, as I 
hear, and I'm half a year's rent in your debt. I don't 
want to see my little ones turned out in the cold, with- 
out a roof to cover 'em, so I can't say exactly what I 
should a-said to you if to-day had been yesterday. All I 
say now is, don't let me catch you talldng to my gal agen." 
**Now I think by Dan's face he was going to make 
him a quiet answer ; but, as ill-luck would have it, who 
should pass the end of the court that minute but Jem 
Barnes and Stackleton, and a lot more of Dan's friends, 
on their way home from a card party at The Water* 
Lily; and of course when they caught sight of Dan 
and Jerry standing like that, and knowing Dan's goings- 
on with Mercy, of course they stopped to see the fun, 
Dan turned on his heel to go up to them. 

Jerry gripped him by the collar and jerked him back. 
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"Dan Harroway," says he, "yon donH go out o' this 
yer conrfc till you've giv' me your promise as you'll iiever 
speak another word to my gal in your life." 

" Don't I P " said Dan, wrenching himself away ; " we'll 
see about that. What! do you suppose I care for your 
girl ? and if I did, why, haven't I as much right to have 
my say to her as any one else P" 

"I'll tell you," said Jerry, his passion up as he heard 
all the young fellows laughing at him. "Because, Dan 
Harroway, you haven't a rag to your back as belongs to 
you by good rights, nor a drop o' blood in your body 
that's been made by honest-earned wittles. You live by 
hook and by crook, spendin' here and takui' there, and 
betting and gambling and drinking. They tell me as 
you're proud ; but I tell you, Dan Harroway, that me 
as cuts this yer poor figure by the side of you, have 
got more pride in me 'an you have, for I've got pride 

> 

enough to keep me slaving and sweating in that 'ere 
hole as you calls yourself landlord of, from year's end 
to year's end, rathener I'd take a penny from the parish, 
or any man alive, to go to the feed o' them little uns." 
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" Then look you, Jerry Rouse," said Dan, fUishing on 
him with his eyes as the young fellows came i^earer, 
" you owe me two quarters* rent ; if you've got the pride 
you're telling of, pay it me down now." 

" I can't, you know it," Jerry said, with a groan; " I'd 
give my head if I could." 

"Very well; you'll beg my pardon for every word 
you've said to me this night, or you'll sufor for it. I'll 
give you till over Christmas-day ; if you haven't begged 
my pardon or paid down your rent by then, you ttum out^ 
bag and baggage." 

And Dan turned and walked away. 

" Stop a bit," said Jerry, following him and laying his 
hand on his shoulder; ''do you promise me what I asked 
you about my gal ? " 

" No," said Dan Harroway, fiercely, " I don't. Is that 
plain ? " 

Jerry didn't answer him, but turned and walked 
home. 

"Mercy," he said, taking off his apron as he came in 
at the door, '' put on your bonnet, and come along o' me. 



^ 
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I'm a-goin' to take you over to yonr grandmother's at 
Bassett^ my wencli. You can't bide here no longer." 

With a fjEhce white as a sheet, Mercy got a handker- 
chief and rolled up a few things in it; among 'em I 
saw some dead flowers, and I knew by the long stalks 
what they were. Then she kissed 'em all round, and fol- 
lowed her father out of the door without speaking a word. 

What I'm going to tell you now about Jerry, I didn't 
see myself, but he's told it to me so many a time that IVe 
got it all before me as clear and real as if I had seen it, 
and it had happened a week ago instead of forty years. 

It was Ghristmas>eye, then, going on for eleven o' the 
clock ; Jerry sat by himself, finislimg Jem Barnes's Sun- 
day boots, which he'd been patching up. 

The candle stood on a three-legged stool in front of 
him, and every now and then Jerry would look at it, and 
every time he looked at it, his fingers flew faster. 

There were two inches of candle, and there was what a 
quick man would call a good hour's work. Two inches 
of candle and not a scrap more in the house, — ^not a scrap 
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more, most likely, in all the court. Few honsesy indeed, 
at GadsHill-in-the-Fields had a scrap of bread in them 
that night, let alone candle or firing. 

Two inches of candle and a good honr's work to do ! 
It seemed as sure as fate the candle mnst go ont before 
that work was done, yet Jerry looked at it and worked 
fiercer — looked at it and worked fiercer. His dirty, pallid, 
flat-nailed fingers flew, and the candle bnmed. 

It was a race that wonld have held yonr breath to 
watch, a race for life or death. If Jerry's fingers won it^ 
it was life — if the candle won it, it was death ; for while 
he worked so that he conld tell if one second was shorter 
weight than another, there came from the npstairs room 
faint cries and wailings. And Jerry knew what it was. 
He had heard it in many a house this winter ; bat it had 
never been to his before. 

It was a wolf np there in that room, — a wolf gnawing 
away at his seven little children and his poor sick wife ; — 
hnnger, it was, and it had come npon them sudden and 
savage, and Jerry knew that if it wasn't driven off that 
night it must devour them all away from him,— devour 
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him too, — and the only thing he conld drive it away with 
was the shilling he would get when he took Jem Barnes's 
boots home. 

So he raced with the candle till the drops came ont 
thick on his forehead. 

There was one inch now, and there was more than 
half an hour's work to do. 

The candle bnmed and the fingers flew, — flew, ay, so 
jBEist, that every now and then Jerry felt in doubt as to 
whether they carried the thread along with them or not ; 
but if he stopped to find ont, his race was lost, for the 
candle had nothing to stop for, so he let 'em tremble 
and shake over the boot that was stuck between his 
knees. 

The fingers flew, and the candle burned, — ^the race was 
drawing to an end. 

The candle blazed up. Jerry stuck his last stitch. The 
wick feU and went out. Jerry hugged his boot, and gave 
a great cry. His job was done. 

The moonlight falling through the dusty window showed 
him where his battered old hat lay on the chair. He 
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snatclied it up and the fellow-boot, and ran out in his 
shirt-sleeves, calling np the dark narrow stairs as he went 
by them, — " Take the little uns to yon, Nance, and keep 'em 
warm. IVe done it, and I'll be back in a minate with 
some wittles." 

"Back in a minute,'' Jerry said; bat it took him a 
sharpish ran to get to Jem Barnes's hoose in five. When 
he got there, there wasn't a light to be seen in any of the 
windows. He knocked once. No one came. Twice — still 
no one came. 

Jerry took hold of the knocker, and thamped it down 
every two seconds fierce and hard. Still no one came. 

By-and-by old Constable Mallinger tamed up the street 
to see what the noise was aboat. 

" Are yoa gone mad ? " said he to Jerry. " Don't yoa 
see they're all oat ? Be ofT aboat year basiness, or I'll be 
helping yoa with yoar knocking." 

Jerry reeled back into the middle of the road, and 
stared np at the hoase. He had never thoaght of this. 
Had he ran the race with the candle for nothing ? 

No wonder old Mallinger thoaght he was mad, to see 
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liim standing there without his coat, his old hat stuck at 
the back of his head, and his boots in his hand, staring at 
the dark windows. Soon the cold began to go through 
and through him, and he turned, shivering and half 
stupefied, and went back home. 

Going in, he stumbled against the stairs and made a 
noise ; and then he stood listening, feeling sure that all the 
seven little children would ciy out to him for the food he 
had promised to be back with in a minute. 

No. All was still, — all except his own heart thumping 
away at the foot of the stairs. 

"They've fell asleep," he said to himself; "they won't 
feel the wolf for a little while, not perhaps till I get 'em 
some work'us bread in the morning." 

He wouldn't go up for fear of disturbing them ; so he 
went and sat on his bench in the dusky moonlight, and 
took up a boot of little Tommy's and his awl, and tried to 
work, just for the sake of keeping himself &om thinking, 
and firom feeling the gnawing at his inside. 

He worked, but the thinking and the gpiawing went on 
just the same. 
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He worked, but the dark handsome &ce of Dan Harroway 
kept coming between him and little Tommy's boot^ mak- 
ing him grip his awl and breathe hard. 

He worked, but the loneliness and the gnawing made 
him get so light and sharp in his wits that he couldn't 
sit still, so he stood up with his work in his hand« 

By-and-by he dropped the boot and stood still, not 
breathing at all, with the awl in his hand. 

A thought had come to him — a thought of how to muzzle 
the wolf. 

He went to the foot of the stairs and listened, — still all 
was quiet. He kicked ofiP his boots, and crept up, feeling 
by the damp wall. The door was open, and Jerry went 
in and stood in the middle of the room, looking at the 
row of ragged little beds that lay along the splintery 
floor. The moonlight fell upon each wizened sharp iacdf 
and each wizened dirty hand lying over the patdiworic 
quilts. 

Now, while Jerry stood looking at them all with tiiat 
dreadful imcommon sharpness I told you of^ which made 
him feel as if he could do anything in the world if he sst 
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his mmd on it, lie heard Nance muttering,, and when he 
went to listen what she said, he found she was cursing him 
in her sleep for having married her. Jerry listened, and 
got all cold and stiff about the roots of his hair, and the 
room seemed to spin round and round him, — ^beds, door, 
patched window, with the big yellow moon staring in it, 
and aU, — all seemed to spin round ; and Jerry looked after 
the spinning beds, and then at the spinning moon, and 
wished it away. He gripped his awl hard and &st, and 
flung himself down by the first of the beds. Still it 
seemed spinning away from him, and he made a clutch at 
it with his lefb hand, and when he had got it set his knee 
on it ; then his lefb hand clutched a thin little shoulder, — 
clutched it so tight that there was a scream, and that 
scream woke Nance and all the rest ; and taking him to 
have come back with the victuals, they all set up a wail- 
ing cry for joy, and stretched out their hands. 

And Jerry lifted up his head and looked at the empty 
thin hands and hungry faces, and pointed to his awl, 

and said to 'em, with a great lift of his chest at every 
word,— 
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'' Look here, little Tins, it's earned your bread all along, 
this yer; and if so be it can't am your bread any more, 
can't it — can't it put yon to — ^to — ^to sleep, little nns — 
just to sleep— only to sleep?'* 

He laid himself down on the bed. The bright tip of 
the awl glittered, and then was hidden in the clothes. He 
pressed himself closer and closer oyer the child, and his 
awl was in his hand nnder him. There was just a touch 
— a cold, sharp touch — on a bony chest, only a touch ; and 
it was not Jerry's chest, yet it was Jeny who leaped to his 
feet, with almost a yell, as if a sword had gone through him. 
Leaped to his feet and cleared the dark stairs in two springs, 
and rushed out of the house door, and away up the court, 
without ever a bit of shoe to his foot or ooat to his Imu^ 
or cap to his head, — ^rushed along towards the town-end of 
the court in his shirt and rf^ged trousera and bare feei^ 
and with his awl in his hand, — crushed as if a demon were 
after him, — crushed, and once he knocked himself against a 
post, like a blind, wild animal. Then he ran on till he got 
to the end of the court and out into the street,— the dark 
still street, and he saw one man in it, and he made up to 
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Mm. The man tamed, and seeing Jerry coming towards 
Iiim with his awl, so wild and strange, began to qnicken 
his pace. 

But Jerry got np to him and made a spring, and 'threw 
both his arms ronnd him so violently that the man was 
felled to the ground. 

" Don't run away from me ! Feller creetnr, brother, I got 
move on me nor I can bear; come and help me! Yon 
Bha'n't go away till yonVe helped me ! " 

"Let me go," said the man, struggling; "let me go 
free, will yon ? " 

"Hah!" cried Jerry; and looking down on his face, . 
with his knee on his chest, and his awl raised above him, 
he saw it was Dan Harroway. 

The cause of all his trouble that night was there under 
his knee, and the awl which through him had been nearly 
turned against his little children was in his hand. Didn't 
it seem like justice put into his own hands to deal ? The 
knee planted on Dan's chest shook, and the eyes looking 
down upon him blazed like balls of fire. 

Dan Harroway thought his last was come. Suddenly he 
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felt the weight gone off his chest, and looking np he saw 
the back of a ragged figure which seemed to be wring^ing 
its hands, with the awl in them, and then he saw it ran 
back down the dark conrt. 

Tes, Jerry was ronning back. He had been to the 
world for help, and it had sent him greater temptation. 
Where was he to go now ? 

Now, while Jerry rushed back down the dark quiet 
court, crying to himself " Who'll help me ? Is there no- 
body as'll help me P " there flashed upon him a recollection 
of a story he had heard, — a story which had always struck 
him as being much too hard to beHeve in, and much too 

wonderful to be at all true; but now, I say, the recol- 
lection of it struck upon him like a sudden light in his 

darkness. 

He began to run faster. He passed his own house. He 
came to the other end of the court, and out into the great 
brick-fields. 

Just before him there was a high heap of bricks and 
stones and rubbish, where a house had been pulled down. 
Jerry had but one thought just then, he wanted to get 
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high. He seemed as if he couldn't get liigh enough for 
what he wanted. So he began to climb this mound, 
sticking his bare feet into the sharp stones and broken 
bricks till they bled, and helping himself up with his 
hands till they bled, and when he got to the very top he 
was well-nigh fainting, and he fell upon his knees. 

The big, set moon seemed to be on a level with his head 
as it stared at him through two window-holes of a half- 
finished house, and it lighted everything ; the pool of black 
water below him, the frosted rushes growing round it, and 
the grey line of field rats passing from the cellar of one of 
the new houses to a hole in the day bank. 

Jerry threw up his two arms, still holding the awl, 
and died out as loud as ever he could cry in his faint- 
ness, — 

" If You as made me," says he, " can see me now ; if You 
knows me better than I knows You, come anigh me ! I 
don't arst You for myself. There's somethin' a tearin' my 
inside like a wild beast j but that I can bear. What I arst 
You is, save my little uns from me ! Save Dan Harroway 
from me! Gome anigh me, wherever You are, and lay 
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hold on this yer. Fm only a . poor human creetnr, and 

there's more pat on me nor I can bear,. an' it's making. a 

devil of me. I don't know how to get at Tod; I don't 

know no prayers, but I tell You, as I want Ton; if ever 

any poor creetur You've made ever wanted Ton, I do. 

Oh, come anigh me ! . Come anigh me ! " 

Did anything come, anigh him ? Jerry says, as the wind 

rose he heard a rustling all about the mound, like a 

-./ 
swooping down of - gi*eat wings or garments ; and his hand 

got loose, and the awl went whirling down, and fell with a 

splash into the black. water; and Jerry, when he heard 

the splash, fell a-trembling and hiding his face with his 

two hands. 

He wasn't alone, he says; the sweep-down .of .wings 
and the talking in the wind went on. For some time — how 
long he couldn't tell — ^he seemed to be lifbed right up but 
of his trouble, and he didn't feel the sharp stones under 
his knees : and he stayiDd with those that seemed to have 
come about him till the moon went down in the window- 
hole. 

At lafit the bark of a dog made him remember himself; 
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and he looked up, and finding bis awl gone, gave a great 
shont for joy. 

" You've heered me," he said, " YonVe heered me ; and 
I ain't alone, nor my little, nns ain't alone ; they've got a 
better Father 'an me." 

Then he came down, slipping and sliding among the 
stones, and began to run home all shaking and close to 
the gronnd like a lamb just out of the lion's jaw. 

As he ran, the dog he had heard bark came across his 
path with a crust of bread in his mouth ; and Jerry seized 
him by the nape and took the crast from him| and ran 
home to divide it amongst his children. 

When he had got in thongh, that wild beast he had told 
of on the mound clawed him for it; and he was just 
going to fall upon and devour it, and had got it between 
his teeth, when another wonderful old story coming across 
him,' made him stop and think. 

He cleared the table ; he moved all the rubbish on the 
floor on one side with his foot, and covered it over. Then 
he began looking about for some kind of a table-cloth. 
He found one, clean and white, in a drawer, and he felt 
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ready to cry with gratefiilness to Nance that she should 
have such a thing. He spread it on the table, and then he 
took his crust and laid it in the middle : and after looking 
at it a long time, he went ont softly and shnt the door. 

He crawled npstairs once more, so faint that he oonld 
scarce drag one foot after the other. 

The children were all awake, and wailing stilL Jerry 
went and took *em np, and cuddled 'em one by one in his 
poor tired arms, and said, with the tears running down his 
cheeks, — ^ 

"Don't cry, little nns, I've been ont and I couldn't get 
you nothing ; but coming back, I see a dog with a cmst in 
his mouth, and I lugged it away, and it lies on the table 
down below; and I'm a goin' to arst Him as they say made 
seven loaves and five little fishes feed four thousand 
creeturs, if He won't make that 'ere little crust below 
enough to fill us all by momin'. So go to sleep, little uns, 
and you, Nance, my woman, go to sleep, — go to sleep, all on 
you, and let Him do His will by that 'ere little crust ; and 
we'll go down in the momin' all together and see what we 
shall find." 
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And Jerry went to lie down liimself, but somehow ho 
felt as if he'd no right to lie among them that night after 
his evil thoughts; so he went and stretched himself on 
the landing outside the threshold of the door, and by- 
and-by they all fell sound asleep. 

It was a cold place, was Jerry's. But the wind that 
whistled up the stairs and came up through every crack 
and cranny of the old boards only made him sleep the 
sweeter, for he dreamed it was the great wings that had 
come anigh him on the mound. 

And so they slept ; and there in the room below, all 
by itself in the moonlight, on the clean white tablecloth, 
lay The Ceust. 

Now in the morning Jerry woke with the sun on his 
face, and he got up and woke Nance and the children. 
He helped Nance on with her things, for she was very 
sick, and dressed each of the little ones himself ; and while 
he dressed them, each had a different dream to tell him 
about the Cbust, and the angels that were making a feast 
for them out of it. And Jerry listened, feeling as if his 
heart would burst, for what could he say if they all went 
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down and opened the door and fonnd only the Cbust? 
Still he daren't gainsay that there wonld be a feast. He 
washed them all, and made them kneel down and say the « 
prayers Mercy had tanght them ; and he made the dressing 
and the prayers take as much time as he ooold, for he 
had great fear of going to the Cbust. 

At last, shaking in every limb, he took up the two 
youngest, one on each arm, and went to the stairs; two 
more took hold of his coat, and Nance dragged herself 
along after with the others ; and so they all went slowly 
down. 

But when they had got to the foot of the stairs, and 
Jerry had laid his -thumb on the latch of the room door, 
his heart quite failed him ; for he seemed to see, before he 
opened it, the Cbust lying there with the marks of the 
dog's teeth in it, and all just as he had left it oyemight ; 
so he turned and said to them, in a light kind of way, — 

" P'raps they haven't done yet, little uns. Tou won't 
be disappointed if so be they ain't ? " 

But seven pairs of black sharp eyes looked at him 
so suspicious and so keen that Jerry thought he'd better 
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ge^ the worst over at once, so he lifted the latch and 
pushed the door in. 

He gave one look into the room before him, and then 
tamed back suddenly as if he'd had fire blown into his 

^ " ITance, Nance ! " he said, "here's a Judgment on us! 

Here's more'n I can bear. Oh, look, old woman ! Down 

• • • • 

on' your' knees' and look. Oh, 'little uns, I didn't believe 

not half myself, — ^but come along ! come and look ! " 

• The father and ' mother, on their knees outside the 

threshold, and the children clinging to them, all stared 

into the room. 

' There w;as a feast spread on the cobbler's table. Ay, 

a delicate feast. ' There was white bread, and there was 

wine and rich: pasties, and in' the middle where the crust 

had lain,' there was i a shining . silver basket of bright 

Christmas fruit. It was a fair table, I can tell you ; for 

I saw it. ' Xes ; ' I i was there, and I saw" it. And I saw 

Jerry,' too, kneeling with his wife Nance and the children 

on the threshold. ' 

. "Iknowed as You'd heered me," cried Jerry, presently 
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liffciDg his big fall eye to tlie grimy ceiling. " And whaU 
ever hand YonVe done this by, hnman creetnr's hand 
or not, me and my little nns thanks You for it, and will 
never a-done thanking you for it while there's breath 
in onr bodies; and I forgive Dan Harroway as ToT^Ve 
forgive me. I forgive him, and I'm at peace with hun 
let him do what he likes." 

Jnst as they were going to get np from their knees, 
the Christmas waits in the conrt began, and among them 
there was Nell Gwire and Alice Blane, the sweetest singers 
in all the conntry-side ; and the mnsic seemed to hold 
Jerry and the rest to their knees, for coming jnst then 

it was like angels' voices giving them a welcome to the 

* 

feast. Nance and him both began to cry and cling 
together ; and then she, who had been a good singer in 
her time, but hadn't snng, for temper, tweniy years, began 
joining in, low and soft, with her face raised and her 
black hair falling . all abont her to the ground ; — and 
one at a time the little things caught up the tune and 
sung out loud and shrill, like starved sparrows at the 
sight of rain. So loud and shrill and piercing that I 
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oonldn't stand it long, but went and picked them np 
and bronght tbem into tbe room. When tbey all came 
in, treading as if the gronnd wasn't common gronnd, Jerry 
saw me, and said, — 

" Is this yer doings, Matthew ? " says he ; and I said, 
" No." 

"Then," says Jerry, "tell me what man's doings it is, 
that I may thank him, and that all my little nns may 
thank him." 

" Jerry," said I, taking him apart, " when you run ont 
in your sore trouble last night, you met a man." 

" Ay ! " says Jerry, looking at me hard. 

" You threw him down and told him your trouble ; 
and before he had got flree of his first feight, you saw 
who he was and left him." 

"Ay," said Jerry again, with a shudder. 

" You went up a mound in the brickfields ? " 

"Ay." 

" You. went up and told your trouble to some one else. 
You didn't see that man following you and listening to 
you? No. Nor you didn't see that man looking at 
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yoa through that window, when . yon laid jour crust 
out ? " 
.**No," said Jerry. 

*' Well, he saw yon, then ; he saw all, and he came 
and knocked me np out of my bed, and we went in the 
night to Bassett and fetched Mercy. And that man 
fetched the best silver plate out of his £Ebther'B house, 
and the best Christmas pasties and wine, and we three 
laid the feast together." 

" And where is that man ? " said Jerry, hardly noticing 
Mercy as she came from where she was feeding the 
children. 

** When he had laid the feast, Jerry, he went out- 
Hide.'* 

" Is he there now ? ** said Jerry. 

"Perhaps he is.*' 

Jerry said nothing more, but went out. 

Dan was there. 

"Dan Harroway,** said Jerry, "I've spoke words to 
you as I can't never take ' back, because they was 
true." 
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"I don't want you to take 'em back, Jerry Eonse," 
said Dan. " I know they were true." 

- " Then, Dan Harroway, though I can't take them words 
back, I can tell you this, — and that is, as this yer thing 
you've done this yer Christmas-eve has made me feel that 
for you I never felt for mortal man afore. You ain't 
only spread them fine wittles in there, but there's a 
somethin' you've brought anigh me as I've hungered for 
without knowin' it this many a year. I don't arst you 
to come in, I ain't worthy as you should come in; but, 
Dan Harroway, I should like to shake you by the hand, 
and I should like the little uns to thank you." 

There ! I suppose you guess the rest. 

Of course Dan didn't go in then, nor let Jerry show 
him off to the children as the angel in topboots that had 
been sent to make^ these wonderful things out of the 
Cbust. Of course he didn't sit at the end of the table 
by Mercy all the time of the feast, and have those bright 
top-boots smeared all over afterwards by thankful dirty 
little hands. And of course Jerry got turned out by his 
landlord next day. 
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They were married, Dan and Mercy, when the blue 
hyacinths came ronnd again ; and yon conld smell nothing 
else from Gadshill-in-the-Fields to the chnrch ; and Mercy 
wore them in her hair. 
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THE FLOWER GIRL. 



(As told by Old Vinegar at a Children's Ohristmas Party.) 



Once npon a time — <>li sucli an evil time! — for it was in 
the year eighteen hundred and sixty-nine — there lived a 
wretched old miser woman and her grand-danghter. They 
lived in the wickedest town in all the world, — ^London was 
the name of it. They lodged in a cellar,' not a very long 

way from the Dnke o' York's Column. 

• • • • . 

The old woman, Rachel Reeves, was seventy — ^sour, 

miserly, and cunning; her grand-daughter, little Patty, 

was seventeen — sweet, generous, and a fool. 

The old woman stayed at home and did nothing but 

grumble about he^ poverty, and keep guard over her 

treasures. Little Patty earned a living for both of 'em. 

She sold flowers about the streets, and her face was pretty 

enough to make the idiots who care for such things lay out 

a penny on purpose to stop and stare at it. 
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Patty doted on her grandmother because she was her 
grandmother, and the only relation she had in the world ; 
and the grandmother doted on the pennies that Patty 
brought home, because they saved her from having to take 
any from her stores. The other lodgers in that dark, 
wicked old house where Patty lived knew well when the 
flower girl had come home with her basket empiy and her 
little linen pocket full; for 6n such days she'd burst in 
and dance down the cellar steps, singing and beating her 
basket against her fists, head, and knees, as if it was a tam- 
bourine, and the old miser's cracked voice 'ud be heard all 
over the house squealing, — 

" Here she comes ! Here's my rosebud, my precious Pat- 
ty-cake ! The Lord bless her ! " 

They knew too, did aU in that house, when Patty came 
home with the basket far from empty, and the pocket far 
from full. They knew it by seeing her come down the 
steps, her basket under her arm, and a corner of her shawl 
to her eye, snivelling instead of singpbig — creeping instead 
of dancing, and they knew it by the miser yelling, *' Hah, 
you limb ! is that the game ? The devil take you for a 
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lazy slat ! " Then the basket would be seized and beat 
about Patty's head and shoulders ; not like a tambourine, in 
this case, or if it was, then it was like a tambourine that at 
every stroke gave out most piercing wails of music, for the 
b&sket was a round, hard, common basket, well able to hurt 
in savage hands like the old miser's. 

Highty tighty, you're a-tuming up your noses at the old 
woman, are you, you righteous little humbugs ! Well now, 
for my own part, I rather take to her. I'd prefer a knave 
to a fool any day, and Patty was a right-down fool. 

Why, I tell you the idiot stayed where she was from 
pure choice, or at least from the idiotic notion that it was 
her bounden duty to stick to her old granny through thick 
and thin, and give herself up to her, — heart, soxd, and 
body ; health, youth, and beauty. 

She never gave it a thought that her eyes were so blue 
and bright for any other purpose than to wake at five in 
the morning, and hurry off to Common Grarden Market for 
her flowers, or that her voice was sweet for anything but 
bargaining or calling out the names and prices of her 
flowers. 
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Yet she knew that she was pretty, and knew she conld 
get married and be taken away any day she chose. No 
belle o' the season ever found herself in the presence of 
more lovers at a fashionable ball than Patty did when she 
went to bargain at Common Garden. There was a yonng 
man in the tater line, ready at the least kind look to lay 
his heart, and stock in trade, and donkey, at her feet. 
There had been a dnel fought for her there too, not likely 
to be soon forgot, between a seedsman and a costermonger, 
the weapons being toolip bulbs and young sewoys. 

Then there was the shoe-black, — Patty called him her 
millingterry admirer, because of his uniform ; — there was 
the shoe-black by the Duke's Column, where Patty sat, 
who allowed only heir out of all the flower or orange girls 
to offer flowers to his customers while he blacked their 
boots. And he wouldn't buy his dinner without Patty 
went along with him to the cookshop winder, and gave her 
opinion as to whether saveloys, black-pudding, pease-pud- 
ding, or roly-poly, looked most tempting on that partic'ler 
day. I think if the girl had any preference, it was for 
him; for the bites he made her take to prove the goodness of 
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her choice were very welcome to her hungry little month. 
Bnt to one and all Patty behayed like a person as marrying 
was impossible to ; and all began to know that while the 
old miser Kved her grand-danghter was bonnd to her and 
her wretched home and miserable starving sort of life; 
and no doubt they called her a fool, as I do with all my 
heart. 

But I've got to prove her a greater fool yet, and to 
prove all those fools as believe in goodness and self-sacrifice 
being rewarded, and all that sort o' thing. Ah, bah, what 
bosh it is ! I'll show you how little Patty was rewarded. 
Oh yes, ril show you ! 

It was one winter's night— p'raps it was Christmas time 
p'raps it wasn't; it made little difference down in that cellar 
where Patty lived — no guzzling and gorging there, whatever 
time it was. Well, Patty had sold aU her basket fall of 
winter wilets, and lay sound, sound asleep, on her wretched 
bed. 

But the miser was up. Yes, yes, up and sprightly was 
Bachel Beeves — ^up and at high feast. You needn't lick 
your chops, little greedies ; she had nothing to eat. 
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No, nothing to eat, thongli she sat on the floor with a 
soup tnreen before her, an old chanej teapot beside her, 
and all sorts of other things that yoa'd think had eatables 
in them. But they hadn't^ i^ej had money in 'em, — some 
had copper, some had silver, and some had gold; and she'd 
dragged 'em all np from a hole in the floor, and this was 
what she feasted upon with her wicked, rayenons old eyes^ 
and her wicked, rayenons old heart. 

She feasted with delight, bat with fear too and trem- 
bling ; for she felt there was danger in exposing her hoards 
eyen to the light of her own wretched gntterii^ candle. 
She knew there were men in the yery same honse, — which 
I haye said before was a wicked, dark-looking honse ; she 
knew there were men there who, if they guessed her secret, 
would soon make use of it. • 

She was just drawing her hand fuU of silver from an old 
stocking, and trembling all the time, and peering up at the 
door, when suddenly that door opened, quietly and slowly, 
and a man stood there, — a huge fellow, with desperate 
gloating eyes fixed on her treasures. 

She crouched, she panted, she glared at him. 
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He came into the room. He took some steps towards 
her. 

" Patty ! Pattj ! " she gasped. 

The girl awoke in an instant* No mother ever re- 
sponded readier to her baby's cry than that poor fool 
did to the least sound of the miser's voice. 

She woke ; she saw the man stoop as if to seize some- 
thing ; she saw the miser rise and rush at him, and his 
arm raised to strike her; — and then, one instant, one 
bound across the floor, and Patty was between them ! 

He tried to put her on one side. Thief as he was, he 
didn't wish to hnrt the soft, brave, helpless Kttle fool. 

But she struggled so hard and desperate, and shrieked 
so loud, he grew wild, and struck at her, — ^hard and 
harder and harder ! — till she fell at his feet, cold, white, 
and still. 

His hand was clutching the gold in the tureen, and hia 
eyes were on her face, when its whiteness and its stillness 
made him draw his hand back empty, mutter an oath, 
and fly. 

" Patty ! Patty ! " cried the miser, cramming her 
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treasures back into the hole, '^I hear them moying up- 
stairs; they'll be here before IVe hid it all! Help, 
Patty ! Help ! " 

But Patty's help was never to be had no more. 

She lay there jnst where she had been stmck down 
— cold and white and stilL 

When the miser found this out, she raised the whole 

house with her screams. 

/• 
She didn't feel such particular horror at the thoughts 

of losing Patty; but the idea of losing Patty's pennies 

was more than she could bear. 

Nearly all the lodgers in the house came down, though 
not before the miser had stored away her tureen, tea- 
pot, and stocking, and all the rest of it, and shut the 
trap-door; and when they came they found her wailing 
and wringing her hands over the flower girl, and asking 
Heaven if she was to be left to starve in her old age and 
helplessness. 

They lifted Patiy up, and laid her upon the bed. They 
thought that she was quite dead ; but they were wrong. 
She wasn't dead, yet she wom't far o£P it. She was able 
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in a little while to turn about and smile thanks and good- 
byes to her friends, which at this hour were many. It's 
wonderful how cheap friendship is when death is nigh. 
I suppose it's because so little is like to be wanted of it, 
and that for so short a time. 

Every one in the house began to discover how much 
they had loved poor Patty, and Patty was very grateful 
for their discoveries. She was always a fool, you know. 

But by-and-by, as she got weaker, she seemed to forget 
that any one besides her grandmother was in the room ; and 
began to talk to her in a low, faint voice, that set all a-cry- 
ing, and there was some toughish ones amongst 'em, too. 

" Qranny," she said, after she had lain still for some 
time with the tears creeping quietly down her white meek 
face, — "Granny, I've been a-thinMn* about my gents, — 
my reg'ler customers, I mean, as goes by the Duke's 
Column. I didn't think never to see 'em no more. 
They's been very kind to me. I wished they knowed, 
granny, as I'm a-goin' off, along of them flowers as. I 
sold 'em this momin*. I wonder if they'd be sorry, 
granny, and not chuck 'em away quite so soon ?" 
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** No, no. Yon ain't a-dying, Patty," said the old hag. 
"You'd never be took from me, and me left to Btarve, 
sure-^." 

The flower girl sighed and shut her eyes; 

By-and-by she opened 'em again, and said, " Granny, I 
wonder if yon can see the Column from where I'm a-goin'. 
I shnd like to very much. I shud like to see if my gents 
looks for me where I used to be. There's one — ah, gran' 
— there's one I've often, often wished to be a lady for the 
sake of. Can yon get to be a lady up in heaven, I 
wonder? Well; they was all very good to me, and I 
thanks 'em kindly, and we must forgive our trespasses ; 
and if they has took advantage sometimes of my bein' 
a lonesome poor girl, to tease me as they didn't ought, 
I know Fve been much wickeder to them, a-calling out 
' sweet wilets ' when I knowed they had no smell, and 
wirin' up rotten camillies and roses as wouldn't laat an 
hour, and sellin' 'em for fresh gathered ! Ah, I've been 
a wicked gal." 

She lay still then for some time, muttering about 
trespasses bein' forgiven. And then seemed to fiJl 
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asleep, and didn't rouse again till ber time had come to 

go. 

She went yery quietly, just moving her hand as if she 
was pushing flowers to somebody, and moanin' faint and 
low, — 

" Do take 'em, sir ; yon shall ha' the three for tuppence 
— 'cos they're the last in the basket, and I wants to get 
home." 

So Patty died, and they saw her no more at Common 
Garden Market or at the Duke's Column. The old miser 
lives and thrives in the way most agreeable to her ; and 
the man who caused Patty's death has never been found 
out yet, and most likely never will be. . 
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THE WATCHMAN'S STORY. 



We won't say exactly how many years a^o, bat by no 
means qnite lately, two men were sitting by the fireside 
in the watchman's room at Mngginses. The same that is 
my room now ? Right yon are, Mrs. Amos, the very same. 
Some of yon little nns know it — ^to be snre yon do. Well ; 
it was jnst as it is now, only that the collection of royal 
portraits over the mantel-shelf has had varions additions. 
The peacock's feather was there, likewise the black profile 
of my own lineaments in early manhood, likewise the framed 
and glazed letter of acknowledgment from the firm to 
myself, written on the occasion of my circnmventing the 
attempt at robbery one Snnday night. 

Well ; it was Christmas Eve, and two men were sitting 
over the fire. One was nigh npon fifty, and the other was 
turned of seventy. The one that was nigh npon fifty was 
acting as I am now— or as I shonld be — as the night watch- 
man of Mnggins. He had on him a watchman's cloak like 
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mine, and I am bonnd to say the watdmian's cloak and the 
watchman's room (with coals and candles fotmd in a cup- 
board handy to the fire), and the watchman's calling alto- 
gether, was thoroughly disgraced by him. 

He didn't wear spectacles, or I shonld say a party un- 
mentionable among Amalgamated Bobins had made 'em, 
and made 'em so as nothing bat evil conld be seen through 
them. For of all the evil seers and evil thinkers, that chap 
in the watchman's cloak sitting by my fire on that before- 
named Christmas Eye, was the worst that ever was blessed 
with a pair of eyes in this world. 

He saw no good nowhere. He suspected every mortal 
thing of being no better, but a good deal worse, than it 
should be. 

He suspected Mugginses of robbing him by not giving 
him as much as they knew he deserved, though his wages 
were quite as good as he thought he deserved ; and he sus- 
pected all the world of designing to rob Mugginses. 

It had brought him to a pretty pass, this suspicion ; for 
once upon a time he had not been used to sit beside his fire 
alone with his old father at the cheerful Christmas season. 
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He liad had a wife — a pretty sonl — as pretty I'll warrant 
as e'er a one of your Cinderellas and princesses in your 
fairy books, little uns — ^prettier perhaps than they 'ud look 
dressed as a poor man's wife — neat and smooth-haired ; and 
I'll take the liberty to believe, much cleverer at a make- 
shift dinner, or turning old things new, without no connec- 
tion whatever with fairy godmothers, as never ran in her 
family or the watchman's either. 

"Well ; he was proud of her and fond of her, but he was 
suspicious of her, of course, as he was of everything else. 
Ah! he was an old Tartar for jealousy, he was. If his 
pretty wife was merry and gay, and went singing about 
the place, he said to himself, '* Hah, hah, what does that 
mean? What has she to be merry about, with an ugly old 
husband likis me ? — there's something in that." If she was 
sad and quiet, he said to himself, ''Hah, hah, what does 
that mean ? — there's something in that." Oh, he led the 
pretty soul a life, did that old Turk. And at last there 
came a day when it was too much for her, and she could 
bear no more of it. She told him so, and that she would 
go away and never never come back ; that she would go 
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and earn her bread in peace, and her litUe children's hretA; 
for they had three then — one just born. 

^' I will go," says she, with eyes flaRhing at the watch- 
man brighter than Cinderella's crystal sHppers a-footing it 
along with the prince; ''and some day, when hard work 
and sorrow shall have made my eyes dim and cheeks pale, 
and all is gone that makes yon snspect me and torment me, 
p'raps then I may come home^ and we may be at peace." 

'' No," says the watchman, glad of the c&pes that hid 
from her the thumping of the heart that, wicked and stub- 
born as it was, loved her dear, — " No," says he ; "go once, 
and yon go for eyer — ^take my childr'n from me once, and 
yon take them for ever ! " 

" I will not forget yonr words," says she ; and her anger 
seemed to scorch np the tears that her eyes were fall of, 
and turn 'em all to light and glitter. " I'll not forget your 
words. Go I will ; and in sorrow, in sickness, or in hardest 
want, I'll not forget yonr words." 

He gave her harder words than those to remember; and 
they parted, and the parting seemed as bitter and as mnch 
or ever and ever as if death had caused it. 
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The years went by, and the watchman was a lonely man 
— lonely yet not quite alone. He repented of his hardness, 
and wished, till wishin' made him thinner and sonrer and 
nglier than he was already, — he wished for the pleasant 
and well-liked face back again, and the little feet patterin' 
here, there, and everywhere, — he wished for them back 
again. 

But whenever he did feel in his heart half fain to go and 
find 'em and bring 'em home, that evil sperrit of his, that 
suspiciousness, held him back, and put it to him that he'd 
best be as he was, lonesome, miserable, trusting nothing or 
nobody, and so safe from ever being deceived by anything 
or anybody. 

And so the long years dragged on to that time, that 
' Christmas Eve, when, as I told you, the watchman sat with 
the old man in the room that is mine now. 

Who was that old man ? Ah ! little uns, I could almost 
wish him here; he was 9* one for Christmas; he^d keep 
your little eyes a- twinkling, and laugh" the colour into your 
little cheeks, he would. He did dearly love old Christmas. 
Sotnehow, turkey and puddin' and plums, and in fact 
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everything good on the face of the earth kept its flavonr 
for him to the last. Where's the young legs 'ud dance his 
old nns down at Christmas time P Not here ; no, not else- 
wheres neither. Where's the young fingers quicker than 
his old nns at diving in the snapdragon P Not here ; no, 
not elsewheres neither. Where's the rich pnrse opener to 
charity than his poor oneP Look where yon will, you'll 
never find it — no. I'll back his little wash-leather again 
a royal treasury ! 

Well; I haven't come yet to who he was. I am ashamed 
— for the watchman's sake — I am ashamed to say he was his 
father — ashamed, because the old man's good heart and jolly 
temper 'men t leaves so little excuse for his having grown up 
such an old rapscallion. There was only one excuse for 
■ him, and it's being the only one, I won't deprive him of it. 
It was this. His father was so uncommon t^TisuspiciouB, 
and had so many times got into hot water through his un- 
suspiciousness, that it was an over-anzieiy to avoid this 
ftiult which may be said to have first driven the watchman 
into his much greater and uglier fault. 

The old man had been Mugginses watchman in his day, 
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and never was man more liked and respected; so mnch 
80 that when with advancing years his nnsnspicionsness 
and his simple tmst in his fellow-creatnres got past put- 
ting np with, the firm conldn't bear to turn him off. They 
conldn't bear to do it, for they knew his whole heart 
was in his work, and that the more unfit he got for it 
the more he clung to it. So one of the firm — my hat 
is off now, or I should uncover at this nameless mention 
of him — so one of the firm talks it over with the old 
man's son, and arranges to put it to the old man in 
this way. The old man is to be told that he is now 
wanted to occupy a more important position — ^that the 
fiiim have decided to make him general custodian of the 
place, and to make his son the night-watchman. He 
thought it grand — he thought he was watching and guid- 
ing everything, and little dreamt everybody was watch- 
ing him, and gently turning nearly all he said or did to 
no account. The gentleman who madp this arrangement 
would sometimes, when he had a bit of a message or 
errand of no importance, call the old man, and say, '' Now 
I don't like to trust this matter to any one but you and 
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'im. I know how valuable yonr time is, but I tbink I 
must get you to do it for me." 

Never was such a kindly twinkle in any man's eye 
as in that gentleman's while he watched the old man 
stmt off as consequential as if he'd been sent to 
order all the diamonds of what's-its-name, Golconda, 
to be sent in so many bales to Mugginses warehouse 
instanter. 

That gentleman is now only a sleeping partner — a very 
soundly sleeping partner in the churchyard here — and 
the old man he was kind to is not far from him. As 
he was dying, he says, says he, " I hope they'll lay me 
nigh the gate, and then I shall feel like his watchman 
stiU." 

Now, on the night I'm speaking of, it went sorely against 
the grain with the watchman's fetther to sit there in the 
watchman's room, with only the watchman's own gloomy 
face opposite him— ?no little mouths nigh to fill with good 
things, no little feet to set a-patterin' round the room, 
no little hands to blindfold his poor old eyes that couldn't 
already see too well, no little forms to struggle and laugh 
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when he canght them ; and here was nothing- of all this — 
nothing — and so he sat and moped. 

" Why don't you get your ale to warm, and< make your- 
self comfortable, father ? " says his dutiful son. 

" Ay, ay, we must be comfortable : we mustn't forget it's 
Christmas, must we P" says the old chap, rousing up and 
trying to look lively. "I'm glad you reminded me; for I 
had fell a-thinking, and I don't want to do that." 

"Why don't you?" the watchman asks him. "I 
don't see what there is better for you to do." 

" Well," says his father, shaking his head, and look- 
ing at him with his old grey eyes that only showed 
his honest simple old heart clearer as they showed the 
world dimmer to him; "well," says he, "I don't think 
it's good for an old man to have much to do with his 
own thoughts; younger folks' thoughts and words is 
better company for him; his own is apt to get a trifle 
musty — mi/ne has been a trifle so to-night." 

"What d'ye mean, father, by that?" asks the watch- 
man. 

" Well," says Capes senior, as he was called about 
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the place, " now first tell me your thofaght on what I've 
bin a-thinkin' of, and then I tell yon mine. Am I — 
am I of any nse here, Joseph?" (I won't swear the 
watchman's name was Joseph, bat Joseph's a yery good 
name, so we will let it he Joseph.) 

"What's np now?" answers the watchman; "Jou of 
any nse, indeed ! I wouldn't like to have much to do on 
these here premises without — ^but what's put anything of 
that kind in your head ?" 

"There! now you see I'm right, Joseph," says Capes 
senior, all bright and lively again. " That's your thought, 
and that's everybody's, too, isn't it ? Don't you think it 
is, Joseph?" 

" Kather," says the watchman. 

" Well, Joseph ; do you know, as I was sitting here, 
thrown upon my own thoughts, — ^they was worse than damp 
sheets to me, they was, and struck up cold, Joseph, they 
did, and sent it through me with a chill and a shiver, 
that I was gettin' very old, Joseph, and that I was being 
put — put up with, Joseph, rayther than bein' made real 
use of." 
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"Well; how you could ha* sat there a-thinking such 
bosh, I can't understand," says the watchman. 

"No, you can't Joseph, I dessay. I can't myself; 
« but I sha'n't think any more about myself. I don't do 
it well. Other folks does it for me so much better and 
kinder, and they're right — of course they are. It stands 
to reason, don't it, Joseph ? They have a corrector view 
of me than I have of myself." 

"Yes, yes; but you'd better get to bed, father," the 
watchman says, impatient by this time of trying to be a 
little^ amiable ; besides, it was time for him to be start- 
ing on his rounds, and his ears were beginning to prick 
up sharp, and his eyes to goggle and glare, as much 
as to say — "Now, then, if there's anything bad to be 
seen, trust me for seeing it." 

He left the old man by the fire, and marched out 
into the wide passage, and ofben he would stop and 
listen, suspicious of the very echo of his own footsteps ; 
and often he'd stop and stare suspicious at the wall 
where his own shadow had been going along, till the 
sudden turn of his lantern had frightened it away. 
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And when lie got into the great room, the chief store 
of all, what a peering ronnd the bales there was, and 
what snspicions that this was smaller than nsnal, and 
this bigger, and t'other bnmpier; and what a thomping 
with the loaded head of his stick to make sore the 
bnmps were not heads, or to make sure they shouldn't 
ever more be mnch good m heads, if heads they were. 

Then how artfnlly he'd stand still and listen when 
he'd come ont of the room, and make his lantern dark, 
only to suddenly burst the door open again, and turn 
his lantern on, to surprise — I can't tell you what, and 
I don't suppose he could neitlver, unless it was the 
spiders venturing down their stairs after having bin 
frightened up into their top attics by him ; or some un- 
lucky mouse that had come out to go on playing with 
its shadder in the moonbeams on the floor. 

Then he shut the door and went down into the great 
solitary room below, where the windows had iron bars, 
and where the shadows of slender iron pillars dodged 
the watchman's eyes as he moved his lantern about ; and 
where there was a circ"'lar staircase to the very top o' 
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the honse, and a well for the lift that let things down 
to the big nndergroimd rooms, or brought them up from 
those rooms, which was the most crowded of any. 

Now while the watchman, or Gapes junior, as we 
may as well call him (being the name he was mostly 
known by on the premises in those days) — now, while 
Capes jnnior was going his ronnds in these rooms, in- 
sulting the very moonbeams by pouncing on them sud- 
denly with his lantern, and popping round in pursuit 
of his own coat-tail, which he'd taken for something or 
somebody hiding behind him, — while he was carrying on 
these games, and others likewise ridiculous, what should 
come a-sounding through the place, from top to bottom, 
but a knock at the door, — yes, at the great iron-plated 
door just behind the very spot where Capes junior was 
cutting round after his own coat-tail. 

« 

Up, straight as a dart, stiff as a poker, stands Capes 
junior now, listening. 

" Who is it ? What is it can have knocked at that door 
at such a time P for except when goods are coming in 
or going out, it's never used." 
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Here was something for Capes junior to be suspicioiui 
about, and lie didn't act otherwise than np to the 
occasion. 

His first moye, after being still and listening, was to hop 
from mat to mat, quiet as a frog in a muddy lane, to the 
foot of the stairs, and there stand and consider. His next 
was to hop from mat to mat back again to the door, and 
there stand and consider. 

This ended in his deciding to open the door. 

It was a small sort of a knock for such a big man to make 
so much fuss about answering, and to see him catch hold 
of the handle and lean his head forwards, and haye his 
lantern ready to light up the first breath of air that came 
in, must have been a sight to make the littlest of you 
young uns laugh. And it wasn't fear, yon know; 
it was something that made him look uglier than fear 
could have made him look. You know what it was, little 
children — suspicion. Just so. Thafs what made' him hold 
his stick and lantern like a wicked ogre going to pounce 
on half a dozen of you for his supper. ' There, there, don't 
be frightened, he shan't get you ; but that^s what made him 
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wbip the door open and stand looking ont with glaring 
lantern and glaring eyes. Oh ! he mnst a' looked a 
beanty, he mnst. I don't donbt as all the capes of his 
watchman's coat bristled np with suspicion like a turkey- 
cock's feathers, as he stood heavin' his evil 'earted chest, 
and gripping his wicked knobby stick at the top o' them 
steps. 

And now the door's open, and he's all prepared for the 
yeiy blackest visitor as ever knocked at Mugginses door, 
on business or otherwise. What does he see P 

At first nothing but the deep stone arch over the steps, 
and the full moon a-tuming her light on him as he was 
a-tuming his light on her, only in rayther a sweeter sort o' 
way. 

Was he more easy in his mind, you'll wonder— did he 
laugh and leave off looking fierce P Not a bit of it. His 
suspiciousness, like a wild beast baulked of food, only got 
more savage. 

The glaring lantern and the glaring eyes were turned 
lower, and he stooped, looking, no doubt, very like a 
turkey-cock now, laying his head to run at a sparrow. 
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What did he see then? Why, he saw two mites of 
things half-way do?m the steps, and going down as &8t 
as it lay in the power of very small legs to go down very 
high steps. The light of the lantern fell on two little 
backs that had known no more than twelve years between 
them, and that were very small to have been burdened with 
even that nomber. 

There was one in a boy*s jacket and cap, which might 
have known eight years ; and one in a tiny feminine frock 
and with tiny feminine curls which the moonlight and the 
watchman's lantern together made ont to be gold as a 
guinea — that back was never a day over four, if so much, 
and never a bit of bonnet, no, not a mite. 

And there they were, and down they went. 

'* Hi ! '* the watchman shouts. *' You come back, yea 
varments." 

But down and down they go, making still more haste at 
his surly burly voice, and less speed — little frighted, dither- 
ing mites ! 

'^ Gome back and give account of yerselves, or I'll shoot 
ye ! '' hollers wicked old Capes. 
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By this time the mites are at the bottom of the steps, 
and at this horrid threat they shake and turn round as 
qnick as possible. 

" Come back with yer ! " roars Capes. 

And np they come, obedient — ^holding hands and climb- 
ing away as fast as ever their knees can be doubled and 
straightened. 

They stand now close to the glaring lantern, and looking 
up at the savage old eyes of the wicked watchman. 

The wipked watchman, he looked at them, and the 
deuce a bit he knows what to make of 'em. 

The boy's black eyes were as full of fright as eyes could 
be, but not a cowardly fright — a desperate sort of fright, 
that had something threatening in it ; he did fix a look on 
old Capes, and set his white lips and gripped his little 
sister's hand, as if he was trying to bring all his little 
powers into a sting to strike into whatever might touch her. 
As for her, she was right down dazed by the light of the 
watchman's lantern on her frightened, sleepy little face; 
and seeing the staring was likely to Jast for time uncertin', 
she lolled her little head wearily up agin her brother, 
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Btuck her tbamb into her month and began to snck it, 
while keepin' her tired wet bine eye on the watchman^ and 
as it were a-waiting resigned for the wnst. 

" Who are you — yon yonng wagabonds ? " shonts the 
watchman, in such a yoice that the sncking stops, and 
the boy's white lips beg^ to tremble, firm as he sets 
'em. 

He is too ill and frighted and cold to make any answer, 
to do anything, but give stare for stare and grip his sister's 
hand harder. 

'* Who cure yerP " roars the watchman lender still; and 
then little yaller hair lifts her head np and moves it firom 
side to side, side to side, like a bit of a flower worrited by 
a nor'east wind, and looks at the watchmaa, and says, in a 
way part caressingly and part frightened and part impa- 
tient at the stoopidity of strangers, and with it aQ, un- 
common sleepy and fretful, — 

" It's 'Bnery and me." 

'^ 'Enery and you ! " says the watchman ; '^ and who the 
doose is 'Enery and you, with your imperence ? " 

Just then Capes senior, lively as a cricket at the sound 
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o' child'n-s voices, comes creaking down the stairs fast as 
maybe. 

" Lawks, Joseph, what little dears is these P " asks he. 

" I'll little dear 'em if they don't speak np this instant 
and tell how they dares come here a-knocking at this door 
at this time o' night." 

And the watchman pnlls the boy in by the ear, and 
shnts the door, and whiffs the lantern round in his face, and 
says, — 

" Now, then, if yon don't find yotir tongne, young gen- 
tleman, it may so be you won't find this yer Jiear when 
you comes to look for it." 

And he pulls it till the red comes into the boy's bit of a 
white ferce ; and little yaller hair pulls her thumb out of her 
mouth again, and catches hold of a mite of the watchman's 
cuff, and shakes it fierce and cries pitiful. 

" Let be, Joseph, let be," says the old man, his old hands 
reglerly trembling as he drew the little uns away from his 
son ; then says he, — 

•' What's ever on this paper, Joseph ? " It was pinned 
on the little gell's fifock ; and going down on his knees, the 
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watchman read and mattered out load the words that were 
written on it : — 

^^ The mother of these children trusts to God and good 
Christians they will not be left to starve in the streets this 
night, when He was bom who said, ' Suffer little children 
to come unto Me.' " 

** And where's yoar mother, with her imperence ? " says 
the watchman, getting off his knees mighty angry. 

Then the boy heaves his chest and moistens his lips, 
and speaks ap, — 

'^ Please, sir, she fell down a long way off; and a woman 
took her in, and she gave as this writin', and said it was to 
arst for some sapper and somewhere to sleep." 

"Sapper and sleep!" says the watchman. "Well, 
you're a cool an, you are ! What the dooce is to be done 
with *em, father?" 

" Well," Capes senior answers, taking little yaller hair 
up in his arms, "I shu'd say a foundation of treacle 
porridge follered up with bread and cheese — myself — 
Joseph." 

" What, feed and harbour vagabonds ! " says the watch- 
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man. ** No, no, father — ^none a' that. Come out with 
yer ! and tell your mother this sort o' trick won't do, and 
she'll find herself in gaol to-morrow, if she don't mind." 

The old man begged and prayed, the boy crammed his 
fist in his eyes, and yaller hair clung tight round the old 
man's neck, and laying her cheek against his, sucked her 
thumb and looked at the watchman as she might at some 
naughty little boy whose doin's she was ashamed of. 

They got the better of him, and he had to give in and see 
his old father mount the stairs to his room with the gell in 
his arms, and the boy limping up with bare feet beside 
him. 

The watchman came after, growling and grumbling so 
that the child'n kept peeping back at him, half-frightened 
out of their wits. 

He would scarcely have been got over by them ; he would 
have held out and sent 'em off into the wind and cold to 
fare as they might ; but a thought came to him that made 
him think he'd better let the old man have his way, — a 
thought of how, for what he knew, his own little ones 

might be a-begging somebody's charity in the same way, 

• » 
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and shelter from tte cold; so he contented himself with 
grumbling np the stairs after them, instead of turning them 
out. 

He wouldn't lend a hand, though, with the supper. No, 
— the old man did it all, and did it in rare style, too ; 
warming and comforting the little creatures, body and 
soul, in a way wonderful to see. 

Bless you, little yaller hair got quite confidential with 
the old man in no time, chattering away about some Bush 
Common School, which it seems was a work'us school, and 
out of which they had just come. The watchman didn't 
know why he turned his face away from him, and kepi it 
turned away when she began to talk like that. He thought 
it was because his kind, tender old heart was touched orer 
much by the hardships that the child let out about in the 
simplest gossip you ever heard. 

There was no treacle or sugar in the gruel at Bush Com- 
mon School, she told Capes senior, as he dropped the 
treacle in all sorts of fine patterns on her porridge; and 
then, as he laid his hand on her hair a-glittering so in the 
firelight, she apologized for its being so short, and explained 
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that whenever there was illness in Bush Common School 
all the children had their hair cut off and their gruel made 
thinner. In her innercent prattle she let out . there was 
always illness at Bush Common School, no matter how 
short they cut the hair, or how thin they made the gruel. 

"There's one good thing, though, in Bush Common 
School," says she, nodding at the old man in a knowing 
way. 

" And what's that. Poppets ? " says he. 

" A good many gets to 'eaven from there," says she, nod- 
ding harder. 

" How's that ? " says he. 

"Washed there on thin gruel?" asks the watchman. 

" Well, I had a brother went to 'eaven from there," says 
she, " with a bad *ead and a fever." 

"Did you now?" 

She nodded, and told us about it. 

" First," says she, " nobody wouldn't tell mother where 
he was. when she came to see us. He wasn't in the school, 
and nobody u'd tell us where he was, and mother said she 
woidd see him, and she'd send the bobbies after him if they 
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didn't give him up. Then they told her he'd gone to 
'eaven, and so she didn't send the bobbies after him there, 
cos they wouldn't a' bin let in if she had." 

The snrly watchman Janghed at this, and asked if he 
would be let in, and she told him very positive that he 
would not, unless he went to Bush Common School and 
died first ; which he said he'd rather be excused. 

Well, after supper the old man drew the watchman o' 
one side, and wrangled and coaxed it out of him that they 
should have a bit of a bed made up in the room below 
where he would be a-passing through oftener than anywhere 
else, and able to keep his eye upon them ; for I have been 
ashamed to own before that he had all along bin suspecting 
that they had been smuggled in by thieves for the boy to open 
the door in the night, the little girl being with him just to 
turn off suspicion. So the bed was made, and they were 
laid in it ; and all by Capes* senior, without the watchman 
putting his hand to a thing. 

. After that, the watchman could not get his father to go 
to bed likewise, as he much wished he would ; but he sat 
drivellin' and foolin' over old times, which was what the 
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watchman never could stand, and which to-night was nn- 
common disagreeable to him. He mumbled and grumbled 
about the little strangers downstairs, and then about his 
own grandchild'n, and what a sh|me it was he should be 
without 'em in his old age. 

" These Httle creatures reminds me of- 'em so, Joseph," 
he says ; " why, the boy's much the size our Harry must be 
by now, please God he lives. Ay, we called our 'Enery 
Harry, didn't we? This one is called 'Enery, ain't he?" 

" Hold your tongue with your 'Enerys and your Harrys," 
says the watchman, "can't you ?" 

It was beyond bearing to him to hear the old names — 
that he'd never spoke for years, and yet tha1> were once so 
often on his tongue. 

Before long the old man was at it again, muttermg to 
himself. 

" Poor little 'Enery," and " black-eyed 'Enery," and a 
lot more about 'Enery, till the watchman caught him up 
sharp again. 

" What 18 it you're a-harpin' on ? " says he. 

" Lawks, Joseph, don't ketch me up like that," he says, 
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lookmg half frightened. " I was oiilj a-thinkmg of the 
old song/' and he hnnuned, in his shaky voice, — 

<* *Enery, 'Enery courted me, 
Under my father's cherzy-tree.** 

Now it happened that jnst as the watchman was in hopes 
he was going to bed, the old man was taken with one of 
his fits of f nssyness and consequence, and mnst needs insist 
on going out to " look around," as he called it, and see that 
all was safe: a piece of business which always made it 
necessary for the watchman to go out afterwards unbe- 
known to him to see that he had left no door unlocked, or 
otherwise done any mischief. 

He was a long time gone to-night — an uncommon loug 
time — so long that the watchman got more really uneasy 
than he had been for many a month — I may say many a 
year. 

What could be keeping him ? 

At last it all came over him that his first suspicions were 
not going to turn out a mere nothing, &s usual. What if 
these child'n had been smuggled in by thieves P what if the 
rascals were waiting outside, and Capes senior had come 
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upon them, and tried to make for the watchman to give the 
alarm, and been canght, and was in their power now P 

With these thoughts and fears getting more and more 
hold on him, the watchman took his lantern, and went, 
quiet as he could tread, to the place where the children 
lay. When there, he saw that if the supposed burglars 
were depending on the boy doing anything for them, there 
would certainly be no robbery at Mugginses that night, 
for he was as sound asleep by his little sister as if he 
were in the peacefullest home that ever was. 

But then again, thinks he, they may not be depending 
on him now ; he may have done all they wanted him to 
do, and they may now be only biding their time to 
break in. 

What can keep the old man so long ? 

Hark ! The watchman hears a noise upstairs — a noise 
like the dragging of one of the heavy bales. 

Up he goes swift, careful, lantern darkened, stick in 
hand. 

Not a soul to be seen, or heard now. But what is that 
on the floor P An old bonnet ! Where on earth can it 
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have come from ? While he looks at it there is a noise 
helow in the passage. 

Bovm he goes, swift, carefdl, lantern darkened, stick in 
hand. 

By the time he gets down all is qniet again. Not a 
soul to be seen but the children in their bed. 

Was it at all likely that the boy could be pretending? 
He holds the lantern glaring in his fsa^ce, but his black 
eye- lashes never flinch; they seem glued to his white 
cheek — white still, though not so haggard as when he 
came. 

Standing looking at them, the watchman's arm sud- 
denly begins to tremble, so that he is obliged to hold his 
lantern with both hands. What is it he sees in the two 
worn, wasted little faces, as they lay asleep ? He looks 
deep-like into them, — ^not for themselves, bat as you might 
look into the sea — not for itself, but for the moon re- 
flected in it ; so he looked into the little faces for a some- 
thing sweeter and dearer than themselves that he sees 
there, — the likeness of the face that had been the one face 
of the world to him. 
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He sets liis lantern down ; he kneels beside them, mut- 
tering,— 

" Lord Almighty, "what is this ? " 

"Joseph, you'll not be angry with me, will you? " says 
the voice of Capes senior, behind him. "-It's all my 
doings ; but you will forgive me, won't you, Joseph ? " 

"Father, father," cries the watchman, "these are my 
children, and you've brought them here because — ^because 
she's dead." 

" Joseph, she is living ; she is here." 

The watchman rose and turned, and saw once again 
before him — once again looking at him, meek and loving — 
the wife he had liked so well and used so ill. 

She stretched her thin arms towards her children, and 
said, — 

" See, my arms are too weak to hold 'em all to life. 
One has slipped from me. Oh, forgive me for his loss, and 
help me, oh, help me, with these that are left, and my own 
poor breakin' heart ! " 

The watchman laid the weary head once more on the 
capes that were never again to bristle up with the wicked 
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jealons ladings of tunes past, and told her if she wonld tiy 
and care far him again, and trnsi him, he would never, 
never donbi her more, or the Almighty's mercy. 

" I don't care now," sajs Ci^)e8 senior, ^' whether I am 
of real nse, or whether I'm only pot up with here, Joseph. 
Fve got my heart's wish now, I have. IVe bin of nse to 
yon, and I'm ready to go whenever Fm called." 

He was spared long to ns. Well, yes, I am Capes 
junior, if you mnst know. Yes, he was spared long to ns 
before that call came. Though he didn't live to see his 
great-grandchildren, his memory is as green with 'em as 
the holly-tree we put by his grave on which we had 
wrote, — 

**' Blessed are the peace-makers." 
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[^My mother, Christine Prior, is still rememhered at 

M gaol; and it is likely to he ma/ay years before her 

tormigs, her angelic patience, and her sweetness of d^m^amoar 
wUl die out of prison memories. Her story, as known to the 
world, is too widely known to need telling again in many 
wards. She was, at the age of twenty-one, sentenced to im^ 
prisonment for life, for the destruction of her deaf a/nd dumb 
child. Her husband was at the time engaged in India, dur- 
vng the mutiny of 18 — , and failed to get leave to return 
before his vdfe's trial was over, a/nd when she had been, in 
prison four months. It was afterwards found that the child's 
death had been caused by the nurse, who in sudden fear that 
its crying might be the mea/ns of betraying secrets which 
would hoAje cost her her place, and ruined the highest of cha- 
racters, had used violence^ which had unintentionally proved 
fatal. The fact, so well known among Captain and Mrs, 
Prior' s friends, that the young mother had suffered a morbid 
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grief over the cTviMs mfi/rndty^ a/nd had been heard to wish 
lie might not live for his father to see hiniy tenvpted the terror- 
stricken woma/n to accuse her mistress of his death. How well 
and how far the scheme succeeded is weU hnown. My mothetf 
in her loneliness a/nd horror^ lost all jpower of self-defence. 
The evidence against her seemed to her friends so overwhelm^ 
ing, the utmost they hoped to do for her was to prove her vfif 
sanity. In this they failed, hut her life was, spared. It is a 
portion of a letter vmtten hy her to myself some forty yean 
after her trial, that I wish those friends to read. It describee 
her first meeti/ng with m/y father after his return from Indda^ 
wlien he ca/me to see her in the prison, while still supposed hy 
every one to he guilty, WILLIAM TBIOB,"] 

. . . . , — I HAVE now exhansted all lihe litiile 
stock of news I liad laid by for yon since the last Indian 
mail went ont, and yet, my dear boy, it is only here that 
the letter I intended to write you really begins. I can 
plainly see in the newspapers what you had been trying to 
keep from me — that by the time this reaches you, you will 
be in , perhaps face to face with the enemy. Why 
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did jou fear to tell me ? Did you forget your mother was 
a soldier's widow ? At snch a time you would, no doubt, 
dear Will, expect that, in writing to you of your father, I 
should remind you of all the instances I can remember of 
his great courage ; but, instead of this, I want now to tell 
you of the one and only occasion on which I ever knew it 
to fail him utterly. 

I know that you have never heard my account of that 
hour so eventful to us both ; and your father's descriptions 
of it were always, fqr me, spoiled by the ridicule he threw 
upon his own conduct. 

You remind me in your last how often I have. promised 
you my own poor description of that event ; and, that I 
may have the less reluctance to revive such memories, you 
teU me of the sympathy you hear expressed for us whenever 
allusion is made in your presence to the time when that 
blot was on our name. Tou cannot doubt that it is pecu- 
liarly gratifying to me to hear this is the case in the country 
where your father first heard of my imputed crime, and, as 
soon as honour allowed him, laid doym aU his bright hopes 
of glory to hasten to my deliverance and comfort. 
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I shall tmst, my dear boy, that in desciibmg to yon that 
meeting — in laying before you word for word, look for look, 
thought for thought — the vividness of my remembrance 
shall atone for the unfitness of your mother's pen for such 
a task. Ah, "W^ill ! unfit indeed it is to do anything like 
honour, even justice, to him who may now no more speak 
of it, unless he does so to me, as I sometimes love to fancy 
he does, in the vague, sweet language of the churchyard 
flowers; or in the sunshine that sometimes, as I stand beside 
his grave, breaks over it, seeming to me to come straight 

m 

from his gallant heart, that still cannot refrain from offer- 
ing me, from the very dust, some comfort for my tears. 

I can feel the very chill that f eU on me as I came from 
my cell into the passage, to go with the matron towards 
the room where he was waiting. I had but two days be- 
fore left the infirmary, and my weakness was such as to 
render me incapable of walking without assistance. My 
mind was nearly as "weak as my body; but the excited state 
I was in gave me a feeling of almost terrible clearness of 
judgment, so that I was perfectly certain I should know the 
truth as to your father's conviction of my innocence or 
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guilt the instant I saw him. The possibility, the danger, of 
making any mistake did not occur to me. It was nothing 
to me at that moment whether my innocence should ever 
be proved to the world, or not. It was nothing to me 
whether my dreaiy and sometimes maddening prison-life 
should drag on to its fullest length, after this meeting. 
The one and only question that had place within me was, 
whether my soul was alone in the awful darkness and chaos 
into' which my life by a cruel blunder had been turned, or 
whether that brightest and bravest of spirits had been with 
mine &om the first, and would be to the end. 

I had never once utterly lost faith in Jiis £Edth in my 
innocence ; but the shock my reliance on friends had re- 
ceived, the suddenness and the cruelly mysterious nature of 
these sorrows that had come upon me one after another, 
seemed by that time to have left no feeling in me but one 
of wild questioning anticipation of what more covM come. 
You can guess the answer that haunted me as I dragged 
along my crushed life through the strange dreary days, and 
the nights more strange and dreary still. You can guess 
it. Your father's loss of faith in me. But I would not 
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accept it. If God had sent me the thought as a gentle 
warning of what was to come, I told myself He would not 
be angry with me if I preferred not to take such warnings, 
bnt to wait and let myself be utterly crushed by the blow 
itself, if it must come. 

The matron opened the door and led me into the room. 

I saw first the prison-doctor, who had attended me dur- 
ing my two serious illnesses, and who rose as I entered 
— a mark of respect so new to him towards his prison 
patients that I looked at him with half-unconscious sur- 
prise, lifting my hand to my forehead, and pausing to ask 
myself of what this might be ominous. 

He seemed to remember himself with some confasion; 

« 

and came forward in his customary manner, to ask me 
almost sharply if I had taken some mixture he had sent me, 
and to tell me that, if I was not careful to keep myself 
quiet through this interview, my visitor would not be 
allowed to come a second time. 

I had kept my eyes upon the doctor's face since entering 
the room, not looking for that other presence of which, 
however, I was fully aware. 
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The doctor had scarcely ceased speaking to me before I 
noticed that he drew away a little, rather quickly. The 
matron let my hand slip from her arm and stood aside too 
leaving me to meet your father who was approaching me. 

It was then I raised my eyes and looked at him, and saw 
that it had not pleased God to write His mercy on his face 
in the manner I had prayed, demanded, felt nearly sure He 
would; and so I thought that mercy was denied me, and 
that all which might happen from that moment was of small 
account indeed. The pale, boyish, sensitive face I knew so 
well, the gentle impetuous eyes, bright with the heart's 
brave faith, looked on me no more. I had no power to 
reason with myself ; to think how the first experiences of 
war, the shock of my sorrow, must have told on such a 
nature — ^how much in these two years the world, before all 
smiles for him, had now taught him of her wrongs and 
anguish; I could only yield myself to the despair that 
overcame me at the sight of that brown, thin face with its 
sunken eyes and newly-acquired sternness, through which 
I then could see none of the old tenderness remaining. 

My feeble and overwrought brain told me that all the 
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change I saw had come of sorrow caused by my supposed 
guilt, not only by my misfortiines. 

For a moment something impelled me to stretcb out my 
hands and not suffer him to approach me ; but as I did so, 
I felt my strength so forsaking me that, to keep myself 
from falling, I was forced to cling to his, which he held to- 
wards me hastily, as he perceived my sudden weakness. 

He stood supporting me with his arm, slightly and 
tremblingly, even as he might have done a stranger who 
had demanded suddenly his pity and assistance, only that 
perhaps his arm trembled too much. I think that he said, 
" Christine ! " — ^but I could not be sure whether it was that, 
or only a short almost sharp sigh which came from his Hpe. 
I think it was my name. 

For the next moment or two — ^what an age it seemed to 
my disappointed and weary heart ! — ^we stood looking down 
at our coldly linked hands, on which such a history of 
suffering was written. His was so seared and darkened, it 
seemed that instant but snatched from the black reek of 
battle, and mine lay on it more like a white skeleton leaf 
than a human hand. 
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There seemed to me, in that pair of hands alone, subject 
for endless thought and tears. 

At last, with a sort of dull, apathetic curiosity as to his 
thoughts, I looked up in his face. 

The tender pity which I saw there for my cruel &,te — 
not for me, I told myself, but for my cruel fate — was more 
than I could bear. I turned my gasping mouth against his 
heart, and let it cry its bitter cry there, not in words, but 
only with a childish, passionate desire and half faith that 
its bitterness might penetrate and be in some degree under- 
stood at that seat of God's own justice and pity. 

Tour father no sooner heard my cry than he clasped me 
to that good heart, and kissed me with a torrent of affec- 
tionate words ; but as there is no greater unrest to be found 
than on the heart we love and doubt, J tore myself away in 
passionate rejection of the love I needed so much — ^yet need- 
ed less than justice — and not a word of that had I caught in 
what he said, though my misery was all ear as he spoke. 

I tore myself away, throwing up my clasped hands and 
straining vehemently back against his circling arm, while I 
cried in a voice I scarcely knew as mine, — 
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" No, no, no ! Leave me ! leave me ! " 

I heard him say, — 

" Christine ! Christine ! " with what seemed to me some- 
thing of the old dear voice; at which I cried in sharper 
angnish — this time casting my arms about his neck — 
" Leave me ! leave me !*' Then the room darkened to me. 
There came a dull din in my ears, and for a moment I 
lost consciousness. 

Partly before I fainted, and partly as I came to my senses, 
I was aware of the matron and doctor taking me from your 
father, and bnsying themselves in trying to restore me. I 
heard the doctor saying in a whisper, — 

"I told you it should not have been to-day. The 
slightest excitement is too much for her strength yet. I 
advise you even now, I beg of you, to leave her before she 
recovers." 

Your father answered hurriedly, — 

" No, I can't do that ;** and then I felt him gently taking 
the heavy prison shoes from my feet. 

When I opened my eyes I was seated in the matron's 
easy-chair, the doctor standing watching me with much 
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anxiety, the matron holding in her hand the little close- 
bordered prison cap she had taken from my head. 

Yonr fiither still knelt at my feet, which he was chafing 
in his warm hands, while he gazed up at my closely cnt 
hair that the removal of the cap had only just made ap- 
parent to him. 

I ^t very still, taking his surprise — so tender and pained 
— and his gentle services in proud humility. 

At last he evidently became troubled by my conscious 
stillness and silence, and taking my hands said, — 

"Come, Christine, why so silent? They told me you 

I 

were too ill for me to come to you to-day. Tiny, darling, ^ 
were they right ? — and have I so shaken you that you will 
not speak to me ? " 

. " What is there to say ? *' I asked, voicelessly, and clos- 
ing my eyes in profound weariness. " I know of nothing." 

There 'was more than sadness in his silence. I could feel 
there was alarm before I heard him mutter to the doctor 
hastily, — 

"Yes; she is worse than I dreamed of. "What would I 
give if I had but waited ! " 
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"And why ? " I asked, ronsmg myself with a stm^le, 
and leaning forward to gaze into his face as he knelt at 
my knees looking at me, forgetful of everything but my 
weak and strange state ; " why would you have waited ? 
Why is it not better over ? " 

" Over ! " he repeated. " Christine, what is it that yon 
say ? Is not what better over ? " 

"This — ^that we both snffer at meeting," I answered. 
" It wonld have been better had yon not come ; but — 

" Better I had not come ? Christine ! " 
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— " Bnt as from kindness to me ; or," I added, retaining 
his hand, which he was about to draw away in surprise, 
"or perhaps in kindness to yourself — ^mistaken kindness to 
us both — ^yon hwoe come; do not, let me beg of you, — 
make it too — ^painful — ^for us both — by — ^by prolonging 
this." 

Your father glanced from my £ace to the doctor's in 
passionate inquiry. 

"£|[ave you deceived me?" he asked. ^'Has she been 
worse than you have said? Christine, my darling, do 
you not know me ? " 
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I laid my trembling hands as assnringly as I conld npon 
his shoulder. 

"Yes," I answered; **I do. I am not delirious. I 
have been so twice since I came here; but now I am 
calm and sensible of what is passing. Do yon not be- 
Heve it ? " 

" I do," he said in a changed .voice. " And then, Chris- 
tine, what else must I believe ? That you are cold to 
me? In Heaven's name, why? What have I not done 
that I could do for your sake? And yet what wonder 
you should blame me and all the world for helplessness ? 
HoAje you blamed me much^ Christine? You shall yet 
learn if you have had true cause for thaV^ 

There was something in his voice just then, and in 
the return of the famihar smile to his lips and eyes, that 
made me suddenly wonder how I could have thought the 
face after all so very greatly changed. I began, as I 
gazed wistfolly into it, to ask myself if, had I seen it 
thus when I entered the room, I should have been so 
sure that your father was not, after all, the very same 
to me. 
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After this thought, a hope more faint, yet sweeter than 
any words can express, made me stretch my hands out 
to yonr father, and exclaim, — 

" Oh ! that it might have been ! O William ! that it 
might have been ! ** 

"Tiny, my darKng!" he answered, "that what might 
have been ? " 

"What I always thought would be — ^that yon would 
know — ^not only hope or think, but hnow" 

" Know what, Christine ? " 

" How wrong, how cruel, how wicked, all this is to me. 
How insane!*^ 

" Well, and is it possible my wife thinks I do not know 
this ? " 

Taking my face in his hands, he looked steadily, joyfully 
into it. 

How had the change come P How was I rendered 
unable to answer? I had indeed thought so. All I 
could do was to sob out like a child sobbing over past 
pain. 

" Then why were you so different, so strange, so silent 
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and reserved ? Ah ! it must have been at first sight of 
me. My hair — my dress — they have made me look what 
they take me for : is that it ? Ah ! have I not had enough 
to bear to make me doubt everythiag — ^to make me think 
even God did not see I was innocent ? and that even my 
little child, being dumb, could not tell Him how precious 
its little life was to me. So precious, that rather than 
you should look slightingly upon it, I have said, it is true, 
I trusted rather than that should be. He might take it 
to Himself before you saw it. Ask yourself, William, 
hjave I not had enough to make me fear the worst ? I 
had thought you like the rest of the world since you 
came in here, and ha/ue fearfully suffered." 

I cannot describe to you your father's amazement and 
most tender remorse as he understood what I had been 
thinking and feeling. 

** Have I been so cruel a blunderer. Tiny ? '* he said, 
after his eyes had filled my soul with peace. " It was 
not my fault ; but they so enforced upon me the necessity 
of restraint and calmness, and — everything, in fact, un- 
natural and dangerous, because I come as I know my wife 
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must have expected me, a soldier, to come, not before I had 
fought her battle for her, but " 

" Captain Prior," the doctor interrupted him, " this is 
most unwise. Let me advise you — not to-day." 

Tour father took no notice of the interruption, except to 
stop speaking for the moment ; but he continued to hold 
me and look into my eyes in a manner by which I under- 
stood that he was asking me if I could bear good news — 
great — great news. As soon as I thought I dared risk hear- 
ing it, I laid my head on his shoulder, and answered, — 

" Yes. I have prayed to Him who has mercy upon all 
* prisoners and captives:* do not fear to tell me if my 
prayers have been— have been— not in vain," 

Ah ! I wonder even now I was not utterly overwhelmed 
with all he had to tell me ; — ^that my heart did not break 
with the rush of tumultuous happiness that beat upon it 
so unexpectedly. As I listened to him, or tried to listen, 
it was without the possibility of any exact understanding 
of the meaning of the details he related, but with an ever- 
increasing sense of a joy so fall and perfect as to become 
at last almost suffocating. 
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At a later day, in a calmer state, lie repeated all to 
me — ^how, instantly on his arrival, lie bad obtained an 
authoritative introduction to the governor of tbe prison, 
and had taken connsel with him and the doctor and the 
matron as to niy state, and the propriety of discussing 
with me all that he had determined to do — ^and how he 
bad then resolved, trusting to a natural instinct that 
seemed to defy nature itself, not to see me, or let me 
know of his arrival, till he had proved my innocence 
before the whole world. 

He felt, he said, that if he saw me, and made me share 
his own hope and determination, and then, through the 
inexorable cruelty of circumstance, failed, my last state 
would be worse than the first; whereas, by reserving for 
me the knowledge of his absolute faith in my innocence, 
he reserved also a source of inestimable help and comfort, 
even if I should discover all he had vainly striven for. 

In that spirit he went to work. He sought out and 
conversed with every person who had been, however 
slightly or remotely, connected with the affair. He en- 
gaged the service of the most eminent counsel, employed 
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detectives, and after all would have miserably failed, but 
for the intensity of purpose, and the almost holy devotion 
to the cause that possessed him. 

From the first he had found it impossible to resist a 
conviction — which he could find no one to share, that the 
crime was absolutely confined to one of two persons — his 
own wife or the nurse. Many were willing to believe him 
right as regarding my innocence — none as regarded the 
nurse's guilt. She had borne herself, they said, so well 
throngh the affair, she had so obviously appeared to speak 
unwillingly against me, and she had a good character. 

Hopeless of aid, he, half in despair, took the matter at 
last into his own hands. A few words had been dropped 
in an unguarded moment by the nurse's lover, which he 
thought might mean everything, but which all about him, 
after careful inquiries, were sure meant nothing. Accept- 
ing these as the last remaining chance of a happy solution, 
he also accepted them in a spirit of such determined con- 
viction that his own faith alone carried him at once to the 
goal. 

I tremble even now as I write the words, remembering 
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once more all that hung upon the moment. Shaping his 
conrse with the most admirable tact, skill, and courage, he 
suddenly confronted her, repeated the words I have spoken 
of to her in a voice of the deepest significance ; she lost 
colour ; her limbs trembled ; she would have fallen, but 
that he caught her ; and then so powerfully addressed at 
once her fears and her hopes, that before she had time to 
realise how little after all he might know, he wrung out of 
her a full confession, and gave her his promise that he 
would spare no exertion or influence at his command to 
obtain for her merciful consideration. 

She would have retreated, he found, when she got to the 
police-station ; but he had taken care to have credible wit- 
nesses within hearing, so the wretched creature yielded to 
her doom, and pleaded guilty. And your father more than 
fulfilled his promises to her. I have by me a touching 
letter, written by her years afterwards to me, that I shall 
seek, and send you with this. 

Dear Will, I have little else to tell you. 

The day, then, of your father's visit to me, was the day 
when all was so wonderfully accomplished, and I knowing 
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nothing of it, and when your father, the doctor, and the 
matron were fall of donbt and anxiety as to how safely to 
tell me he had obtained permission to remove me from the 
prison at once. Bat I was of the doctor's opinion that it 
was safest for me to remain there one more night, and 
grow qoietly accustomed to the thoaght of my liberty. 
Besides, it seemed to me that a heart so fall of happiness 
miist have some sweet or soothing inflaence on that gloomy 
place by. merely resting there a few hoars, and I coald not 
pat from me the childish idea that it was selfish to wish to 
hasten from it now that I was so rich in peace and liberty. 
On the next day, before my departure, I was allowed to 
see and take leave of each of my fellow-prisoners, which I 
did with a pity and yearning that deprived me of the 
power to teU them half I wished of a Deliverer for them 
also, not so far distant as He then might seem. * * * 
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and find in it the same amusemiRit as oatsetrcs.*^^ 
Times. 



" Written in a very lively style, and has through- 
out a smack of dry humour and satiric reflection 
which shows the writer to be a keen observer of 



FAYOUM ; or, Artists in Egypt. A Tour with M. G^6me and others* 

- By J. Ijenoir. Crown 8vq, cloth. With 13 lUustralions. Price 7^. ^ 

" The book is very amusing. ... Whoever may | "A pleasantly written and very wadrtle book.* 



take it up will find he has with him a bright and | — Examiner. 
pleasant coaqpanion."— %^^«cftil!(V. 

SPITZBERGEN— THE GATEWAY TO THE POLYNIA; or, A 

Voyage to Spitzbergen. By Captain John C. WellB, B.N. 8vo, cloth. 
With ntimerous Illustrations and Map. Price axx. 



" StraJi^htforward and clear in style, securii^ our I 
confidence by its unaffected simplicity and good I 
sense."— i'a/Kr<Ajy Review, * 



" A charmiiw: book, remarkaUy wefl written and 
wen illttstratetL"— 5Ar»ift»n/. 



AN AUTUMN TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES AND 

CANADA. By Lieut. -Col. J. <3t. Medley. Crown Sro. Price ss. 

"Colonel Medley's little volume fs a pleasandy* ] *' May be recommended as UMly» Stnsibtet 
written account of a two months' visit to America." 1 pleasantly -wnxxca."— Globe. 
^H<n*r. * 



Second Edition. 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. By 

In I vol Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 7^ . (xi. 

" Should any of our readers care to imitate Mr. 
Eden's example, and wish to see things with their 
own eyes, and shift for themselves, next winter in 



Frederic Eden. 



Upper Egypt, they win find this hocit a very agree- 
aole guitte, — Times. 

" It is a book to read during an autumn holiday." 
'^S/ecttUor. 



IRELAND. A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish Pttblic Questiooa. 
By Dr. James Macaulay. Crown 8vo. Price 7;. 6d. 

" We have rarely met a book on Irebmd which " A carefnl and instructive book. Full of facts, 

for impartiality of criticism and general accuracy full of information, and full of \3BXcxcsX.''-~LUerary 

of information could be so well recommended to the Churchman. 
f air-mUided Irish reader."— -fiwmiv Standard. 



A WINTER IN MOROCCO. By AmeUa Perrier. Crown 8vo. With 

4 Illustrations. Price lOir. 6d. 

" Well worth reading, and contains several excel- 
lent illustrations."— //iwr. 

" Miss Perrier is a very amusing vriter. She has 
a good deal of humour, sees the oddity and quaint- 



aess of Oriental life with a quick observant eye, 
and evidently turned her opjportunities of sarcastic 
examination to account"— Azi'i£y Netus. 
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SCIENCE. 



EUCLID SIMPLIFIED IN METHOD AND LANGUAGE. Being 
a Manual of Geometry on the French SyKtcm. By J. H. Morell. 

ITie chief features of the work arc :— The separation of Theorems and Problems— The 
Natural Sequence of reasoning ; areas being treated by themselves and at a later page— 
The simpler and more natural treatment of ratio— 1 he legitimate use of arithmetical 
applications, of transposition, and superposition — The general alteration of language to 
a more modem form— Lastly, if it be assumed to be venturesome to supersede the time- 
hallowed pages of Euclid it may be urged that the attempt is made under the shelter of 
very high authorities. 

THE PHYSICS AND PHILOSOPHY OF THE SENSES; or the 

Mental and the Physical in the Mutual Relation. By K. S. Wyldt 
F.B.S.E. Illustrated by Several Plates. 

The author's object is twofold : first, to supply a Mantial of the Senses, embracing ths 
more important discoveries of recent times ; second, in discussing the subject of Xife^ 
Organisation, Sensibility, and Thought, to demonstrate in opposition to the materialistic 
Theory, that the Senses, no less tlvin Reason, furnish proof that an immaterial and 
spiritual element is the operatite element in nature. 

THE QUESTIONS OF AURAL SURGERY. By James Hinton, 

late Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. Post 8vo. Price X2x. Cd. 

AN ATLAS OF DISEASES OF THE MEMBRANA TYMPANL 

With Descriptive Text. By Jaiaes Hinton, late Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 
Post 8vo. Price £6 6s, 

PHYSIOLOGY FOR PRACTICAL USE. By various Wrilere. Edited 

by James Hinton. a vols. Crown 8vo. With 50 Illustrations. Price xa/. 6d. 

physiology better explafned than it is in these 
o thin ymvancM."— Standard. 



" A more clear, valuable, and well-informed set 
of treatises we never saw than these, which are 
iKMind up into two compact and readable volumes. 
And they are pleasant readini;, too, as well as 
useful readini;.*^Z,//rr«/:}' Chttrchman. 

" We can heartily recommend these instructive 
essays to our readers, beinj; sure that no one who 
begins them will Liy them down without having 
Ij^diied some Vxioy/XcAf^c."-— Liverpool yf /bion. 

'* We never saw the popular side of the science 



of phystol 
two thin VI 

" It has certaialy been edited with great care. 
Physiological treatises we have haa in grcAt 
number, but not one worlc. we beHevc, which so 
thoroughly appeals to all classes of the community 
as the present' Everythit^ has apparmtly been 
done to render tlie work really practical and 
u%cfvl,"—CrvtJ Service GaseUe, 



THE PRINCIPLES OF MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. With their 

Applications to the Training and Discipline of the Mind, and the Study of its Morbid 
Conditions. ByW. B. Carpenter, Ui.D., K.D., F.B.S., fto. 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Price i2f. 



"... We have not dealt with the two main 
views eIatK>rate(l in this valuable liook, from the 
first of wJiich, tmrether with the inferences which 
Or. Carpenter draws as to the sources of our 
knowledge of necessary truth, we mainly dissent, 
iMit with tiie latter of which we cordially agree. 
I.ct us add that nothing we have said, or in any 
limited space could say, would give an adcciuate 



conception of the valuable and curious coBectiotr 
of facts bearing on morbid mental conditions, the 
learned physiomgical exposition, and the treasure- 
house of useful hints for mental training which 
make this large and yet ytxy amu^im;, as well as 
instructive book, an encvdoitfrdia of weUrdassified 
and often very startling psycliological experi- 
ences."— J^rfa/tf/*. 



SENSATION AND INTUITION. By James Sully. Demy 8vo. \os.(>d. 



"Though the series of essays is by no means 
devoid ot internal connection, each presents so 
mtny new points of interest that it Ls impossible 
lieru to note more than one or two |>articulars. The 
first essay of all, wherein the author considers the 
relation of the Evululiou-hypothesis to human 



psychology, may 1>e cited as an excellent speci- 
men of hu style of work." — Exuntiner. 

"... In concluHiim, we beg to thank Mr. Sully 
for a meritorious and successiul attemnt to popu- 
larise valuable and not very tractatrfe departments 
of KXenc^."— Academy. 



Second Edition. 



THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the Wonders ot 
the Firmament. By B. A. Proctor, B. A. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. ts. 



" A very charming work ; cannot fail to lift the 
reader's mind up * through nature's work to nature's 
Go<\."'S/afidard. 



"Full of thought, readable, and pt^Ndar."— 
Brighton Gatette* 
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Science — contintied, 

STUDIES OF BLAST FURNACE PHENOMENA. By M. L. 

Gnmer. Translated by L. D. B. G-ordon, F.B.S.E., F.G.S. Demy 8vo. 
Price ^s. 6ei. 

" The whole subject is dealt with very copiously I appreciation at the hands of practical men, for 
and clearly in all' its parts, and can scarcely fail of | whose use it is designed."— TVf A 

Second Edition Revised. 

A LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR ARCHITECTS. By Edward 

Jenkins and John Raymond, EsqjS., Banisters-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" We can confidently recommend this book to all | "Architects, builders, and especially the building 
engagfed in the buildini; Xia.dc^"—Iidmburgh public. will find the volume very usefuL"— />r«//rt//. 
Daily Reviciv. • 

CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHOLOGY. From the French of 
Professor Th. Ribot. Large post 8vo. Price 9^. An Analysis of the Views and 
0)pinions of the following Metaphysicians, as expressed in their writings : — 

Jambs Mill, Alkxanurr Bain, John Stuart Mill, Gborgs H. Lewes, Herbert 
Spencer, Samuel Bailey. 

"The task which M, Ribot set himself he has I "We can cordially recommend the volume."— 
performed with very jjreat success."— iirrtwiiw^r. | yournal qf Mental Science. 

HEREDITY : a Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its Causes, 
and its Consequences. By Til. Ribot, Author of " Contemporary English Psychology." 
X vol. Large crown 8vo. 

devotes his work to the study of the question, 
" Does the law also hold in regard to the mental 
faculties J" 



It is (generally aduiitted that " Heredity ' 
that biolo^cal law by which all Uvin); creatures tend 
to reproduce themselves in their descendants — is 
the rule in all forms of vital activity. The author 



THE HISTORY OF CREATION, a Popular Account of the Develop- 

ment of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according t o the theories of Kant, Lnplace, 
Lamarck, and Darwin. By Professor Hxust jQEsBCkel) of the University of Jena. 
Translated by E. Bay Xankester, If .D., &C. With Coloured Plates and 
Genealogical Trees of the various groups of both plants and animals. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

A New Edition. 
CHANGE OF AIR AND SCENE. A Physician's Hints about Doctors, 
Patients, Hygiene, and Society ; with Notes of Excursions for health in the Pyrenees, 
and amongst the Watering-places of France (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Corsica, 
and the Mediterranean. By Dr. Alphonsa Doxme. Large post 8vo Price gx. 

tation on the continent for their mineral waters." 



" A very readable and serviceable book 

The real value of it is to be found in the accurate 
and minute information ^ven with regard to a 
laq;e niunber of places which have gained a repu- 



—Pall Mall Gaxette. 

" A singalarly pleasant and chatty as well as 
instructive book about health." — Guarttiatt. 



New and Enlarged Edition. 

MISS YOUMANS' FIRST BOOK OF BOTANY. Designed to 

cultivate the observing powers of Children. With 300 Engravings. Crown 8vo. Price 5^ 

First Book of Botany .... It has been everywhere 
welcomed as a timely and invaluable contribution 
to the improvement of primary education." — Pall 
Mall Gazelle. 



"It is but rarely that a school-book appears 
which is at once so novel in plan, so successiul in 
execution, and so suited to the general want, as to 
command universal and unqualified approbation, 
but such lias been the case with Miss Yotimans* 



A DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE KO-RAN. With 

copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the Text. By ICaJor J. 
Penrice, B.A. 4to. Price 21^. 

"I'he book is likely to answer its purpose in smoothing a beginner's road in reading the 
Ko-riin." — Academy. 

MODERN GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By T. a. Jackson. 

Crown 8vo. Price 5*. 



" The reader will find some of the most impor- 
tant doctrines of eminent art teachers practically 
applied in this litUe book, which is well written and 
popular in %ty\t."— Manchester Examitter. 



" This thoughtful little book is worthy of the 
perusal of all interested in art or architecture." 
— Standard. 



TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER. By B. T. Lyons, 

Assistant-Surgeon, Bengal Army. Post 8vo. Price 7; . fxl. 
" A practical work, thoroughly supported in its views by a series of remarkable cases."— ^<7»(f<rr^. 
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WORKS BY DR. EDWARD SMITH. 

I. Health and Diskase, sls influenced by | III. Practical Diktarv for Families, 
the Daily, Seasonal, an4 other Cyclical Schools, and the Labol'kinc Classed. 



Changes in the Human System. A New 
Edition. Price js. 6d. 

II. Foods. Third Editioa. F^rofuscly 
niastrated. Price 5X. 



A New Edition. Price y- 6*^ 
IV. Consumption in its Early and Re- 
mediable Stages. A New Edition. 
Price 7». 6d. 



CHOLERA: HOW TO AVOID AND TREAT IT. Popular and 

Practical Notes by Henry Blanc, M.D. Crown 8vo. Price 4X. 6d. 

" a very practical manual, l>ased on experience and carefixl observation, full of excellent hints on a 



THE rNTEBlSrATIOirAIi SCIENTIFIC 8EBIS8. 

Fourth Edition. 

I. THE FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS, 
lOS AND OLAOIBRa By J. TsmdaU, liL.D., F.B.8. With 26 lUus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Price sf. 

Second Editioa 

11. PHYSICS AND POLITICS ; or. Thoughts on the Application 

OF THE PrTHCIPLBS OF ** NaTITRAL SELECTION" AND *' InHERITANCX" TO POLITICAL 

Society. By Walter Baffehot. Crown 8vo. Price 4*. 

Thhrd Edition. 

III. FOODS. By Dr. Edward Smith. Profusely lUnstnUed. Price 5x. 

iinra ArCuDon* 

IV. MIND AND BODY : The Theories of thexk Relations. By 

Alexander Bain, IXJD., Professor of Logic at die University of Aberdeen. 
With Four Illustrations. Price 4^. 

Thikd Edition. 
V. THE STUDY OP SOCIOLOGY. By Herbeort Spenoer. 

Crown 8to. Price v. 

Third Edition. 
VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By P^fesaor 
Balfonr Stewart. With Fourteen Engravings. Price 5^. 

Second Edition. 

VII. ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Wandng, Swimming, and Flying. 

By J. B. Pettigrew, K.D., F.B.8. With 1x9 Illustrations. Price 5r. 

Second Edition. 
VIII. RESPONSIBILITY IN MENTAL DISEASE. By Dr. 
Henry ICandaley. Price 51. 

Second Edition. 
IX. THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Prolbeeor Josiali P. Cooke, 

of the Harvard University. With Thirty^cme Illustrations. Price v. 

Second Edition. 
X. THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Professor Sheldon Amos. 

Prices/. 

XI. ANIMAL MECHANICS. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By B. J. Marey. With 117 ^lustrations. Price 5/. 

I XII. THE CHEMISTRY OF LIGHT AND PHOTOGRAPHY. 
By Professor Vogrel (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). 

Xin. ON PARASITES IN THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. ByMons. 
Van. Beneden. 

XIV. THE THEORY OF DESCENT AND DARWINISM. By 
ProflSBBOr Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). [In the Frets. 
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SCIEN CE — continued. 



FORTHCOMING VOLUMES. 



X^of. IjOMMEIi (University of Erlangen). 

Optics. \In the Press. 

i Bey. M. J. BBBS3BIJBY, M JL, F.Ii.8., 
\ and M. OOOKB, M.A., t.t.t>_ 

Fungi; their Nature, Influeaces, and Uses. 

[In the Press. 

Prof. W. KINaDOM OIiIFFORD, M.A. 

The First Principles of the Exact Sciences ex- 
plained to the non-mathematical. 

Prof. T. H. HUTTiTBY, IiIj.D., F.B.B. 

Bodily Motion and Consciousness. 

Dr. W. B. OABFKNTSB, IiIiJ>., FJl.8. 

The Physical Geography of the Sea. 

Pro! WTT.T.TAM ODIalNG, FJLB. 

The Old Chemistry viewed from the Nor Staad> 
point 

W. LAUBBB LINDSAY^ M.D., F.B.B.B. 

Mind in the Lower Animals. 

8ir JOHN IiUBBOOE, Bart, F JLB. 

The Antiquity of Man. 

Pro£ W. T. THIBXIiTON DYBB, B.A., 
B.Ba 

Form and Habit in Flowering Plants. 

Wt. J. N. liOOKYBB, FJELa 

Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. MIOHAXIi FOSTZB, M.D. 

Protoplasm aad the Cell Theory. 

Prof. W. BTANIiBY JSVONS. 

Money : and the Mechanism of Exchange. 

9. OHABZiTONBABTIAN, M.D.,F.R& 

The Brain as an Organ of Mind. 

Pro! A. O. BAMBAY, IiIi.X>., F.Ra 

Earth Sculpture : Hills, Valleys, Mountains. Plains, 
Rivers, Lakes ; how they were produced, and 
how they have been Destroyed. 

Prol BTTDOIiPHVIBOHaW (Berlin Univ.} 

Morbid Physiological Action. 

Prof. OIiAXmX BBBNABD. 

Physical and Metaphysical Phenomena of Life. 

Pro! H. BAlN*nB-OZiAIBSI BBVIZiUD. 

An Introduction to General Chemistry. 

Prof. WUBTZ. 

Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 

Pro! DB QUATBaFAaaa 

The Hegto Races. 

Pro£ liAOAZX-DTTTHHEBS. 

Zoology since Cuvier. 

Prof. BSBTHBIiOT. 

Chemical Synthesis. 



Prof. J. BOBBNTHAIi. 

General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prol JAMXB D. DANA, M.A., liLD. 
On CepkaUzation : or, H«ad-Cliaracters in the 
Craaation and Progress of Li£e. 

Prof. B. W. JOHNBON, M.A. 

On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, Jr. M.D. 

The Nenroos System and' Its Relatiw to At 
Bodily Functions. 

Prot W. D. WHITNBY. 

Modem Linguistic Science. 

Prof. BBBNSTISIN (University of HaHe). 
Physiology of the Senses. > 

Prof. FBBDINAND OOHN(BresIauUniv.). 

ThaUophytes (Algae, Lichens, Fungi). 

Pro! HSBMANN (University of Zurich). 
Respiration. 

Pro£ UBUOEABT (University of Leipsic). 

Outlines of Animal Organization. 

Prof. lilXBBBIOH (University of BerlixO. 
Oitdines of Toxicology. 

Pro£ KUNDT (University of Stiatbuis). 
On Sound. 

Pzo£ BXXS (University of ErlangeoX 
On Pansitic Plants. 

Pro£ BTZINTHAIi (University of BeHin). 
Outlines of the Science of Language. 

P. BBBS (Professor of Physiolccy, Paris). 
Forms of Life amd other Cosmical Conditions. 

S. AliOIiAVX (Professor of Constitutional 
and Administrative Law at Douai, and of 
Political Elconomy at Lille); 
The Pkiaiithre Elements of Political Constitutions. 

P. ItOBAIN (Professor of Medicine, Paris). 
Modem Epidemics. 

Prof. SOHUTZSNBIBBGSB (Director of 
the Qiemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne). 
Ob Feimnitatioos. 

Mons: FBXIDXIi. 

Tht Functions oC Organic Ckeaittry. 

Mons. DXBBAY. 

Precious Metals. 

Mons. AZiFBSD QBANDIDIXB. 

Madagascar. 
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ESS A YS AND LECTURES. 



A CLUSTER OF LIVES. By Alice Kingr, Author of "Queen ol 
Herself," &c. Crown 8vo. 

Contents. — Vittoria Colonna — Madame R^camler— -A Daughter of the Stuarts- 
Dante — Madame de S^vigni— Geoffrey Chaucer — Edmund Spenser — Captain CooWk 
Companion — Ariosto — Lucrezia Borgia— Petrarch — Cervantes— Joan of Arc — GaHJco— 
Madame Cot tin— Song of the Bird in the Garden of Armida. 



Second Edition. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY; or, The Note Book of a Roving Correspondent 
By Jaxn.es Greenwood, " The Amateur Casual." Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" A brii^ht. lively hoo'k.."Standard. | " Some of the papers remind us of Charles Lamb 

" iiak all the interest of romance."— j^^'^^''- I on beggars and chimney-sweeps."— /:'rA«. 



MASTER-SPIRITS. By Bol)ert Buchanan. Post 8vo. lox. 6d. 
** Good Books are the precious life-blood of Master-Spirits.'* — Milton. 



** I''ull of fresh and vigorous writing, such as can 
only be produced by a inan of keen and indepen- 
dent intellect."— 5«i/«/-</<y Review. 

" Written with a beauty of language and a spirit 
of vigorous enthusiasm rare even in our beM living 
word-painters. "—Standard. 



" A very pleasant and readable book." 

/■xaminer. 

"Mr. Buchanan is a writer whose books the 
critics may always open with satisfaction . . . botb 
manly and artistic."— //?//r. 



GLAjNCES AT INNER ENGLAND. A Lecture delivered in the United 
States and Canada. By Sdward Jenkins, IC.P., Author of *' Ginx's Baby," && 
Crown 8vo. Price jr. 



"These 'glances' exhibit much of the author's 
charncteristic discrimination and Judgment."— 
Julmbitrffh Conrant. 

"Clevcriy written, full of terse adages and 



rapier-Uke epigrams it is : thoughtful and just it i> 
in many respects." — Rcko. 

"Hloiiuent and epigrammatic." —^ /VZ/Mfm/n/ 
Revie^v. 



SHORT LECTURES ON THE LAND LAWS. Delivered before the 

Working Men's College. By T. I<ean Wilkinson. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, u. 
"A very handy and intelligible epitome of the general principles o existing land \x<k%.'*— 'Standard. 



AN ESSAY ON THE CULTURE OF THE OBSERVING 

FOWSBS OF OHIIiDRSN, especially in connection with the Study of Bouny. By 
Eliza A. yOTUnans. Edited^ with Notes and a Supplement, by Josepn 
Payne, F.C.P., Author of *' Lectures oh the Science ana Art of Education/' &c. 



Crown 8vo, af. 6rf. 

*' This study, according to her Just notions on the 
subiect. is to t)e fundamentally based on the ex« 
ercise of the pupil's own powers of observation. He 
is to see and examine the properties of plants and 



flowers at first hand, not merdy to be informed of 
what others have seen and examined." — Pall Mall 
Gasette. 



THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essays 
by William Godwin, Author Qf " Political Justice/' &c. Never before published. 
I vol. Crown 8vo. 7*. 6tf. 

"Few have thought more clearly and directly " The cleliberate thoughts of Godwin deserve to 
than William Codwm. or expressed their reflec- be put before the world tor readine and considera- 
tions with more simplicity and unreserve." -> — .. ^ -^ 

Examiner. 




tion. " — Athenautn. 
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MILITARY WORKS, 



USSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWARD. Based on the Official Reports of 

Lieutenant Hugo Stunun, German Militarv Attach^ to the Khivan Expedition. To 
which is appended other Information on the Subject, and a Minute Account of the 
Russian Army. By Captain C. E. H. ViXLCexxt, F.B.GI-.S. Crown 8vo. 
With Map. 6j. 

■iE VOLUNTEER, THE MILITIAMAN, AND THE 

REaXJIjAB SOIiDI£B; a Conservative View of the Armies of England, Past, 
Pr^nt, and Future, as Seen in January, 1874. 67 A Fu'bliO SchOOl Boy. z voL 

CroWn Svo. Price 5*. 

■IE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ENGINEERS AND 

TSCHNICAIi TROOPS IN THS FRANOO-aSBMAN WAR OF 1870-71. 
By Capt. A. von Goetze. Translated by Col. G. Graham. \In the Press 

liE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY, UNDER GEN. 

VON STBINMHTZ. fiy Major VOn Scliell. Translated by Captain E. O. 
Hollist. Demy Svo. iJniform with the other volumes in the Series. Price lof. 6r/. 

able contribution to the history of the j^eat 
struggle ; and Its utility is increased b;^ a capital 
general map of the operations of the First Anny, 
and also plans of Spicheren and of the battle-ficlib 
round ^fXz."— Morning Advntiser* 



" A very complete and important account of the 
investment of Metz." 

" The volume is of somewhat too technical a 
character to be recommended to the general 
reader, but the military student will find it a valu- 



iE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDER GEN. 
VON OOBBBN. By Major von Scliell. Translated by Col. C. H. von 
Wrifirllt. Four Maps. Demy Svo. Price gs. 



"In concluding our notice of this instructive 
work, which, by the way, is enriched by several 
large-scale maps, we must not withhold our tribute 
of admiration at the manner in which the translator 
has performed his task. So thoroughly, indeed. 



has he succeeded, that it might really be imagined 
that the book had been originally composed in 
English. . . The work is decidedly valuable to a 
student of the art of war, and no militarv library 
can be considered complete without if— Hour. 




iE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMY UNDlER GEN. 
VON MANTEUFFBSIj. By Col. Count Hermann von Warteniaeben, 
Chief of the Staff of the First Army. Translated by Colonel C. H. VOn Wrifirllt. 
In demy Svo. Uniform with the above. Price gr. 

"Very clear, simple, yet eminently instructive, , estimable value of bein] 
is this history. It is not overladen with useless de- I cord of operations actus 
tails, is written in good taste, and possesses the in- | supplemented by official 

IE GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE BATTLES NEAR METZ 

Based on the official reports of the German Artillery. By Captain HoiFbauer, 
Instructor in the German Artillery and Engineer School. Translated by Capt. E. O. 
Hollist. Demy Svo. With Map and Plans. Price 21s. 

" Contains much solid and valuable information. I of Captain Holltst, whose translation is dose aii9 
. . . We can commend this work to all students of I faithful. He has given the general public a read- 
military history, while the historian will find in it i able and instructive book ; whilst to his brother 
much valuable matter."— Conr/ Cirruiar. I officers, who have a special pntfessional interest ia 

" Captain Hofibauer's style is much more simple j the subject, its value cannot well be overrated."— 
and aj^eeable than those of many of hLs comrades I Academy, 
and fellow authors, and it suffers nothing in the hands \ 

IE OPERATIONS OF THE BAVARIAN ARMY CORPS. 
By Captain Huaro HelTlfr. Translated by Captain G. S. Sohwabe; 

with 5 large Maps, in 3 vols. Demy Svo. Price 24;. 



" It contains much material that may prove use- 
ful to the future historian of the war ; and it is, on 
the whole, written in a spirit of fairness and im- 
partiality. . . It only remains to say that the work 
IS enriched by some excellent large scale maps. 



and that the translator lias performed his work 

most creditably." — Atheneeum. 
" An instructive ■woT'\ii."—lVestminsfer Revi'eu: 
"Captain Schwabe has done well to translate it. 

and his translation is admirably executed."— /Vi// 

MaUGaMette. 
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IVerks Published by Henry S. King 6* Co,, 



Military WoRKS^contwued. 

AUSTRIAN CAVALRY EXERCISE. From an Abridged Edition 
compiled by Captain Illia Woinovits, of the General Staff, on the Tactical Regula- 
tions of the Austrian Army, and prefaced by a General Sketch of the Organisation} &c., 
of the Cavalry. Translated by Captain *W. 8. Cooke. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price js. 



" AnaonK the valuable group of works on the 
military tactics of the chief States of Europe which 
ibli<ihiiNr. A small tffeatise on 



Messrs. Kfnuf are 
"".avalrv 
useful place." — fyesttninster Review. 



pul 
• Austrian Cavalry Exercise ' will hold, a good and 



" Well and dearly written, and contains a vast 
amount of very useful iafocmatlop. ''^Edinburgh 
Daffy Rtview. 



History of the Organisation^ Equipment^ and War Services of 
THE REGIMENT OF BENGAL ARTILLERY. CompUed from 

Published Official and other Records, and various private sources, by KajOT Prancis 
W. Stubbs, Royal (late Bengal) Artillery. Vol. I. will contain War Services. The 
Second Volume wiU be pubUshed separately, and will contain the History or the 
Organisation and Equipment of ihs Regiment. In a vols. 8vo. With ^^aps 
and Plans. [Preparing. 

VICTORIES AND DEFEATS. An Attempt to eirplain the Causes which 
have led to them. An Ofiicer^s Manual. By Col. JEL. P. AnddTSOlU 8vo. x^x. 



"The yduBf oiflic«r shoald hanre It always at 
hand to open anywhere and read a bit, and we 
warrant hun that let that bit be ever so small it 
Avill give him material for an hoar's thinkiiq;.'*— 
Uttmd Service Gamette. 



" The preseot book piores fkat be Is a diligent 
student of militaiy history, his iUuEtxations ranging 
over a wide field, and including ancient and mo- 
dem Indian and European wmuc*'—Statufard. 



THE FRONTAL ATTACK OF INFANTRY. By Capt. lAymann, 

Instructor of Tactics at the Military College, Neisse. Translated by Colonel 
Edward If ewdifl;ate. Crown avo, limp doth. Price as. 6d. 



" An eotcecdinf ly usefiil kind of book. A valu- 
able acquisition to the military student's UlMrarj'. 
It recounts, in the first place, the opinions and 
tactical ferauitions which regulated u»e Gennan 
amy daring the early battlea «€ the late war ; ex- 



plains how these were mwHicd fat tiie course of 
the campaign by the terrible and aaanticipated 
effect oi the fire; and how, accordingly, troops 
shoald be trained to attadc in fiitiire wars.^— .A'az^/Z 
and MiiHary G«»etU. 

ELEMENTARY MILITARY GEOGRAPHY, RECONNOITRING, 

AND SK1CT0HIKG-. Compiled for Non-Com missioned Officers and Soldiers of all 

Arms. By Liieut. C. E. H. V iZM)ent, Royal Welsh Fusiliers. Square or. 8vo. m. 6d. 

lai^ruager definitions of varieties of groun<I and the 
advantages they n re s ent in wvfare, together with 
a number of useful Mats in aaHHaiy sketchmg."— 
Nmtfalmni Milttmry CaJtette. 



*'This manual takes into view the necessity of 
every soMter knowiog how to read a mMUxty map, 
la order to know to what paints ia aa enemy s 
country to direct his attention ; and provides tor 
'*•'- necessity by giving, in terse and sensible 



this 



THREE WORKS BY LIEUT.COL. THE HON. A. ANSON, 

V.O., M.P. 



Thv Amlitiom op Purchase avp the 
Armv Rbgulation Bill of zS/c Crown 
8vo. Price One Shilling. 



Armv RcssitrES aki> MtUTiA Repobms. 

Crown 8vo. Sewed. Price One Shilling. 
The Story of the Supbrsbssioks. Crown 

Sto. Price Sii^eaoe. 



STUDIES IN THE NEW INFANTRY TACTICS. Parts L&IL 
By Mi^or W. von Soherft Translated from the Germaa hy Oolonel Lmnley 
waliam. Demy 8vo. Price js. 6d. 



" The subject of the respective advantages of 
attack and defence, and of the methods in which 
each form of battle should be carried out under 
the fire of modern arms, is exhaustively and ad* 



mirably treated; faideed.we canooC but consMer 
it to be" decidedly saperior to any work which has 
hitherto appeared in BnsBsh upon tUs all-impoit- 
ant subject "-nStewfaroT 



Second Edition. Revised and Ottreeted. 
TACTICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THE WAR OF i87<^7x. By 

Captain A. von Boeraslawski. Translated hy Oolonel littmley Grahami 
late z8th (Royal Irish) Raiment. Demy 8vo. Uniform widi the above. Price ^s. 

the Gemaa Aimies* aad 'Tactical DednctkHts*) 



"We must, without delay, impaess brain and 
forethought into the British Service ; and we can^ 
not conuaeace the good work too soon, or better, 
than by placing the two books {' The Operations of 



we have here critlckcd to every wSktatj library, 
and jntrodaring theas as class-books ia every tac> 
tical schoo\.'''^Maed Servic* Gamette. 
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THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOUTH ARMY IN JANUARY 

AND FEBRUARY, 1871. Compiled from the Official War Documents of the Head- 
quarters of the Southern Army. By Ccximt Hermann von Waxtensleben, 
Colonel in the Prussian General Staff. Translated by Colon^l C. H. VOn Wrigrllt. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps. Uaifuna with the above. Price 6s. 



THE ARMY OF THE NORTH-GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

A Brief Description of its Organization, of the diiferait Branches of the Service, and 
their "Rdle" in War, of its Mode of Fighting, &c. By a Prussian General. 
Translated from the German by OoL Edward Kewdifirate. Demy 8vo. Price 5; . 



" The work is quite essgntial to the full use of 
the other volumes of the ' German Military Serie&' 
which Messrs. Kincf are now prododiw^ in hand- 
some uniforui style. — United Service Magazine. 

"Every page of the book deserves attentire 



study .... The information given on mobUlsation, 
garrison troops, keeping up estatdishment during 
war, and on the employment of the different 
branches of the service, is of great value."— 
Staitdard. 



THE OPERATIONS OF THE GERMAN ARMIES IN FRANCE, 

TBOM SUDAN TO TH2 SND OF THB WAR OF 1870-71. With large 
Official Map. From th« Journals of the Head-quarters Staff, by Major William 
Bltune. Translated by E. K. Jones, Major 20th Foot, late Professor of Military 
History, Sandhurst. Demy 8vo. Price 9J. 



" The book is of absohite necessity to the mili- 
tary student .... The work is one of n^h merit." 
—United Service GageUe. 

" The work of Major von Blame in its English 
dress forms the most valuable addition to our stock 



of works upon the war that our press has put forth. 
Our ^ace forbids our doing more than commend- 
ing it earnestly as the most authentic and instruc- 
tive narrative of the second section of the wcur that 
has yet a.ppeaxQd."— Saturday Jlevicfr, 



HASTY INTRENCHMENTS. By 
by I^ut. Cliarlea A. Exnpson, j3L 

" A valuable contribution to military literature." 
^^tAefiaMfft. 

" In seven short chapters it gfives plain directions 
for forming shelter-trenclies, with tne best method 
of carrying the necessary tools, and it offers prac- 
tical illustrations of the use of hcisty intrenchments 
on the field of battle."— £/>««feirf Service Magazine. 



Colonel A. BrialatioxLt. Translated 
.A. With Nine Plates. Demy 8vo. Price 6s, 

" It supplies that which our own text-books give 
but impeciectly, viz., hints as to how a position can 
best be strengthened by means . . . of such extem- 
porised intrenchments and battmes as can be 
thrown up by infantry in the space of four or five 
hours . . . deserves to necome a standard military 
mxak."-^Seandard. 



STUDIES IN LEADING TROOPS. By Colonel von Verdy Du 
Vemois. An authorised and accurate Translation by liieutenant S« J* T* 
Hildyard, 71st Foot Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo. Price 7s. 

•»• General BEAUCHAMP WALKER says of observant and fbrtmately'placed staff-officer is in 

this work : — " I recommend the first two numbers ■ a position to give. I have read and re-read them 

of Colonel von Verdy's ' Studies ' to the attentive very carefully, I hope with profit, certainly with 

perusal of ray brother officers. They supply a great interest, and oelieve that practice, m the 

want which I have often felt during my servtte in sense of these ' Studies.' would be a valuable pre- 

this country, namely, a minuter tactical detail of paration for manoeuvres on a more extended 

the minor operations of war than any but tbe most scale.'*-^edfav June, 1872. 



CAVALRY FIELD DUTY. By Major-General von Miru«. Translated 
by Captain Frank S. Sussell, 14th (King's) Hussars. Cr. Bw^ cloth limp. js. 6d. 



" We have no book on cavalry duties that at all 
approaches to this, either for completeness ui 
details, clearness in description, or tor manifest 
utility. In its pages will be found plain instructions 
for every portion of duty before the enemy that a 
combatant horseman wfll be called upon to per- 
form, and if a dragoon but studies it well and 



intelligently, his value to the army, we are confi- 
dent, must be increased one hundredfold. Skir- 
mishing, scouting, patrolUn^, and vedetting are 
now the chief duties dragoons in peace should be- 
practised at, and how to perform these duties 
effiactively is what the book tc&chei.''^ C/fiited 
Service Magazine, 



DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the London 
Scottish Rifle Volunteers. By Captain S. Flood PagTO. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Grown 8vo» doth, Ump. f^ce xs. 

"The very useful and faiterestins work."— | " An admirable collection of lecturt^.^—T/Vw^i". 
Volttnteer Service Gazette. 
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INDIA AND THE EAST. 



THE THREATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL ; How rr may be 

Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in India Prevented. Being Na i of 
" Occasional Notes on Indian Affiurs." By Sir H. Bartle B. Frere, G-.C.B., 
G-.C.S.!., Ac. &C. Crown 8vo. With 3 Maps. Price 5^. 

THE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Reprint of tlie first 

5 Volumes, in 3 Vcdumes, demy 8va Price 98s: 



" Lovers of sport will find ample amu se men t in 
the varied contents of these two volumes."— ^ifeuV 
Ituiian Mail. 

" Fun of interest for the sportsman and natural- 
ist. Fun of tbriUii^ adventures of siKntsmen who 
have attacked the fiercest and most gigantic 



specimens of the animal world in their native 
jungle. It is seldom we get so many exciting inci- 
dents in a similar amount of space . . . Well suited 
to die fibnuries of country genucmen and all those 
who are interested in sporting matters. '—C/t-/'/ 
Service Gasttte. 



Second Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Hand-book of Practicallnfonnation 
for those proceeding to, or residue in, the East Indies, relating to Outfits, Routes, 
Tune for Departure, Indian Climate, &c By Edmund C. P. 'W'"'*'* With a 
Medical Guide for Anglo-Indians. Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans 
in India, relating to the Preservation and Regulation of Health. By H. S. Aair, 
M.D., F.H.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. In i vol. Post 8va Price 6s. 



" Full of all sorts of useful information to the 
English settler or traveUer in India." — Standard. 

" One of the most valuable books ever published 
in India — valuable for its sound information, its 
careful array of pertinent facts, and its sterling 



common sense. It supplies a want which few 
persons may have discovered, h-ut which everybody 
will at once recognise when once the contents of 
the book have been mastered. The medical pan 
of the work is invaluabIc."->Ca/r7</:£(t GtMrdiaft. 



" This comoact and methodical summary of the 
most authentic information relating to countries 
whose welfare is intimately connected with our 
oym.'^'—Daiiy News. 



THE MEDICAL GUIDE FOR ANGLO-INDIANS. Being a Com- 
pendium of Advice to Europeans in India, relatingto the Pre.servaUon and Regulation 
of Health. By B. S. Mair, M.D., F.B.G.SjB., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. 
Reprinted, with a Supplement on the Management of Children m India, from " The 
Etuopean in India." Cr. 8vo, limp cloth. P^ce 3^. 6d. 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. By L. Bowriner, C.S.L, Lord Canning's 
Private Secretarv, and for many years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. 
Illustrated with Maps and Diagrams. Demy Bvo. Price i6s. 

"An admirable and exhaustive geographical, 
political, and industrial survey." — jitkenteum. 

"Interesting even to the general reader, but 
espedaUy so to those who may have a special con- 
cern in that portion of our Incuan Empire.**— /^m^L 

TA8-HIL UL KALAM ; or, Hindustani Made EAsy. Bjr Captain 

W. H. M. Holroyd, Bengal Staff Corps, Director of Public Instruction, Pimjab. 
Crown 8vo. Price 5^. 

" As clear and as instructive as possible." — 1 mation. that is not to be found in any other work 
Standard. on the subject that has crossed our path.*'— //^mr- 

" Contains a great deal of most necessary infor- i ward Matl. 

EDUCATIONAL COURSE OF SECULAR SCHOOL BOOKS 

FOR INDIA. Edited by J. S. Laurie, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; 
formerly H. M. Inspector of Schools, England ; Assistant Royal Commis»oner, Ireland : 
Special C^nmissloner, African Settlement ; Director of Pubhc Ipstruction, Ceylon. 

"These ^luable little works will prove of real ( who intend entering the CivU Service of India."— 
service to many of our readers, especially to those | Civil Service Gazette. 



The following Works are now ready: — 

THX FIRST HINDUSTANI ' 

Bli ADBR, stiff linen wrapper . .06 
THB SECOND HINDUSTANI 

RSADIiR, stiff linen wrapper . .06 



EIjBMSNTABY GEOaRAPHY OF 
INDIA. 



GEOaBAPHY OF INDIA, with 
Ma^ and Historical Appendix, 
tracmg the growth of the British 
Empire in Hindustan. 138 pp. cloth i 6 

In the Press, 

FACTS AND FEATURES OF INDIAN 
HISTORY, in a series of alternating 
Reading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 
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India and the 1£.kst— continued. 

Second Edition. 

WESTERN INDIA BEFORE AND DURING THE MUTINIES. 
Pictin-es drawn from life. By ICaJor-G«n. Sir G^orgre Le Grand Jacol), 
K.O.S.I., C.B. In I vol. Crown 8vo. Price 7;. 6d. 

" The most important contribution to the history " Few men more competent than himself to speak 

of "Western Indta during the Mutinies which has authoritatively concemmg Indian afeirs." — SfaU' 

yet, in a popular form, been made' public." — dartf. 
jithenceitm. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN RUPEE 

OUBRliNOY, UPON A NKW and extended system, embracing Values from One 
Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of 
a Penny, from is. gci. to 2J, yi. per Rupee. By Donald Fraser, Accountant to the 
British Indian Steam Navigation Company, Limited. Royal 8vo. Price los. 6d. 

"The calculations must have entailed grruat t houses which have dealings with any country where 
labour on the author, but the work is one which we I the rupee and the English pound are standard 
fancy must become a standard one in all business ' coins of currency." — Inverness Courier. 



BOOKS for the YO UNG and for LENDING LIBRARIES. 

NEW f^ORKS BY HESBA STRETTON. 

CASSY. A New Story. Square crown 8vo, with Illustrations, uniform with 
"LostGip." Price w. &/. 

THE KING'S SERVANTS. Square crown 8vo, uniform with "LostGip." 

With Eight Illustrations, xs. 6d. 

Part I.— Faithful in Little. Part II.— Unfaithful Part III. -Faithful in Much. 

THE WONDERFUL LIFE. Crown 8vo. {.PrepaHns. 

LOST GIF. Square crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations. Price u. 6^. 



* 



ALSO A HANDSOMELY-BOUND EDITION, WITH TWELVE 
ILLUSTRATIONS, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 



PRETTY LESSONS IN VERSE FOR GOOD CHILDREN, 

with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. By Sara 0016x1(18:6. A New Edition. 

DADDY'S PET. By Mrs. Ellen Boss (Nelsie Brook). Square crown 

8vo, uniform with *' Lost Gip." With Six Illustrations. Price zs. 

"We have been more than pleased with this I "Full of deep feeling and true and noble senti- 
simple bit of vrritm^:'— Christian IVorld. \ ment."—Brtgr/Uoft Gazette. 

AUNT MARY'S BRAN PIE. By the Author of " St. OlaveV' "When I 
was a Little Girl," &c. Illustrated. 

SEEKING HIS FORTUNE, AND OTHER STORIES. Crown 8vo. 

With Four lUusti-atiocs. Price 3^. 6d. 

Con rENTS.— Seeking his Fortune. — Oluf and StephanofF.— What's in a Name? — 
Contrast. — Onesta. 

THREE WORKS BY MARTHA FARQUHARSON. 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Cr. 8vo. Price y.6d.\lll, Elsie's Holidays at Roselands. 
II. Elsie's Girlhood. Cr.Svo. Price 3J.6<^. | Crown 8vo. Price 3J. 6</. 

Each Story is independent and complete in itself. 
They are published in imiform size and price, and are elegantly bound and illustrated. 

THE LITTLE WONDER-HORN. By Jean Inarelow. A Second 

Series of " Stories told to a Child,*' With Fifteen Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. Price y. 6d. 

' ' We like al) the contents of the ' Little Wonder- " Full of fresh and vigorous fancy : it is worthy 

Horn * very much."— ^thefueiim. of the author of some of the best of our modern 

"We recommend it with confidence."— /\i// \tTSc."— Standard. 
Mall Gaxette. 
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Books for the Young and for Lending Libraries — continued, 

Secood Edition. 
THE AFRICAN CRUISER. A Midshipman's Adventures on the West 
Coast. A Book im Boys. By 8. Whitclliirch Sadler. B.Br^. Author of 
"Marshall Vavasour." With Three Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 3*. Cd. 

"A capital fttonr of youthful adrenture .... Sea^ I "Sea yarns have always been in favour with 
loving b^s win find few pleasanter gift books this I boys, but this, written in a brisk style by a thorough 
season than ' The African Cruiser.' '—Hour. ■ sauor, is crammed full of adventures."^ rim«f. 

S«c(Mid Edition. 

BRAVE MEN'S FOOTSTEPS. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young People. By the Editor of " Ken who have Bisen." With Four Illus- 
trations, by O. Doyle. Crown 8vo. Price y. 6d. 
" A readable and instructive vohune."— Exa- 1 win the favour of Uiose who, in clio oshig a gift for 



mtntr. \ a boy, would consult Ms moral development as 



"This is one of the \CTy best ' Books for Boys ' 
which have been issued this yeax"—Morm*i% 
jiiivtt titer. 



"TheBttleToinaie is precisely of the stamp to > wdl as Ms t emp or a ry ^^tMUxn."— Daily TeUgrath. 

Second Edition. 
PLUCKY FELLOWS. A Book for Boys. By Stephen J. Kac Kenna. 

With Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price jr. 6</. 

" A thoroug^h boek for boys . . . written through- 
out in a man^ straightfbrward manner that is sure 
to win the hearts of the chfldrnL*'~Z.^«fSE'» Soeie^, 

Second Edition. 

GUTTA-PERCHA WILLIE, THE WORKING GENIUS. By 
Georg-e Macdonald. With Nine Illustrations by Arthnr Hashes. Crown 8va 
Price 3*. 6d. 

" The cleverest child we know assures us she has t will, we are convinced, accept that verdict upon 
read this story through five times. Mr. Macdonald | his little work as fiaaL"— S/mW^t. 

THE TRAVELLING MENAGERIE. By Charles Camden, Author 

of " Hoity Toity." With Ten lUostrations by J. Mahoney. Crown 8vo. 31. 6d. 

" A capital little book .... deserves a wide I " A very attractive morj."— Public Opinion, 
drculation amot^^ our boys and girls."— //iM^r. j 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. TransUted from 
the French of Eug-ene Pelletan. By Colonel E. P. De L'Hoste. In fcap. 
8vo, with an Engraved Frontispiece. New Edition. Price 3#. td. 

" A touching record of the struffgf es in the cause pure love, and the spectacle of a household brought 

of religious liberty of a real nuuk^—^ra/ZMV*. up in the fear of the Lord . . . ."—Illustrated 

" There is a poetical simplicity and picturesque- Londan News, 
; the noblest beroiSBi ; unpretentious rtX/^iion ; 



THE DESERTED SHIP. A Real Story of the Atlantic. By Cupxaea 

Sowe, Master Mariner. Illustrated by Townley Green. Cr. 8vo. Price y. 6d, 

" Curious adventures with bears, seals, and other 
Arctic animals, and with scarcely more human 
Esquiiaaux, form the mass of material with which 



the story deals, and wSi nnieh interest boys who 
have a spice of romance in their compositJon."— 
Caurtiut. 



HOITY TOITY, THE GOOD LITTLE FELLOW. By Chariea 

Camden. With Eleven Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price y. 6d. 

" Relates very pleasantHr the history of a charm- I them to do right. There are many shrewd lessons 
tag little fellow who meddles always with a khidly [ to be picked up in this derer UtUe story."— Puilic 
disposition with other people's affairs and helps ) O^tuon. 

THE BOY SLAVE IN BOKHARA. A Tale of Central Asia. By 
David Ker. Author of "On the Road to Khiva/' &c. Crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations. Price 5/. 

SLAVONIC FAIRY TALES. From Russian, Servian, Polish, and 

Bohemian Sources. Translated by John T. Haake, of the British Museum. Crown 
8vo. With Four Illustrations. Price 5/. 

** A most choice and charming selection > and thirteen Servian, ia Mr. Naak^'s modest but 

The tales have an original national ring ia them, ' servicealite collection of Siavonie Fairy Tales, 
and will t>e trfeasant reading to thousands besides Its co nte nt s arc, as a general rule, welf chosen, 
children. Vet children will eagerly open the and they are translated with a fidelity which 
pages, and not willingly close them, of the pretty ' deserves cordial praise . . . Before taking leave 
^fi^xm^."— Standard. ' of his prettfly got op vohtme, we ooght to mentk>a 

" En|^ltoh readers now have an opportunity of , that its contenn fully come tip to the prombe beki 

~*olish and eight 



becoming acquainted with eleven PoUsh and eight ' out in Its ^xefytot.'— Academy. 
Bohemian stories, as well as with eight Russian 
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BCX)KS FOR THE YoUNG AND FOB. LENDING lAHKAKES^COntiniieci. 

WAKING AND WORKING; OR, FROM GIRLHOOD TO 
WOMANHOOD. By Mrs. G. S. Beaney. Cr. 8vo. With a Frontispiece. $5. 



AT SCHOOL WITH AN OLD DRAGOON. 
Iffao Kenna. Crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations. Price 5^ . 



By Stephen J. 



*' Consisting almost entirely of startling stories of 
military adventure . . . Boys will find them suffi- 
ciently exciting reading."— riwirx. 

"These yams give some very spirited and in- 
teresting descriptions of soldiering m various parts 
of the yrorXd."— Spectator. 



"Mr. Mac Kenna's former work, ' Plucky Fellows,' 
is already a general favourite, and those who read 
the stories of the Old Dragoon will find that he has 
still plenty of materials at hand for pleasant tales, 
and has tost none of his power intellitig them weU." 
— Standard, 



FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the German of Bichard 
Leander, byPaulina B'. Granville. Crown 8vo. With Eight full-page Illustra- 
tions, by M. £3. Fraser-Tytler. Price 5*. . 

" • Fantastic ' is certainly the right epithet to 
apply to some of these strange X»\e^'—Examiner. 



" Short, quaint, and, as they are fitly called, fan- 
tastic, they deal with all manner of subjects."— 
Gttardian. 



Third Edition. 
STORIES IN PRECIOUS STONES. By Helen Zimmem. 

Six Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Price 55. 



With 



" A series of pretty tales which are half fantastic, 
half natural, and pleasantly quaint, as befits stories 
intended for the yo\xns."—Dailv Telegraph, 

" A pretty little book which umctftu young per- 



sons will appreciate, and which will remind its 
readers of manv a legend, and many an imaginary 
virtue attached to the gems they are so fond of 
wearing." — Post. 



THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. By Jacob de Llefde. Crown 

8vo. With Eleven Illustrations by Townley Qxeen and others. Price 5*. 

"A really good hook."— Standard. 



"May be recommended as a wholesome present 
for boys. They will find in it numerous tales of 
adventure. " — Atfunaum. 



" A really excellent bodk.'*—Spiectue«r, 



THE TASMANIAN LILY. By James 

With Frontispiece. Price 5*. 



Bonwick. Crown 8vo. 



" An interesting and useful •work."— /four. 

" The characters of the story arc capitally con- 



ceived, and are full of those touches which give 
them a natural appearance."— /^^/ic Opinion. 



MIKE HOWE, THE BUSHRANGER OF VAN DIEMEN'S 

IiAND. By James Bonixrick. Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. Price 5^. 

" He illustrates the career of the bushranger half J are, to say the least, exquisite, and his representa- 
a century ago ; and this he does in a highly credit- I tions of character are very marked."— Eaindttrgh 
able manner ; his delineations of life m the bush ' Couraftt, 



PHANTASMION. A Fairy Romance. By Sara Coleridffe. With an 
Introductory Preface by the BifirUt Hon. IjOrd ColeridgB of Ottery S. 
ICary. A new Edition. In i v<». Crown 8vo. Price 7*. 6d. 



" The readers of this £airy tale will find them- 
selves dwelling for a time in a veritable region of 
romance, breathing an atmosphere of unreality, 
and surrounded by supernatural beings."— ^^rn- 
tng Post. 

" This delightfol work . . . We would gladly have 



read it were it twice the length, closing the book 
with a feeling of regret that the repast was at an 
end,"— Vanity Fair. 

" A beautiful conception of a rarely-gifted mind." 
— Examtneri 



LAYS OF A KNIGHT-ERRANT IN MANY LANDS. By Major- 
G^neral Sir Vincent Eyre, O.B., K.C.S.I., &c. Square crown 8vo. With 
Six Illustrations. Price 7;. 6d. 

Pharaoh Land. | Home Land. | Wondet* Land. ) Rhine Land. 

" A collection of pleasant and well-written | "The conceits here and there are really very 
stanzas . . . abounding in real Am and humour." I amusing,"'-Staftdard. 
—Literary World, ' 

BEATRICE AYLMER AND OTHER TALES. By Mary M. Howard, 

Author of " Brampton Rectory.** x vol. Crown 8vo. Price dr. 

" These tales possess conside able merit"-— | " A neat and chatty little volume."— /Trvz/r, 
Coturt youTMoL 
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Poetry — continued. 



BONaS FOB MUSIC. By Four Friends. ^ 
Square crown &vo. Price 5*. 

CONTAINING SONGS BV 

Reginald A. Gatty. St^hen H. Gatty, 
GreviUe A. Chesten Juliana H. Ewtng. 

"A charmiiii; gift-book, which will 1^ very 
popular with lorer* t4 poetry."— ypkn Hull. 

" The charm of simplicity i» mamfett through- 
out, and the i>ubiect<t arc well chosen and mic- 
ceMfuUy treated.^— Aor>. 

" One o( the mo»t deHjfhtftil books of rersc ol 
the »e«*on."— l//rr<Tr. 

" I'he collection i» pleasinj; asd varied." — JIud' 
iUr\Jleld Chronicle. 

BOBSBT BUCHANAN'S POSTIOAIi 
WORKS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols., 

Cice 6f. each. Vol. I. contains,— "Bal- 
ds and Romances;'' " Ballads and Poems 
of Life," and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. II.—" Ballads and Poems of Life ;• 
"Allegories and Sonnets." 

Vol III.—" Crui»keen Sonnets ; " " Book 
of Orm ;" " Political Mystics." 

" Holding, as Mr. Buchanan does, such a coo- 
spicuotift place amongst modern writeni, the read- 
ing public wiO be duljr thankful for this haadsorae 
eottlon of the poefs works." — CwU Service 
Gaxttte. 

"Taking the poems before us as exp>erimeBts. 
we hold that they are very full of promise ... In 
the romantic ballad, Mr. Budianan shows real 
power."— //tf«r. 

'* If Mr. Buchanan were an unknown poe^ dils 
volume would be amply sufficient to establLsh his 
reputation among all lovers of true poetry." — 
Liverpool Albion. 

" We can coascientiously recommend this col- 
lected e<lition to every admirer of Mr. Buchanan s 
poetry." — Glasgow New*. 

THOUGHTS IN VXRS2. Small crown 
8vo. Price is. 6d, 

This b a Collection of Verses expressive 
of religious feeling, written from a Thcistic 
stand-point* 

"All who are interested in devotional verse 
should read tiiis tiny volume." — Academy. 

ON THB NORTH WIND- THISTLE- 
DOWN. A volume of Poems. By the I 
Hon. Mrs. Willoughby. £l<;gantly 
bound, fcap. 8vo. 

PZNZIiOPS AND OTHER POEMS. 
By AUlton Hu^es. Fcap. 8vo. 

POEMS. By Annette F. 0. Kni^t. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth. Price 5*. 

" The pleasant writer of these pleasant pages 
excels cmeHy in poetical imagery, in tracit^t the 
analysis of mind and matter, and in giving beauti- 
ful expression to the uiokt beautiful tecUogs of our 
nature."- Staitdard. 

COSMOS. A Poem. 8vo. 3/. f>d. 

Subject.— Nature In the Past and in the Pre- 
sent—Man in the Past and in the Present.— The 
Futtu-e. 

NABOIS8US AND OTHER POEMS. 

By E. Carpenter. Fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

" In many of these poems thtte is a iatc^ of 
fluiCY, a grandeur of imagination, and a power of 
poetical utterance not by any means common in 
these ^y%."— Standard. 



POEMS. By Angostas Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 
Cloth. Price 5/. 

A TAZiS OF T HB SEA, SONNETS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Jamei 
HowelL Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 51. 

" Mr. Howell has a keen perception of the 
t>cauties of natnre. and a lost appreciation of the 
charities of life. . . . Mr. Howeu^ book deserves, 
and will probably receive, a warm reception."— 
Pail Mail Gazette. 

ME TRIO AIi TRAHSIiAT IOWS FROM 
THB OREBK AND LATIN POETS, 
AND OTHBR POEMS. By R. B. 
Boewall,MJLOxoiL Crown 8vo. 5/. 

" Most of these traasladotts we can praise as of 
very high mesiL . #. For sweetness and regu- 
larity, his verses are pre-emincat."— /.aUrrary 
Churchman. 

" Mr. Boswdl has a strong poetical vein in 
his nature, and gives as every promise of success 
as an original ^otL" —Standard. 

BASTBRN IiEaBNDS AND STORIES 
IN ENGIilSH VERSE. By lileu- 
ienant Norton Powlett, Royal Artillery. 
Crown 8n>. 5/. 

" There is a roUicking sense of fan about the 
stories. Joined to manr^ons power of rhyming, 
and plenty of swing, which irresistibly remmds us 
of our oldrCavoartte."— Cm/AcA 

SONaS FOR SAHjORS. By Dr. W. C. 
Bennett. Dedicated by Special Request 
to H. R. H. the Duke of Edmburgh. 
Crown 8vo. . 3*. (xl. With Steel Portrait 
and Illustrations. 

An Edition in Illustzated paper Covers. 
Price -u. 

WALJJBD IN, AND OTHER POEMS. 
BytheRer.HenryJ.BiiIkaley. Crown 
8vo. sc 

" A remarkable book of gentitae poetry."— 
Evening Standard. 

"Genuine power disptayed."— ^jmrniM/r. 

"Poetical feelii^ is manifest here, and the 
diction of the poem is oaknpeachable."- /'a// 
Mall Gasette. 

SONaS OF lilFE AND DEATH. By 
John Payne, Author of " Intaglios,^' 
"Sonnets,** "The Masque of Shadows," 
etc. Crown 8vo. 5/. 

" The art of baHad-wrMng lias long been lost 
in England, and Mr. Paqme may daim to be its 
restorer. It is a perfect del%ht to meet with such 
a ballad as 'May Maivaret' in the present 
volume."— /fSutSmMfAtor Jum'ew. 

Second Edition. 
VIQNETTES^IN, BHTMB AND VERS 
DB aOOIBTB. By Aneiiii Dobson. 
Fcap. 8vo. s». 
*' clever, dear-cut; and ctafSxxV—Atheuaum. 
"As a writer of Vers de Soci«t«, Mr. Dobson 
is almost, if not quite, nnrhraBed." — Examiner. 

** Lively, innocent, elegant in expression, and 
graceful fn i^nzy."— Morning Post. 

ZMITATIONB FROM THB aBRMAN 
OF SPITTA AND TBBSTEaEN. 
By Ijady Dnrand. Fcap. Bra 4/. 

" A charming little vohuM. . . WiH be a very 
valuable assiatince to peaceful, meditative souls. 
-^Hmrch Herald. 
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Poetry — continued. 



ON VIOli AND FLUTE. A New Volume 
of Poems, by Edmund W. Gosse. With 
a Frontispiece by W. B. Soott. 8vo. sf. 
" A careful perusal of his verses will show that 
he is a poet. . . His son^ has the grateful, mur- 
inurin}? sound which remmds one of the softness 
and deliciousness of summer time. . . . There is 
much that is good in the vo\\xmc."— Spectator. 

EDITH ; OR, Lovb and Lifb in Chbghirb. 
By T. Aehe, Author of '* The Sorrows of 
H3rpsipyle/' etc. Sewed. Price 6d. 

"A really fine poem, full of tender, sufllle 
touches of feeling'."— i/aMcA^stW- News. 

" Preenant from beginning to end with the re- 
sults of careful observation and imaginative 
power." — Chester Chronicle. 

GOETHE'S FAUST. A New Translation in 
Rime. By O. ^egan Paul. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

" His translation is the most minutely accurate 
that has yet been produced. . . " — Examiner. 

"Mr. Paul is a zealous and a faithful inter* 
preter." — Saturday Review. 

THE INN OF STBANaS MXETINaS, 
AND OTHER POEMS. By Mortimer 
CollinB. Crown 8vo. sj. 

" Abounding in quiet humour, in bright fancy, 
in sweetness and melody of expression, and, at 
times, in the teuderest touches of pathos."— 
Graphic. 

"Mr. CoUins has an undercurrent of cbivahy 
and romance beneath the trifling vein of good- 
humoured banter which is the special character- 
istic of his verse."— ^/*««*iiwi. 

EBOS AaONISTES. ByE.B.D. Crown 
8vo. jx. 6d. 

" It is not the least merit of these pages that 
they are everywhere illumined with mataX and 
religious sentiment suggested, not paraded, of the 
brightest, piu-est tihajncXitt."—Standar(l. 

CAIiDERON'S DRAMAS. Translated from 
the Spanish. By Denia Florence Mao- 
Carthy. Post 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. lof. 

" The lambent Terse flews with an ease, spirit, 
and music perfectly natural, liberal, and har- 
monious. " — Spectator. 

" It is impossible to speak too highly of thfs 
beautiful work." — Afonth. 

A liSOSND OF ST. PAUIi'S. By the 
Rev. O, B. Howard. Fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

SONNETS, IiYRIOS, AND TRANSIiA- 
TIONS. By the Rer. Oharles Tamer. 
Cr. Sve. 4r. 6d. 

" Mr. Turner is a genuine poet ; his song is 
sweet and pure, beautuul in expression, and often 
subtle hi thought. "—At// MeUlGemette. 

"The light of a devout, gentle, axtA kindly 
spirit, a delicate and gracefm fancy, a keen in- 
telligence irradiates these thoughts."— O/t/'^m* 
ptrary Review. 

THE DREAM AND THE DEED, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Patrick Scott, 
Author of ** Footpaths between Two 
Worlds," etc. Fcap. Bro. Cloth, SJ. 

** A bitter and able satire en the vice and foffies 
of the day, literary, social, aad politicaL"-'sSto;/- 
dard. 

"Shows real poetic power coupled with evi- 
dences of satirical caxtf^."— Edinburgh Daily 
Review. 



Second Edition. 
SONOS OF TWO WORLDS. First 
Series. By a New Writer. Fcp. 8vo. 5*. 

" These poems will assuredly take high rank 
among the class to which they belong." — British 
Quarterly Review, April 1st. 

"No extracts coula do justice to the exquisite 
tones, the felicitous phrasing and delicately 
wrought harmonies of some of these poems."— 
Noneon/ormist. 

" A purity and delicacy of feeling like morning 
ah."—CrapMc. 

Second Edition. 
SONOS OF TWO WORLDS. Second 
Series. By the Author of " Songs of Two 
Worlds." Fcap. 8vo. ss. 

" In earnestness and sweetness the author may 
be pronounced a worthy disciple of Henry Vaughan 
.... Instinct with a noble purpose and nigh tdeal 
.... The most noteworthy poem is the ' Ode on a 
Spring Morning,' which has somewhat of the 
charm of • L' Allegro ' and ' II Penseroso.' It is 
the nearest approach to a masterpiece in the col- 
lection. We cannot find too much praise for its 
noble assertion of man's rciwcrtc^cm. -^Saturday 
Review. 

" A real advance on its predecessor, and con- 
tains at least one poem ('The ChvanBoy') of 
groat originality, as well as many ofmuch beauty 
.... As exquisite a little poem as we have read 
for many a day .... but not at all alone in its 
power to ^cinjtXc."— -Spectator. 

" Will be gratefully welcomed." — ExamtMcr. 

THE GALLERY OF PIOEONS, AND 
OTHER FOEM& By Th»Q, Mar- 
SlalB. Crown 8vo. 4;. 6d. 

"A conceit abounding in prettiness."— Zilf- 
amiiter. 

" The rush of fresh, spatkling fancies is too 
rapid, too sustained, too abundant, not to be 
spontaneous. "—j4 cademy. 

THE LEOENDS OF ST. PATBIOK 
AND OTHER FOEMa By Atibrey 
de Vere. Crown 8vo. s*. 

" Mr. De Vere's versification in his earlier Doems 
k characterised by great sweetness ana sim- 
plidty. He is master of his instrument, and 
rarely offends the ear with false notes."— i*«// 
Mall Gazette. 

"We have but space to commend the varied 
structure of his verse, the carefulness of his 
r, and his excellent English."— ^aA^rifaj/ 



ALEXANDER THE GREAT. A 
Dramatic Poem. By Aubrey de Vere, 
Author of •• The Legends of St Patrick." 
Crown 8vo. sf . 

<' Undeniably weU written."— £j«mum«*'. 

** In some pomts Mr. De Vere's poetry is a model 
to most of his fellow singers. Its idioms and 
phraseology are English, thorough and correct 
English ; nis verses, with few exceptions, are 
nnmnetrical, simple, and sweet ; and his diction 
tnroughout is dignified, as becomes the stately 
muse of trage<^, and often rises to sublime 
pitch, leavfaig all his contemporaries ftr behiad.** 
•■■^Siteiwlw^iflf. 

** A noble play. . . . The work of a tma poet, 
and of a fine artist, in whom there is nqthing 
vulgar and nothing weak. . . . We had Ao con- 
ception, from our Knowledge of Mr. De Vere's 
former poems, that so mucn poetic power lay m 
him as this drama shows. It is terse as well as full 
of beauQr. nervous as well as rich in thot^ht.**— 
spectator. 
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WE CORNHILL LIBRARY OF FICTION. 

38. 6d. per Volume. 

IT is intended in this Series to produce books of such merit that readers ymiX care to preserve 
them on their shelves. They are well printed on good paper, bandsomdy boiin<C with a 
Frontispiece, and are sold at the moderate pnce of 3s. Qa. each. 



THE HOUSE OF RABY. By Mrs. a. Hooper. 



*' A work of sinf^Iar truthfulness, originality, and 
power."— JWi»r«i>v Post. 



" Exceediiurly well writtexx.''-'Exam^ur. 

" A well told and interesdng storjr.''-v^aMlmrf . 



A FIGHT FOR LIFE. By Moy Tlionuui. 

" An unquestionable success. ''—/7a/'(vAVwx. I mation, there cannot be two Offiakiias.'''^Atke' 
"Of the vigour, the suktained eneti^y, the ani- ] fueum, 

ROBIN GRAY. By Oharles Gibbon. 

"Pure in sentiment, well written, and cleverly I " A pretty tale, prettily told."— >4/A«Mtf»m. 
constructed, '—/f/'i/i'f /t Quarterly Review. 1 "An unassuming, characteristic, and eatertahiing 

" A novel of tender and pathetic biterest."— I novtV—yohn Bull. 
Globe. I 



KITTY. By Kiss M. Betham-E^wards. 

" Lively and clever .... There Is a certain dash 
in every dcbcription ; the dialogue is brij^ht and 
sparkling."— ./YMfw^rMm. 



' Very pleasant aad Bm\aixig.**--Clobe, 
' A cnarraing novel"— ^cAw Bull. 



HIRELL. By John Sannders. 

" A powerful novel ... a tale written by a poet. 
'SpecUUor. 
"A novel of extraordinary merit."— /Vx/. 



** We have nofhinff bat words of pnise to offer 
for its tltjit and cotSpoiMon.'^'-Examifitr. 



ONE OF TWO ; or, The left-handed Bride. By J. H. Fricw^lL 



" Told with spirit . . . tlie plot is skilfully made.' 
^S^ctator. 



" Admirably narrated, and intensely uiteresting." 
'■-PutlicQfiHioH. 



READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 

" There is not a dull page in the whole story."— . yani^ Fair. 
Simttdard. I "One of the most remarlcable novekiHiich has 

"A very interesting and uncommon story."— f appeared of late. "—Actflfdri/CvrjvA^. 

GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L. Banks. 



"Far above the run of common three>volume 
novels, evincing much literary power in not a few 
graphic descriptions of manners and IocaK:ustoms. 
... A genuine sketch."— i^f/o/^r. 



"Possesses the OMrit of care, industr|r,«Bd k)cal 
knowledge."— ^/Amatj^w. 

"Wonderftally readable. The st^ b very 
simpla and naturaL' — JV(i7r»/Mr/ Post 



FOR LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 

" A powerfully written nerrons story."— • and ei^rossing."— £4MMr^n«r. 
Athetueum. "A piece of very jrendac 

" There are few recent novels more powerful 1 Britisk Quarter^ JUvtrw, 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders. 

" A striking book, clever, interesting, and • detidl, and so touching in its sinsle sitbOS.'*-* 
origlnaL We have seklom met with a book so I AihsHSsum. ^^ 

theroufi^y true to life, so deeply interesting in its | 

OTHER STANDARD NOVELS TO FOLLOW. 
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THEOLOGICAL. 

SERMONETTES : On Synonymous Texts, taken from the Bible and Book oc 
of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Reading, and Private Devotion. ^ By the 
Rev. Thomas Moore, Vicar of Christ Church, Cheshaio ; Author of "Parishioners 
in Council." Small crown 8vo. 

SERMONS AND EXPOSITIONS. By the Bev. B. Winterbotham. 
Crown 8vo. Oodi. {Shortly. 

SERMONS. By the late Bev. Henry Christopherson, M.A. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 

THE SPIRITUAL FUNCTION OF A PRESBYTER IN THE 
■CHURCH OF KNaXiAKD. By John Notreffe, A.K., for fifty-ibur years a 
Presbyter in " that pure and Apostolical Branch of Christ's Holy CauioUc Church 
established in this Kingdom." Crown 8vo. Red edges. Price jf. 6</. 

WORDS OF FAITH AND CHEER. A Mission of Instruction and 

Suggestion. By the Bev. Archer T. Gnmey. z vol. Crown 8vo. Price ts. 

THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being the Hulsean Lectures for 
1873. By the Bev. Stanley Iieathes, M.A. x vol. Crown 8vo. Price sr. 

THE CHURCH AND THE EMPIRES : Historical Periods. By the late 
Henry W. Wilberforce. Preceded by a Memoir of the Author, by J. H. Newman, 
D.D. I vol. PostSvo. With Portrait. Price lo*. &/. 

THE HIGHER LIFE. Its Reality, Experience, and Destiny. B/, the 
Bev. J. BaldTVin Brovm, B.A., Author of "First Principles of Ecclesiastical 
Truth," &c. I vol. Crown 8vo. Price ^5. 6d. 

we hnre yet had from the pen of this eloquent 
preacher.'— CArutUfiM WoHd. 

"Mr. Baldwin Brown's writings are full of 
thought, b^uty, and power, and repay the care- 
ful study, not only of those who have a penchant 
for tiicolorical reading, but of all intelligent 
persons. We have felt this more than ever whilst 
penising this noble volume." — Baptist, 

HARTHAM CONFERENCES; OR, DISCUSSIONS UPON SOME 

OF TH£ BEIiiaiOUS TOFIOS OF U?HS DAY. By the Bev. F. W. 
Kinffsford, K.A., Vicar of S. Thomas's, Stamford HiU : late Chaplain H.E.I C. 
(Bengal Presidency). "Audi alteram partem." Crown Svo. Price 35. 60. 

Contents : — Introductory. — ^The Real Presence. — Confession. — Kitualism.- 
" Able and iBterestiac.'**-Ok«ra% Timtt, 

STUDIES IN MODERN PROBLEMS. A Series of Essays by various 
Writers. Edited by the Bev. Orby SMpley, DC. A. Vol. I. Crown Svo. Price 5^. 
A Second Series is being published M(uithly, price 6^. each part. 

UNTIL THE DAY DAWN. Four Advent Lectures deUvered in the Epis- 
copal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on the Sunday Evenings during Advent, 1870. 
By the Bev. Marmadllke £. Brovme. Crown 8vo. Price aj. 6</. 
" Four really originsd and stirring sermons."— yohn Butt. 

Second Edition. 
A SCOTCH COMMUNION SUNDAY. To which are added Discourses 
from a Certain University City. By A. K. BE. B., Author of **The Recreations of a 
Country Parson." Crown Svo. Price jr. 

*• Some discourses are added, which are couched 
in lan^ag^e of rare power." — yohn Bull, 

" Exceedmj^ly fresh and readable."— (^Aijr/-<7«/ 
News. 

EVERY DAY A PORTION: Adapted from the Bible and the Prayer Book, 
for the Private Devotions of those living in Widowhood. Collected and Edited by 
Lady Mary Vyner. Square crown 8vo, el^antly bound. 5^. 
" Now she that is a widow indeed, and desolate, trusteth hn God." 
•• An excellent little volume."— JoAtw Bull. 
" Fills a niche hitherto unoccupied, and fills it 
with complete fitness." — Literary Chmrchtnan. 
" A tone of earnest practical piety runs through 



"Very clearly and cloqueatly set forth."— 
Standard. 

"A volume of sermons of no ordinary char- 
acter. FuU of earnest ezposztioBS of truth set 
forth with great doquence. . . . Most heartily do 
we commend it to our readers.**— /for*, 

"One cf the richest volumes of sermons that 



" We commend this volume as full of interest to 
all our readers. It is written with much ability 
and good feeling, with excellent taste and marvel- 
Ions tacf-^CAMrrA Herald. 



the whole, rendering the work well suited for its 
purpose. "—Rock. 

"The adaptations are always excellent and 
appropriate. '^A'tf/'M and Queries. 
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Theological— ^#»^mima/. 
works by the rev. €. 4, vauqhan, d.d. 



Third Edition. 



•WORD S OF H OPS FROMTHS PUIiFIT 
OF TUJB TSMFIjX OHUBOH. Crcnm 
8vo. Price ss. 

"Able, hicid, and thoroufchly pncticaL" — 
Staptdartl. 

"Suffice it to soy that they sustain the cha- 
racteri&tics of Dr. Vaughan's other writiiurs, and 
IKfssess an attractiveness wlrich is gCBcrauy only 
to Lm derived from a telling delivery, and con- 
bcquently is rarely looked lor ia Mrmoos oidy 
read."— yMi* BuU. 

" Quiet, scholarly, ingenious, natural, spiritual, 
evangelical, and earnest. The charm of their 
^eanntness and goodness does not weary. 
They are the natural products of a cultured, 
industrious, vigorous nuad."—Brifuh Quarterly 
JRrview. 

"Thorough simplicity, devoutneis, and sin- 
ceniy of Christian purpose, are apparent in all 
his puIi^t utterances." ->Z.9MM^» Quarterly 
Review. 



BOIiZDITir OF 
aiON AND OTBXB BXBMOHS 
PBXAOHED IN UONDON DtTBINa 

bijSOtion and mission 

FEBBUABY, 1874. Ciowa 

FOBOBT VUINJB OWN FBOFliB. An 
Appeal for Missions. Ch)wn 8to, y- ^« 

"Faithfol, eames^ eloquent, tender, and large* 
hearted."— i^nV/'xA Quarterly Review. 

Fourth Edition. 
YOTTNG IjIFB BQUIPFINCI 

itbbijF FOB ooiys BBBVIOX. 

Being Pour Sermoos Preached before the 
Unhrcrsity of Cambridge, in November, 
187a. Crown 8vo. Price jr. 6d. 

*' Has all the writer's dianctetistks of devoted- 
oesi^ purity, and high moral toot."— Lfnden 
Quarterly Review, 

" As earnest, eloquent, and as liberil as tnv^' 
thing elK that he w^lte%.''-~Examifur. 



WORKS BY THE REV. Q. S. DREW, 
Vicar op Tsimity, Lambbtm. 



PA*M« 



Second Edition. 

eOBIPTtTBX I«AND8 IN OONNZOTION 
WITH THBIB HISTOB7. Bevelled 
Boards, 8vo. Price lor. 6k/. 

"Mr. Drew has Invented a new netiiod of 
iDustradag Scripture histofr-Hfrom obtervadon 
of the conntries. Instead or narrathtr Ms travels, 
and referring from time to tfane to nie (acts of 
!>acred history belonging to the different countries, 
he writes an outline nistory of the Hebrew natioa 
from Abraham downwards, with special reference 
to the various points in which tike gaograf^y 
illustrates the history. ... He is very successful 
in picturing to his readers the scenes before his 
own mind. — 5a/wr<<fi^ Review. 

THB DIVINB KINGDOM ON BABTH AB XT IS IN HBAVBN 

"Entirely vakiable and satisfactory. .... 1 
There is no living divine to whom the antnorship | 
would not be a credit."— ^.t'Aroof Churchfitan. \ 



Second Edition. 

ITS IiIFB AND LBS- 
BONS. Crown Sto, sr. 

** We have read tlie vohnne with graat interest. 
It h at OBce soccinct aad tofgesdve. reverent 
and ingenious, observant of snaO detafls, and yet 
■ot fonpetltri of great principles."— lAnMrA Quar- 
terly RJniew. 

" A very reverent atteaqH td elidt and develop 
Scripture intimations respecting our Lord's thirty 
years' sojourn at Nazare^. The author has 
wroi^fat well at the unwericcd a^ne, aad kas pro- 
duced a very valuable series of Scrip ture lessons, 
wMchwin befoond both profitable and singularly 
toterestiBg."— (^Mm^MMi. 

Sto, lor. 6d. 

** ThoM^tful and eloqnenL .... Full of ori> 
gfaial thinking admirably 
Quarter^ Review. 



€xpns9t±''— British 



8BBM0NS. 

Vol. I. Small crown 8vo. 
Vol. II. Small crown 8vo. 
Vol. III. Small crown 8vo. 
Vol. IV. Small crown 8vo. 



W0RK6 OF THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON, MJL 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS. 

SHB BDUOATION OF THB HUMAN 



Price 3*. €d. 
Price 3/. 6d. 
Price 31. 6d, 

Price 3r. 6d, 



BZPOBITOBY liBOTTJBBS ON ST. 
PAUL'S BPISTIiB TO THB 
OOBINTHIANS. SmaU crown 8vo. 5^. 

AN ANAIiYSIS OF MB. TBNNTSON'S 
"IN MBMOBIAM." (Dedicated by 

Scrmission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 
vo. ax. 



BAOB. Translated from the Gcmaaof 
Qotthold Bphralm Trinmlng. Fcap. 
8vo. M. 6d, 

IJBOTUBBS AND ADDBBSSBS, WITH 
OTHBB IjITBBABT BXMAINS. 
A New Edition. With Introduction by 
Che Be7. Stopftird A. Brooke, MJL 
One VoL Uniform with the Sermons, sx. 

IPrrJarifig; 

A ZJBOTUBB ONFBBD. W. BOBXBT- 
BON, MA. By the Ber. F. A. Noble. 
Delivered before the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of PittsbiU]^ U.S. tt, 6d. 

KSF The above works can also be had Botmd in half morocca 

%• A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W, Robertson, mounted for framing, can be had, price 8r. 6</. 



65, Comhiil ; 6* 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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TKEO'LOGlCk-L—contirtued. 

WORKS BY THE REV. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, MJ\. 
'Chaplaia in OnUnary to Her Msgesty the Queen. 



THE ULTX RXV. F. W. BOBBBTBON, 
M.A., liHrii AND IiBTTBBS OF. 
Edited by Stopford Brooke, MJL. 

I. In 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. 
With a Steel Portrait. 7*. 6d, 

II. Library Edition, in demy Svo, with 
Two Steel Portraits, iw. 

III. A Popular Edition, in z vol. 6s. 

Second Edition. 

THBOIiOGY IN THB BNGIJSH 
POETS. — CowpER, Colbsidgb; Wobds- 
WORTH, and Burns. Post 8va gs, 

" Apart from its literary merits, the book may 
be said to possess an independent value, as 
tendine to familiarise a certain sectkm of the 
English public with more enlightened views of 
theology. — Athgn^titm. 

" The volume is scholarlike, and evidently the 
result of study and discrimination." — H»ur. 

"... An admirable example of interpretative 
criticism. It is clear, adequate, eloquent, aad 
there are many such morsels of thought scattered 
throughout the book. We have read Six. Brooke's 
volume with pleasure — it is fre^, suggestive, 
stimulating, and we cordially recommend it.**— 
Noficm/brnt t'st. 



Seventh Edition. 

OEBIBT IN MODBRN LIFB. Sermons 

Preached in St. James's Chapel, York 

Street, London. Crown Svo. 7^. 6d. 
'* NoWy fearless, and singularly strong 

carries our admiration throughout" >- frt/t'xA 

Quariierly Review. 

Second Edition. 
FBBBBOM IN THB CHUBCH OF 
BNG>IjAND. Six Sermons suggested 
by the Voysey Judgment. Cr. 8vo, 3*. 6d. 

" A veiy fair statement of the view* h respect 
to freedom of thought held by the liberal party in 
the Church of England."— J^/rrcvtiiwAtrx Magaxine. 

" Interesting and readable, and diaracterised 
by great clearness of thought, frankness of state- 
ment, and moderation of tone." — Church O^moUm 

Seventh Edition. 
SERMONS Preached in St. James's Chapel, 
Y<vk Street, London. Crown Svo. dr. 

" No one who reads these sermons will wonder 
that Mr. Brooke is a great power in London, that 
his chapel is thronged, and his followers large 
and enthusiastic. They are fiery, energetic, im- 
petuous sermons, rich with the treasures of a cul- 
tivated imagination." — Guartlian. 

FKHiDBRI OK D BNISON MATXRICSI : 
THB lilFB AND WOBK OF. A 

Memorial Sermon. Crown Svo, sewed, zs. 

SERMONS PREAC HED IN ST. JAMES'S CHAPEL, YORK ST., LONDON, SECOND SERIES 1 8 IN THE PRESS. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



THE 



THE 



NAVAL FAMILY. By 



FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN. A Romance of the Present Time. 
By GrefiTor Saznarov. Translated by Fanny Wormald., 2 vols. Cr. Svo, 15^. 
This is the celebrated "Am Zepterund Kronen," which was published about a year ago 
in Germany, when it created a very great sensation among all classes. It deals with 
some of the prominent characters who hare figured and still continue to figure in 
European politics, and the accuracy of its life-picture is so great that it is presented to 
the English public not as a novel, but as a new rendering of an important chapter in 
recent European history. 

NEGLECTED QUESTIQN. By E. Markewitch. Translated 
from the Russian, bv the Princesses Ouronsoif, and dedicated by Special Per- 
mission to Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Edinburgh. 

ROMANTIC ANNALS OF A 

Mrs Arthtir Traheme. Crown dvo. xor. 6d. 

"Some interesting letters are introduced, | "WeB and pleasantly told.'—^iWKw^ Stntt 
amongst others, several from the late King Wil- dard. 
liam VV ."—Sfectator. I 

A GRAMMAR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Maj-Oen. W. P. 

Marriott. Crown Svo, 6s. [Shortly. 

The author's aim in presenting this new elementary, treatise to the world is, firstly, to 
restrict it to truly elementary considerations in taxAi branch Of the subject ; secondly, to 
adopt a perfectly precise and unambiguous use of terms in the sense which most nearly 
agrees with common use : diirdly, to offer reasonable proof of every proposition ; and 
fourthly, to use the utmost brevity consistent with proof, so as to invite and facilitate the 
judgment of the student as well as of the critic. 

VILLAGE HEALTH. By Horace Swete, M.D. Small crown Svo. 

ifn the Press. 
This work will be a practical hand-book of sanitary knowledge for residents in the 

country, landowners, clergymen, &c. 

65, Corn hill ; 6-12, Paternoster Row^ London, 
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32 Works PublisJud by Henry S. King &* Co.y 

Miscellaneous — continued. 

Third Edition. 

THE SECRET OP LONG LIFE. Dedicated by Special Permission to 

Lord St Leonards. Larve cro\m 8vo. Price 5/. 

" A charming little volume. --7>'mfj-. I **EiiMed to tfie warmest adnimtion.*'— /'a// 

" A very pleannt little book, cheerrul. genial. I Mali GtuuUe. 
K)MiA».x\y*— Spectator. j 

WORKS BY EDWARD JENKINS, MP. 



Thirty-Second Edition. 
Onnt'S BABY: HIS BIBTH AND 

OTHER MISFORTXJNXB, Crown 

8vo. Price zr. 
liUOHMSS AND DHjIiOO. A Story of 



^^__ ]?oorteenth Thotnaiid. 
I«imJB HODaS. A Christmas Country 
Carol With Five Illtistrations. Crown 
8vo. Price 5*. 
A Cheap Edition ia paper covert, price ix. 

West Indian Life. 2 vols. Detny Svo. Sixth EdidoB. 

Illustrated. \Pr epariHg, \ I«OBP B ANTAM. Cr. 8vo. Price 2*. &/. 

PANDURANG HARI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 

MahratU Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. BartleE. Frere, G-.O.S.I., 
&c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. Price 31*. 



'There is a quaintacas and aiinpUdty in the 
roguery af the hero that makes his life as attractive 
ak that of Giuman d'Alfiuache ox (^il Bias, and so 
we advise our readers not to be dismayed at the 



length of Pandoranff Hari. bat to read it resolately 
thra«igh. If they ao ths they caanot, we think, 
fail to be both amused and interested. "^TYm^x. 



familiar aspects of those times ; and we most sav 
that the 7'r/Tr>«wr^/!aM<ar is admirable.** — Standard. 
" Easy and aamsing reatSng."— ^0 



TALES OF THE ZENANA, OR A NUWAB'S LEISURE HOURS. 
By the Author of " Pandurang Hari." With a Avfaoe by Ijord Stanley of 
Alderley. In 2 vols. Crown Svo. \JPreparing. 

A CHEQUERED LIFE : Being Memoirs of the Vicomteisc de Leoville* 

MeUhan. Edited by the Vicomtesse Solange de l^crkadec Crown Svo. Price ^s. dd- 

"There are nunieruus passajfes of a strongly ' — "' ' ' "* "* -" ' — 

dramatic character, describing; conventual life, 
trials for nnirder, death-bed marriages, \:llnge 
t^ridahi, revohitionary outrages, and the other 

GIDEON'S ROCK, and other Stories. By Katharine Saunders. In 

I vol. Crown Svo. Price 6*. 

Contents.— Gideon's Rock.— Old Matthew's Puzzle.— Centle Jack.— Undc Ned.— 

The Retired Apothecary. 

" The tale from which the volume derives its 1' volume ate also well deservii^ of reprcdoction."— 
title, is especially worthy of commendation, and I Qtteen. 
the other and snorter s^.ories comprised in the | 

JOAN MERRYWEATHER, and other Stories. By Katherine 
Satmdere. In i vol. Crown Svo. Price 6r. 

Ojntents.— The Haunted Crust— The Flower-GirL— Joan SCenyweatber.— The 
Watchman's Stor>'. — An Old Letter. 

MADEMOISELLE JOSEPHINE'S FRIDAYS, AND OTHER 
STORIXB. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards, Author of " Kkty," Ac 

STUDIES AND ROMANCES. Bv H. Schiitz Wilson. Cr. Svo, 7/. dd. 

"Open the book, at what page the reader { finds nothing to suit Um, either grave or gay. stir- 
may, he will find something to amuse and in- I ring or romantic, in tlie capital atones collected in 
struct, and he must be very hard to please if he | this wdl-i^ot-up volume." — yohn BuiL 

THE PELICAN PAPERS. Reminiscences and Renmns of a Dweller in 

the Wilderness. By James Ashcroffc Koble. Crown 8va Price 6f. 

■' Wrinen somewhat aAer the fashion of Mr. I "Will well repay pernsal by ail thowg ht f u l and 
Hclps's • Friends in Conncil.' "—Examiner. \ intelligent ieskAcf^''—IJverpool Leader. 

BRIEFS AND PAPERS. Being Sketches of the Bar and the Press. By 

Two Idle Apprentices. Crown Svo. Price ^s. 6d. 

' ' Written with spfirit and knowledge, and give some | " This is one of the best books to while away aa 
curious glimpses into what the nujoritywul regard i hour and cause a generous h^^ that we ha%-e 
asi>trange and unknown territories."— 2>a</>' Aews. ' come across for a long time."— .T^fcw JBml/. 

BY STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet Hours. By Edward <Htrrett, 

Author of " Occupations of a Retired Life,** &c Cr. Sva With Seven Illustrations. Cs. 

COL. MEADOWS TAYLOR'S INDIAN TALES. 

THX OONFKBBIONB 07 A THXfik 

Is now ready, and b the First Volume of A New and Cheaper Edition, ia x voL each. Illustrated, 
price 6s. It will be followed by «*TARA" (now in the press), *' RALPH DARNELL," 
and " TIPPOO SULTAN." 



65, Corn hill ; 6* 12, Paternoster R(ntf, London. 
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